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VILLAIN OF THE WEEK 


The New England Fisheries 
Management Council 


Populations of several key commercial bottom-fish 
species off New England's coast have been decreasing 
since the 1960s, and the agency created to help build 
healthy, sustainable fisheries stocks has done little to 
arrest the decline. Since it was founded, in 1977, the 
New England Fisheries Management Council has 
repeatedly refused to take steps to limit the overfishing 
that has sent the numbers of cod, haddock, and 
flounder to dangerously low levels. 

In the 1950s, fishermen hauled in 50,000 tons of 
haddock per year from Georges Bank, the fertile 
fishing ground off the Atlantic coast. By the mid 80s, 
that rate was down to 7000 tons per year. For more 
than a decade, environmentalists and federal fisheries 
Officials have urged the council to limit the number of 
ships allowed to fish off New England waters or to limit 
the amount of fish each boat can take, but to no avail. 
The council refused to act. “The stocks have become 
even further depleted under their stewardship,” says 
Matthew Gianni, a fisheries campaigner with 
Greenpeace. “They've fallen short on taking sufficient 
measures to protect the stocks.” 

The result: populations of several bottom-fish 
species are so small some environmentalists worry that 
their numbers could take a decade or more to recover. 

Fisheries specialists are seeing some evidence of an 
unusually large spawn this year, and they believe that if 
protected for several years, this large crop could 
replenish the population. But so far the council seems 
unwilling to place any limits on today’s fishermen. To 
jump-start protection efforts, the Conservation Law 
Foundation is considering filing suit against the 
council, seeking federal intervention to do what needs 
to be done. 


THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 
Lew Finfer on Jerry Rappaport 


Multimillionaire developer Jerome Rappaport is best 
known in Boston as the man who in the late 1950s 
leveled Boston’s thriving, multi-ethnic West End — 
forcing an estimated 11,000 low- and middle-income 
people out of their homes — in order to build 2300 
units of luxury housing, a shopping center, and athletic 
facilities at Charles River Park. 

Throughout the ’70s and '80s, Rappaport led Boston 
landlords’ drive to weaken Boston rent control and 
condominium-conversion laws. He has challenged the 
city’s linkage policy (in which developers of 
downtown office buildings pay into an affordable- 
housing fund) in court. Most recently, he’s vehemently 
opposed the Archdiocese of Boston’s efforts to build 
200 units of mixed-income housing on a piece of land 
near Charles River Park. 

Yet this Tuesday, the American Jewish Committee 
will present Rappaport with its annual community- 
service and human-relations award — a move Boston 
University professor Rabbi Hillel Levine has called 
“reprehensible” and “a cheapening of the award.” 
Levine, Temple Israel Rabbi Roland Gittelssohn, writer 
Leonard Fein, Ellen Feingold of Jewish Community 
Housing for the Elderly, and Lew Finfer of the 
Massachusetts Affordable Housing Alliance are among 
prominent members of Boston’s Jewish community 
protesting the award. As Finfer explains: 

“Jerome Rappaport deserves an award for being an 
effective power broker. That somehow that should be 
elevated to mean community service is of concern to a 
number of people in the Jewish community and should 


be of concern to the community as a whole.” JOHN NORDELL 


@ THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


Up-to-the-minute information on Earth Day events can be obtained by calling 1-900-96-EARTH. The 
calls cost 99 cents per minute. A portion of the charge for each call will be donated to Earth Day. 


The Watertown Multi-Service Center seeks volunteers for their Child Assault Prevention Program and 
Adolescent Assault Prevention Program to work with children and teens in the Watertown schools. Call 


Joan at 926-3600 for more information. 


Green Up Day, a day of fun and clean-up on Thompson Island in Boston Harbor, sponsored by the 
Thompson Island Outward Bound Education Center, April 21, 10:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. For transportation and 


information call 328-3900. 


The 11th Annual Huntington’s Hoopathon, sponsored by the MA/Huntington’s Disease Society and 
BU Medical Center, to benefit a summer camp for Huntington’s patients, April 26, at the Solomon Carter 
Fuller Mental Health Center, 85 East Newton Street, Boston. Call 638-8333. 

— compiled by Lynne Mazadoorian 


Fourth-grade rappers (from left to right): Lauren 
Goldsmith, Sarah Stell, Shannon Ryan, and Thomas 


Fuldhusn 
PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BEACON/ACTON 


THIS 
JUST IN 


RAP FOR THE PLANET 


Fourth-graders from the McCarthy-Towne School in 
Acton are all rapped up in one of their Earth Day envi- 
ronmental-awareness projects. 

The 25 students, led by teacher Dan Losen, recorded 
original rap songs about the environment at WADN (1120 
AM), a folk and international-news commercial radio sta- 
tion. WADN is currently airing the five songs under the 
rubric “Earth Care Minutes,” 60-second spots meant to 
spur people to clean up their act. 

The raps, which have a distinctly suburban bent, deal 
mostly with recycling. The message? Anything can be 
recycled. Take, for instance, these lyrics, culled from 
reams of tape: 

We're the recycle rappers and we're bere to say 

You can recycle every day 

Not only beer bottles, and cans of soda 

The paper from your office, the oil from your motor 

WADN promotions director Mary Woodhouse is 
impressed with the students’ professionalism. “Most of 
them picked up on the first takes,” she says. “I was really 
surprised.” 

Losen agrees that the project went smoothly. “Mostly, if 
there were disagreements it was things like ‘Who does 
the rhythm?’ or ‘Who stands in front?” he says. “Kind of 
like dealing with a real rock-’n’-roll band.” 

For their part, the kids say their own consciousness 
grew from the.experience. “There were some things I 
didn’t know,” says nine-year-old rapper Andres Blanco. 
“Like brushing your teeth with the water off. I do that 
now because it makes a difference.” 


— Leah Kohienberg 
ACTIVIST ARRESTED 


AIDS activist Jon Parker, who four months ago beat a 
criminal charge of passing out needles to drug addicts in 
Boston, was busted for the same offense April 17 in 
Providence. 

Providence police arrested Parker, also known as John 
Stuen, and two members of his National AIDS Brigade at 
about 11:30 Tuesday morning and charged them with 
possession of hypodermic needles and syringes, a felony, 
says Sgt. Joseph Fusco. 

Ironically, that’s the same charge Parker was acquitted 
of in Boston Municpal Court on January 9. After Parker 
pleaded a necessity defense — in essence, that he had to 
break the law in order to save lives — Judge Sally A. 
Kelly ruled that the AIDS crusader passed out needles to 
addicts “solely with the purpose of limiting the spread of 
AIDS.” 

Intravenous (IV) drug users, who risk infecting them- 
selves with the virus that causes the deadly disease by 
sharing tainted needles, represent the fastest growing 
caseload of people with AIDS. And by infecting both 
their sex partners and unborn children, addicts are a 
notorious link between AIDS and the pediatric and het- 
erosexual populations. Despite that situation, 11 states, 
including Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
ban addicts from legally obtaining clean needles. 

A number of public health experts have argued a nee- 
dle-exchange program — or the outright legalization of 
needles — would be the most effective way to deal with 
the crisis of AIDS among addicts. In fact, at his January 
trial, several local AIDS advocates, as well as the director 
of a needle-exchange program in Liverpool, England, tes- 
tified on Parker’s behalf. 

Parker has also bolstered the validity of his work — a 
combination of outreach, AIDS education, and needle- 
exchange — with a survey he conducted to earn his mas- 
ters in public health at Yale. In that study, apparently the 
only one of its kind in this country, Parker found that 
addicts who receive both the facts and the tools to keep 
themselves AIDS-free are up to three times less likely to 
test HIV positive. 

The Tuesday arrest comes less than a week after Parker 
left a phone message at The Phoenix to announce an 
AIDS-prevention walk scheduled for Sunday, April 22 (he 
couldn't be reached for further details about that event 
before press time). At that time, he also reported that 
“good things are happening.” Like on April 10, when he 
and some AIDS Brigade volunteers were working with 
addicts in New Haven, Connecticut, where Parker’s cru- 
sade first began five years ago. “The police came over 
and they almost applauded our work,” he said. “They 
said it’s very good that we're trying to save lives.” 


— Sean Flynn 








Sox have yeast to rise 
to top of AL Least 


by Chip Young 









Lefty Gomez: “What's your cap size, Yogi?” 
Yogi Berra: “How do I know? I’m not in shape yet.” 


ep, we're getting out of the box a little behind on 
Y the tune-up this year, and obviously my own 

thinking cap is still a little snug. That must be 
why I’m picking the Boston Red Sox to win the American 
League East title. 

You just have to examine this spring’s weather to 
realize the fates that guide New England are looking for a 
laugh wherever they can find one. Let’s face it, how else 
can you explain Bill Buckner on the Bosox’ Opening Day 
roster? 

Although it is a local tradition to ran down the Red Sox 
and try to predict the day manager Joe Morgan will be 
fired, the Olde Towne Team looks more than ready to 
crawl to the top of the worst division in baseball: the 
notorious AL Least. Any time you have veteran 
sportswriters cashing in Detroit skipper Sparky 
Anderson’s chips for him before the first ball is thrown, 
you know we’ve got some real woofers out there. 

Fenway’s finest did polish off the toothless Tigers to 
kick off the season, but that feat hardly warrants tossing 
my hand in with Boston. There are plenty of stronger 
arguments, though Lee Smith’s wrap-up for Rocket Roger 
Clemens must have opened more than a few front-office 
eyeballs throughout the major leagues. Wasn't that 
supposed to be Jeff Reardon in the cameo role? 

‘ No, what makes the Sox the toughest contender is a 
ljne-up that is going to plain knock the crap out of 
opposing teams inning after inning. Then hand the ball to 
one of Clemens’s colleagues and try to flag down enough 
line drives until the Beantown boys can get back up to 
the plate. 

What pitcher in his right mind is going to run up to his 
manager and say, “Gimme the ball, skip. All they’ve got is 
Mike Greenwell, Ellis Burks, Dwight Evans, Wade Boggs, 
and Billy Jo Robidoux. Then all I have to do is get 
Quintana,.Pena, Barrett,.and Reed and I’m home free!” 

No, folks, this ballclub is going to kick some serious 
ass at the plate, be assured. These guys also are capable 
of playing a little defense. Jody Reed and Marty Barrett, . 
both smart hitters, are an even classier act around second 
base. Boggs is better than average at the hot corner, and 
Robidoux and Quintana are adequate.at first. And after. 
all, Billy Buck, who ever hits any important balls down ~~ 
the first-base line, anyway? 

In the outfield, though Evans's dicy health keeps a 
premier right fielder in the DH role for the time being, 
Burks plays a sturdy center, and Greenwell won't be 
taking any fly balls off the cranium in left. And if 
comparisons with Captain Carl will never be fair as 
regards playing the Wall, the longer the Gator is out 
there, the better he'll get — and he'll always have an 
advantage over a visiting player, remember that. 

Ah, Tony Pena. Take everything negative about Rich 
Gedman, reverse the magnetic field, and, presto change- 
O, you’ve got Tony Pena. He challenges baserunners 
more than any catcher in the majors and has 
diplomatically let it be known that after a short grace 
period, he will own the Sox pitchers, Clemens included. 
Given how poor the mound crew is, they would have to 
be as dumb as Haywhoops Sullivan to ignore the advice 
coming their way via the signs Pena shoots them from 
behind the plate. 

The point is made that even if you have a Cy Young 
Award winner, it isn’t a good idea to have to depend on 
him for 20-plus wins. Surely that’s true, but what if he’s 
gonna give it to you nonetheless? Think the old Yankees 
third-base coach Frank Crosetti, who rode Casey ~ 
Stengel’s gravy train during the heyday of the Bronx 
Bombers, didn’t have his World Series share spent by 
spring training each year? Just give the Rocket the ball, 
stand back, and we're over .500 by enough to win the 
division already. 

Unfortunately, we have to give the other guys a 
chance, and that’s the Red Sox’ Achilles’ heel. (I guess the 
18-0 Milwaukee score attests to that, but at least they 
missed the three extra points.) 

It is to be hoped pitchers John Dopson, Mike 
Boddicker, John Rochford, Dennis Lamp, et a/. will have 
enough sense to throw strikes and take their chances, 
knowing any lead the other team possesses that doesn’t 
exceed single figures represents a winnable ball game for 
Boston’s bashers. Rob Murphy has a chance to become 
invaluable as a tough set-up man, which leads us to the 
$64,000 question: Smith or Reardon? 

Well, it says here, no big deal. Sure, they both want to 
work, but unlike most, I do not see the utter horror in 
having two stoppers on one team. I’d sure as hell rather 
face the consequences of Morgan’s coin toss when he 
gives the pitcher the hook, contemplating the Big Bad 
Lee or ex-Twin Reardon, than have no little piggies in the 
bullpen at all. If both can take time to get their cap sizes 


Continued on page 4 


MIZOGUCHI 


(Chip Young writes a sports column for the Phoenix's 
NewPaper in Providence.) 
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8 DAYS A WEEK 


It it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 


you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to "Flicks in a Flash,’* 
Boston’‘s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the ‘State of the Art.” And in ‘Next Weekend,” 


Robert Moses talks with Richard Thompson cronies Clive Gregson and 


Christine Collister. 
FILM 


Peter Keough says Miami Blues is the best movie released so far this 
year; Steve Vineberg tells you about the treats in store at the Brattle’s 


Mizoguchi festival; Gary Susman talks to Yugoslav director Emir 
Kusturica; and Steve Vineberg remembers Greta Garbo. 
TELEVISION 

Clif Garboden is briefed by no fewer than four WGBH VIPs on what 
shows turn up on PBS and why. 

THEATER 


Bill Marx tries to help August Wilson’s Two Trains Running get on 


track; he also welcomes Swiss mime troupe Mummenschanz. Robin 
Dougherty talks to John Kenneth Galbraith and Wendy Wasserstein 
about their contributions to the ART’s festival of one-minute plays this 


Monday; and Gary Susman aisle-hops to Tomfoolery and The 
Dangerous Way To Cook. 


ART 

Rebecca Nemser celebrates Earth Day by talking to three very 
different landscape artists: Robert Ferrandini, Prilla Brackett, and 
Marty Cain. 


MUSIC 

Ted Drozdowski finds out why Peter Wolf is still Up to No Good!; Kris 
Fell congratulates Big Dipper on a grand Slam, their major-label 
debut; Banning Eyre talks to Johnny Clegg about his new Cruel, 
Crazy, Beautiful World and reports on the latest from Ryuichi 


Sakamoto; Michael Freedberg tells you why En Vogue are in vogue; 


Jim Macnie gets down with A Tribe Called Quest and Digital 
Underground; and, in "Critical Mass,” Jeffrey Ganiz looks at New 


Criterion publisher Samuel Lipman’‘s personalized review of classical 


pianist Maurizio Pollini. Plus, in ‘‘Live and on Record,” Abdullah 
Ibrahim and ABC. 
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GUIDE TO EARTH DAY = 


The Phoenix Official Guide to Earth Day 1990 is more than just a listing of activities taking place 
on April 22, the 20th anniversary of the annual event. Inside, you'll find advice for making 
environmental awareness a way of life, including suggestions from local experts on changing 
your lifestyle, a survey of organizations where you can volunteer, and much more. 


COMING NEXT WEEK eee 


In Lifestyle: is sadomasochism going mainstream? In Arts: Carolyn Clay on B-MOVIE, The Play; 
Steve Vineberg on For All Mankind; Robin Dougherty on Traffik, Tim Riley on Public Enemy. 


Credits: John Nordell (with News) and Roger Jones (with Lifestyle). 
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Continued from page 3 

down a bit in the early going, as each 
benefits from a lack of individual overkill, 
we might have a very pleasant two-headed 
monster on our hands come summertime. 

One reason I can breathe a little easier 
in picking the Bosox to win the AL East is 
how low-rent this area has become. 

As stated before, Detroit is written off 
already, though the laughable Yankees 
could give them a run for the cellar. 
Pascual Perez as your ace? You're 
bullshittin’ me. I’m also certain that 
Greenwell and Co., not to mention any 
other East team, are not exactly quaking 
when they contemplate Tim Leary, Andy 
Hawkins, Dave LaPoint, and Chuck Cary, 
the latter perhaps being the pick of the 
litter, though he’s already on the disabled 
list. My heart goes out to Dave Righetti, 
Don Mattingly, and Dave Winfield. Your 
time will come in a different life, guys. (PS: 
Bye-bye, Bucky “Bleepin’ ” Dent.) 

The Baltimore Orioles, last year’s 





\ 


| 





es 





surprise team, will creep up on no one in 
1990, but they'll end up in second place 
again. It was a pleasure seeing the always 
affable Sam Horn unload two dingers in 
his coming-out party for Baltimore. But 
getting the most out of young, enthusiastic 
talent was Frank Robinson’s stock in trade 
as a magician last year. 

On the other side of that coin is 
Cleveland, which has a lot of young talent, 
including the super pheenom Sandy 
Alomar Jr., but also has John McNamara as 
manager. The loss of Joe Carter will be 
enormous, and only one of those old- 
fashioned, “We're too damn young to 
know we shouldn't be winning” streaks 
can salvage the Indians. But I’m sure 
McNamara will find a way to inflict reality 
upon them as soon as possible. What a 
waste. 

With the Indians looking like a sure-fire 
bet for fifth, let’s go back up the ladder to 
third, where the Toronto Blue Jays will 
finish behind the Orioles. 

The Jays had a nice little team last year, 
but they just don’t seem to have the day- 
in, day-out hardness they need. The 
pitching staff can be more erratic than Wes 
Gardner’s fastball, and their hitters all need 
big years for Cito Gaston to pull off 


\ 


I'm sorry ,bot it seems that you were mistakenly 


served that 
in stead of 


entlemans very expensive dinner 
he relatively 


cheap one ov actually 


ordered. And since. youve already eaten most 


of it, Imafraid Im going to have to ast you 


+o throw up. 


Greenwell: no flies off cranium 





another miracle — though it couldn’t 
happen to a nicer guy. 

That leaves the Brewers of Milwaukee, 
who once again look as though they will 
be undermined by injuries. This is really a 
shame, since I am a big fan of Robin 
Yount, Paul Molitor, and Dave Parker, and 
would love to see them romp around 
together like old-time players who actually 
played the game for fun. Not enough arms 
and, beyond Plesac and Higuera, suspect 
on the hill. 

So don’t make any vacation plans for 
mid October, Sox fans. If this spring is any 
indication, we'll be enjoying 75 degrees 
and sunny weather in the heart of fall at 
Fenway, as the fates get more giggles and 
Boston gets blown out by the AL West 
winner after raising all our hopes once 
again. But wouldn'’t it be boring if you 
really knew what to depend on? QO 


LETTERS 


ONO APPRAISAL SEXIST 


Re: Don Rubin’s appraisal of Yoko Ono 
as “a tough broadski”! (“Shooting Stars,” 
Lifestyle, April 6) Perhaps such ignorance 
is to be expected from someone who 
claims he sought “big name” photo sub- 
jects to round out his portfolio, yet closes 
his article pouting because he failed to 
catch any celebrity magic himself. 

Rubin may be miffed because Ms. Ono 
was unmoved by his presence in a laun- 
dromat, but why did the editor let such an 
overtly patronizing, sexist description slip 
by? 

Elaine M. Kaven 
Somerville 


PAT FOR ZICKLIN 


A pat for Erick Zicklin’s extremely funny 
column (“This column is tremendous,” 
Lifestyle, April 6). It must have been 
extremely funny because it made me laugh 
out loud several times, which doesn’t hap- 
pen often when reading the Phoenix or, 
for that matter, most newspapers. I hope 
Mr. Zicklin is able to follow himself. 

Melody Norman-Camp 
Medford 
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A MUSICAL EVENT TO HELP 
PROTECT AND PRESERVE 
A NATIONAL TREASURE. 


THE 
CONCERT 
FOR 
WALDEN 


plus celebrity hosts 

ED BEGLEY, JR. 
CARRIE FISHER 
DON JOHNSON 


CONCERT 
LDEN WOODS 
DO « GLEN FREY ¢ BOB SEGER 
APRIL 25 ¢ 7:30 


CELEBRITY HOSTS: ED BEGLEY, JR., CARRIE FISHER, 
DON JOHNSON, & MERYL STREEP 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CENTRU - 
MBOX - 
OFFICE, ALL TICKETMASTER LOCATIONS TR Ey aaTeR 
OR CHARGE BY CALLING 931-2000. SEERA ORES GEDSND 


Cais FOR TE 
PRESENTED BY TEA PARTY® CONCERTS. (617) 931-2000 


SS #4 
21 SS 


6 FE 
slighty lemon drops 


APRIL 24 - CITI CLUB 
DOORS OPEN AT 8 PM 
$13.50 ADVANCE $1450 DAY OF SHOW 


a April 28 © CITI 
Doors 6:30,Show 7:30 


SPECIAL GUEST: 


THE 
+ ZO)n| B) alr 
STUFF 
MAY 24 ¢ CITI CLUB 18+) 


DOORS 6:30, SHOW 7:30, 
$15.50 ADV., $16.50 DAY OF SHOW 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE ORPHEUM THEATRE BOX OFACE & ALL 
TICKETIVASTER LOCATIONS. TICKETS AVAILABLE AT CITI THE NIGHT 
OF THE SHOW ONLY. PRESENTED BY TEA PARTY CONCERTS. 
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Special Guest: The Jack Rubies 
ic 
Friday, May 18 7:30 p.m 
Orpheum Theatre 
& 
$] 8.50 (+50 restoration fee) 
e 
Tickets available at the Orpheum Theatre Box Office, Out-of-Town 
Tickets in Harvard Square, and all Ticketmaster locations. 
Presented by Tea Party Concerts 


> rane 
+ cam Lane rents comms seme 
causoans (617) 931-2000 


SATURDAY 
JULY 21 
7:00 PM 
FOXBORO 
STADIUM 
$27.50 


PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION 
WITH THE BCL:'GROUP 


All seats reserved Stadium seatng 
available at all Ticketron outlets, by 
calling Teletron at 1-800-382-8080 (in 
Boston 720-3434), and at Out-of-Town 
Tickets in Harvard Square, Cambridge 
Field seats are available only through 
Teletron or Bostix in Faneuil! Hall. No 
tickets are available at the Foxbore 


Stadium box office. Rain or shine 


Presented by Tea Party ’ Concerts. 
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ENJOY EARTH DAY, 
BUT REMEMBER THE DAY 
BETER jo o um sin 


i t’s as though corporate and political 





America regards Earth Day as some 
kind of deadline. 

As we spin toward Earth Day 1990, 

they are loading us with good news. 

® Conoco announced that it is breaking 
ranks with its oily sisterhood to order up 
two double-hulled tankers, the kind that 
some experts say would have saved 60 
percent of the oil spilled by the Exxon 
Valdez. 

® The three big tuna canners — Bumble 
Bee, Star Kist, and Van Camp — 
announced that they'll stop buying tuna 
caught by the method that wipes out 
dolphins by the school. 

@ In secret conferences in 
environmentally unsound (read: smoke- 
filled) back rooms, the White House and 
the Senate cooked up a clean-air bill that 
is considered at least acceptable by 
environmentalists. The House is now 
working on its version of the act. 

Thus, it might seem that Earth Day is 
achieving one of its aims: serving as a 
focal point for environmental 
consciousness. 

But not all environmentalists are fans 
of Earth Day. 

And though corporations are 
beginning to understand that right now it 
makes good bottom-line sense to present 
an environmentally sound image to the 
public, the idea still sticks in the craw of 
many boards of directors. 

The first Earth Day — 20 years ago — 
was a rather gentle affair that attracted 
thousands rather than millions. Here’s 
how the New York Daily Mirror 
described the gathering in New York’s 
Central Park: “The predominantly 
youthful crowd flew kites, strummed 
guitars, watched guerrilla theater, did 
yoga exercises, distributed antiwar 
literature, and meditated.” 

This year’s multimedia event willspan  Clean-air credit is a cartoon version of pollution control. 
the globe and cost millions. In fact, the 
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cost, as well as the sources of some of the 
funds, have caused dissension within the 
Earth Day movement's ranks. 

New York Earth Day 1990 took cash 
and help from a number of corporate 
sponsors but said it turned away millions 
offered by companies judged to have 
“tainted” records. 

The highly effective Seattle chapter of 
Earth Day 1990 is slightly appalled by all 
the glitz and points out that national 
Earth Day accepted computer help from 
Silicon Valley companies that produce 
significant amounts of chloro- 
fluorocarbons. 

A recent Gallup poll also dulls the 
luster of the Earth Day festivities: the 
survey shows that no less than 73 percent 
of the people queried said they had no 
plans to participate in any Earth Day 
observances. And the same proportion, 
73 percent, thought the corporations 
taking part were involved only for 
public-relations purposes. 

Paul Gorman, director of the program 
for the environment at New York City’s 
Church of St. John the Divine, is co-chair 
of New York’s Earth Day Committee but 
is still not sure that the event is worth the 
candle. 

“As with all highly public 
mobilization, the more people who are 
See AFTER, page 22 














(John Sims is a former correspondent 
and editor for the New York Daily News.) —_— People tie public health to the environment. 





Forest attacked by acid rain 
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° WBZ-TV 4 
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ZiGGy MELODY 
SaIREY Mikes 


June 20 & 21 ® 7:30 pm #® $22.50* & $19.50* 


Tickets available at all Ticketmaster locations. *A $1.50 parking charge will be assessed to all tickets. All Ticketmaster 
orders subject to non-refundable handling charge. Please note: All performances are rain or shine. Performances and artist 
subject to change. No refunds or exchanges. No food or beverages allowed inside ticket gates. No recording devices or 
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Hotspots of disaster in the commonwealth 


ENVIRONMENTAL INITIATIVES 
IN MASSACHUSET 


oles in the ozone layer, 
ee destruction of the tropical rain 

forests, and the greenhouse 
effect may be at the top of the agenda for 
Earth Day 1990, but the environmental 
community’s “to-do” list for 
Massachusetts in the coming decade is as 
prosaic as it was in 1970: clean the water, 
clean the air, protect wildlife, and live 
less destructively. The following is a 
round-up of the major environmental 
initiatives in the commonwealth. 


Boston Harbor 

Topping the environmental docket in 
Massachusetts, if for no other reason 
than the staggering size and cost of the 
job, is the clean-up of Boston Harbor. 
Each day, 500 million gallons of sewage 
— from two million people (half the 
state’s population) and 6000 factories 
flushing their toilets and dumping their 
wastes — find their way into the Harbor. 
Because the existing sewage plant on 
Deer Island is so old and overloaded, 
most of the toxic chemicals and human 
feces flow into the Harbor virtually 
untreated. When it rains, forget about 
treatment altogether — the sewers 
overflow and the wastes are dumped 
directly into the Harbor, to the tune of 
nine billion gallons per year. 

Plans to build new treatment facilities 
on Deer Island by 1999 are on schedule. 
The last major decision — on whether 
the sewage that directly enters the inner 
Harbor should be as clean as that flowing 
into it from such tributaries as the Fore 
and Neponset Rivers — is expected this 
summer, but environmentalists see a 
number of obstacles on the horizon that 
could delay or sabotage the whole 
project. “It’s not a done deal,” says Peter 
Shelley, an attorney working on the 
Harbor clean-up with the Conservation 
Law Foundation. Local groups are 
fighting plans to build a sludge- 
processing plant in Quincy and a grit 
dump in Walpole, and Beacon Hill 
appears all too willing to let the NIMBY 
— Not in My Backyard — syndrome 
block these essential components of the 
clean-up system. Some lawmakers and 
anti-tax activists are pushing legislation 
to wrest control of the clean-up from the 
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Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority — the independent agency set 
up to oversee the Harbor project — and 
give it back to the legislature. But the 
most serious threat will be mounted in 
the coming years, as rate payers’ water 
bills double and triple to pay for the $9 
billion clean-up. Advocates fear 
legislators could lose their nerve and 
begin dismantling the more costly parts 
of the system. 


Hazardous wastes 

Seventy-two communities, 20 percent 
of the state’s cities and towns, have had 
water wells shut down because of 
contamination from hazardous wastes 
spilled into the ground. Roughly 1500 
hazardous-waste sites have been 
confirmed around the state, and another 
2200 are suspected, most of them the 
result of leaking underground heating- 
oil and gasoline storage tanks. A few 
landfills are now leaking, and many 
environmentalists believe that in time all 
of the state’s 600 landfills will begin 
spilling their toxins into the soil and 
groundwater. 

“We really don’t know what's out 
there,” says Matt Wilson, director of the 
Massachusetts Campaign To Clean Up 
Hazardous Waste, a group that works 
with the approximately 70 neighborhood 
organizations in afflicted communities 
fighting for faster clean-ups and for 
compensation from polluters. 

Advocates in the toxic-waste battle got 
a big boost this year with the passage of 
the Toxic Use Reduction Act, a rare 
example of cooperation between 
industry and environmentalists that 
should result in a drastic lowering in the 
amount of hazardous chemicals used in 
the state. But efforts to clean up the 
thousands of existing spills, determine 
whether suspected sites are indeed 
contaminated, and find the thousands of 
others as yet unreported are being 
hampered by the state’s budget crisis. In 
1986 voters overwhelmingly approved a 
ballot question requiring the state's 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) to search out toxic-waste sites and 
do everything necessary to clean them 

up. The new mandate required 570 new 
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state environmental workers. In the three 
and a half years since the ballot initiative, 
the state has hired only 200 additional 
employees for the task and has failed to 
find a stable revenue source to pay their 
salaries. And now that budget cuts are 
setting in, 40 DEP workers are slated to 
lose their jobs this July, barring a major 
tax increase, and another 100 would be 
lost the following summer. 


To remedy this situation, the 
Massachusetts Public Interest Research 
Group (MassPIRG) is pushing legislation 
to set up a new tax on toxic chemicals, the 
proceeds to be used to pay for DEP’s 
hazardous-waste clean-up efforts. 
Industry lobbyists are not expected to be 
as cooperative this time around, 
however, and passing a tax on the state’s 
manufacturing sector during a near- 
recession will be no easy feat. 


Conservation and land use 

The development frenzy of the 1980s 
took a heavy toll on both natural and 
manmade environments, especially in 
eastern Massachusetts. Farms and fields 
begat condominiums and subdivisions. 
Precious public access to beaches was 
lost as developers snatched up 
waterfront property for multi-million- 
dollar homes. Scenic Cape Cod towns 
filled up with Burger Kings and mini- 
malls. Breeding grounds for rare birds 
and salamanders were lost to off-road 
vehicles and new homes. 

The speculative bubble has created an 
anti-growth backlash in many 
communities, but the most impressive 
and far-reaching effort to regain control 


by Rob French 


is the newly created Cape Cod 
Commission, a body with broad powers 
to regulate development, and even 
override state and local zoning laws 
throughout Barnstable County. The 
commission can ban fuel storage tanks or 
septic systems near wells (wells in Truro 
and Falmouth were closed in recent years 
because of contaminants from such 
sources), protect sensitive ponds, limit 
the number of boats in Cape harbors 
(which flush their toilets directly into the 
water), and halt commercial 
development in already crowded areas 

Environmentalists are fighting to block 
development of 1100 acres bordering 
Mount Greylock State Park, in the 
Berkshires. The state seized the land by 
eminent domain in the early ‘80s and 
originally planned to enter a public- 
private partnership with a developer — 
the state would build a golf course and 
cross-country ski trails, while the 
developer would construct 100 
condominium units and a small inn, 
leaving most of the parcel undisturbed. 
But over the years the developers’ plans 
have swelled to include more than 500 
single-family homes, hundreds of condo 
units, a health club, a conference center, 
and a small retail village. Some 
environmental yroups gave their 
blessing to the original project as a 
reasonable compromise that would 
prevent full-scale development. “We feel 
like we've been snookered,” says Gerard 
Bertrand, president of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. 

Mass Audubon is also fighting to 
protect the land around the Wachusett 
Reservoir. Although 80 percent of the 
land surrounding the Quabbin Reservoir 
is protected against potentially harmful 
development, only 20 percent of the 
Wachusett watershed is, even though all 
Quabbin water must pass through the 
Wachusett Reservoir on its way to 
Boston. The society is pushing legislation 
that would allow the state to buy land or 
ban landfills and gas stations near major 
water supplies like the Wachusett or the 
Cambridge Reservoirs. 

Every day, another plant or animal 
species disappears from the United 
States, usually because its habitat has 











been destroyed or disturbed. 
Massachusetts has lost at least 70 species 
(including the eastern gray wolf and the 
five-lined skink) in the past 150 years, 
and though another 400 (such as the red- 
bellied turtle, which lives in cranberry 
bogs) are now in danger of disappearing, 
only 22 of them are protected under 
federal law. Last year the Massachusetts 
Endangered Species Act passed both the 
House and Senate, but died when it 
missed a final vote of approval by five 
minutes. Proponents have placed the bill, 
which would require developers in 
sensitive ecological areas to show their 
work would not harm an endangered 
species, at the top of their legislative 
agenda this year. 

Some groups are taking a more long- 
range approach to protecting ecosystems 
by purchasing land outright. In the last 
three years the Audubon Society has 
spent $30 million on 6000 acres around 
the state, including tracts in the Ispwich 
River estuary and canyon lands near 
Williamstown. The Nature Conservancy, 
a private nationwide non-profit land- 
conservation group, is launching a $10 
million campaign to buy up to 7000 acres 
in 100 sites along the Connecticut River 
from Canada to Long Island Sound. The 
river winds through dozens of unique 
habitats, such as cliffs that are home to 
peregrine falcons and acidic peatlands 
where rare orchids grow. 


Clean air 

Every summer for the past decade, 
Boston’s air quality has been in violation 
of federal clean-air standards, standards 
that weren't very stringent to begin with. 
Weather broadcasts advise the elderly 
and those with respiratory problems to 
stay indoors because high levels of 
ozone, carbon dioxide, and particulate 
matter pose a serious health hazard. In 
1987, according to one study, Bay State 
companies released 31 million pounds of 
toxic wastes directly into the 
environment, primarily into the air as 
factory emissions. 

The governors of all New England 
states have agreed to push for tougher 
emissions standards for automobiles, the 
chief source of air pollution (see sidebar). 
In addition, State Representative Larry 
Alexander (D-Marblehead) is offering 
innovative legislation that would create 
tax incentives for more fuel-efficient 
commercial buildings and establish a 
sliding sales-tax rate for cars. Economical 
models might be tax-free, while gas 
guzzlers could face a 10 percent sales tax. 

With the nuclear-power industry in 
suspended animation, utilities and 
private power suppliers are returning to 
coal-fired plants as a main source of 
electricity. Nine coal-fired plants are 
currently being proposed in 
Massachusetts, ranging from a 28- 
megawatt facility in Ware to a 1200- 
megawatt plant in Assonet. Although 
new facilities can burn coal far more 
cleanly than the aging acid-rain 
producers of the Midwest, 
environmentalists are pushing for a 
moratorium on coal plants until the state 
sets up strict new standards on plant 
emissions. But more important, they 
argue, simply making better use of our 
existing electrical supply, through 
consumer conservation and high- 
efficiency technologies in homes and 
factories, would make the new power 
plants unnecessary. 


Recycling 

Massachusetts is only one of 50 states 
struggling to find a way to deal witha 
growing supply of garbage, but it is 
quickly heading for solid-waste crisis. 
The commonwealth produces nearly 
seven million tons of refuse each year, or 
2000 pounds per person. Meanwhile, 80 
percent of the state’s landfills are 
expected to fill up and close within five 
years. The Department of Environmental 
Protection estimates that the state must 
cut its garbage production in half for 
Massachusetts landfills and incinerators 
to be able to do the job, but only seven 
percent of all solid waste is now recycled. 

To boost that figure, MassPIRG is 
placing a ballot initiative before the 
voters this November that would require 
all product packaging in the state be 
made of recyclable or reusable materials 
by 1996. Packaging accounts for one- 
third of the waste stream. If the initiative 
succeeds, MassPIRG believes the state 
can boost its recycling rate to 32 percent 
by 2000. Such a plan would obviate the 
need for many new landfills and 
incinerators (thereby decreasing 
pollution), save trees and oil, and reduce | 
waste-disposal costs. | 
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The problems don’t stop at the state line. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
INITIATIVES IN 





NEW ENGLAND 


by Rob French 


any of the environmental 

problems facing Massachusetts 

— polluted water, too much 
garbage, evaporating open space and 
wildlife habitat — also plague the other 
New England states, but each has 
tailored its environmental agenda to 
meet its particular needs. Here’s a look at 
some of the major concerns, state by 
state. 


Rhode Island 

Activists here are backing a plan to 
unite several state environmental 
departments under a single agency. 
Currently, the state’s top 
environmentalist, the director of the 
Department of Environmental 
Management, spends much of his time 
issuing development permits. Under the 
proposal, the chief of the new 
department of the environment would be 
more ot an environmental advocate, 
relegating most permitting decisions toa 
specialized unit. 

Save the Bay, an environmental group 
working to protect Narragansett Bay, is 
lobbying to create a sewer-overflow 
system in the upper half of the bay, near 
Providence. As in Boston Harbor, rain 
runoff causes the sewers to flood, and the 
waste water, bypassing sewage plants, 
comes pouring into the bay untreated. A 
sewer-overflow system would capture 


(Debra Green assisted in researching 
this storv.) 


the excess runoff and hold it until the 
rains subsided and the treatment 
facilities could catch up. 

Since the Environmental Protection 
Agency turned thumbs down last year on 
the proposed Big River Reservoir, which 
would have supplied water to 
Providence and the East Bay 
communities, environmentalists have 
been hoping to capitalize by pushing for 
better conservation programs that would 
eliminate the need for a bigger water 
supply. Advocates are hoping to 
restructure existing rates that give big 
water users discounts; under a new plan, 
the more water customers use, the higher 
per-gallon price they would pay. 

Rhode Island groups have been 
aggressive in land conservation. The 
state has authorized $150 million for the 
purchase of open space, and a proposal 
for a coastal-preservation-bond issue will 
go before the voters in November. The 
Nature Conservancy is trying to save 
coastal and island shorelines by 
purchasing them outright; such habitats 
are the breeding grounds for rare birds 
like the piping plover. The group 
recently bought several hundred acres 
along Goosewing Beach in Little 
Compton and 400 acres on Block Island 
(home to the burying beetle — found 
only there and in Oklahoma) and is 
negotiating for 13 other sites around the 
state. The Conservation Law Foundation 
is fighting to maintain public access to 


See REGION, page 18 





The regional 


Radioactive waste 

The most severe storm facing the 
region as a whole is the upcoming 
fight over where to dispose of low- 
level radioactive wastes and, indeed, 
how to define what constitutes low- 
level wastes. By federal order, every 
state that produces such wastes (in 
nuclear-power plants, hospitals, and 
research facilities) soon must have 
either a facility to handle them or an 
agreement with another state that 
does. Except for Rhode Island, every 
New England state has a nuclear- 
power plant, but none has the means 
to dispose of low-level wastes. Maine 
and Vermont are looking to join the 
Rocky Mountain compact and dump 
their wastes out West, but New 
Hampshire has already tried to tie in 
with that consortium and been turned 
down. Connecticut and New Jersey 
are trying to form their own compact 
but cannot agree on which state will 
be stuck with the radioactive trash. 

Reportedly, only Massachusetts is 
looking to build a site in-state; should 
it try, a NIMBY battle on a scale yet 
unknown is anticipated. 

The Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission is considering softening 
its definition of low-level wastes so 
that 60 percent of what is now 
considered low-level would be below 
regulatory concern, and therefore 
could be disposed of in municipal 
landfills and sewers. Low-level waste 
is defined as any radioactive waste 
other than fuel rods and materials 
inside a reactor’s core. 

Twenty-two Massachusetts 
communities have passed ordinances 
to block the redefined radioactive 
wastes from their landfills, and 
Vermont has made the ban statewide. 


Fisheries depletion 

The New England fishing industry 
is in sad shape. Key commercial fish 
stocks are at dangerously low levels 
and still declining because the region 
cannot seem to limit the number of 
fishermen or the size of their catches. 
Between 1920 and 1960 an average of 
50,000 tons of haddock were taken 
annually from Georges Bank, a 
traditionally fertile fishing zone 
running up the coast from New Jersey 
to Massachusetts. Between 1985 and 
1987 only 7000 tons were harvested 
annually. The figures are similarly 
dismal for other bottom fish, such as 
cod and flounder. Environmentalists 
fear that without drastic reductions in 
the amount of fish taken over the next 
few years, the populations may not 
recover for well over a decade. 

Several environmental groups are 
pushing for more federal oversight of 
New England’s fisheries. The 
Conservation Law Foundation is 
planning to file suit to force the 
National Marine Fisheries Service to 
take over industry regulation from the 
New England Fisheries Management 
Council. And Greenpeace, in addition 
to pushing for limits on commercial 
fishing, is fighting to stop the use of 
gill nets and drift nets and other 
practices that kill large numbers of 
fish indiscriminately. 


Auto emissions 

Last year, the governors of all New 
England states agreed to press their 
legislatures to adopt California’s 
tough auto-emissions standards. New 
York is also considering the stringent 
requirements, which go far beyond 
the federal clean-air mandates, and 
the governors hope that if enough of 
the domestic auto market follows the 
California standards, Detroit 
automakers would be forced to build 
all their cars to meet the new 
specifications. 

Under the California guidelines, 
nitrogen-oxide emissions from 
automobiles — a prime source of acid 
rain — would drop by 40 percent, and 
hydrocarbon and carbon-monoxide 
emissions would decline by 25 to 28 
percent. Legislation is slowly but 
steadily winding its way through 
every New England state house but 
New Hampshire’s, where it has been 
put off indefinitely for more study. 

— RF 
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Sex, pols, and media types e Can women 


Murphy raps 
absence 


of parity 
in coverage 


by Jon Keller 


n “infuriated” Evelyn Murphy, 
A still smarting from an April 11 

front-page Boston Herald story 
that questioned the honesty of her 
résumé, fought back against what she 
termed unfair, and at times “bizarre,” 
coverage of her gubernatorial campaign 
during a Phoenix interview last week. 
And though Murphy would not ascribe a 
specific motivation to what she sees as a 
lack of “parity” in the media’s coverage 
of the race, she expressed concern that 
gender-reiated obstacles that chronically 
confront women politicians — such as a 
constant need to reassert their credentials 
and be considered legitimate by male- 
dominated political and media _hier- 
archies — are emerging as stumbling 
blocks to her own bid for the gov- 
ernorship. 

‘When I'm out doing events with John 
Silber, he gets referred to as ‘Dr.’ Silber 
but I don’t get referred to as ‘Dr.’ 
Murphy,” noted Murphy, who holds a 
PhD in economics. “Whether it’s con- 
scious or unconscious, women keep 
having to prove themselves all over 
again. You just have to keep working at it 
harder.” 

Murphy’s remarks come in the wake of 
a remarkable public confrontation be- 
tween her campaign and the Herald over 
the controversial April 11 story head- 
lined MURPHY CAMPAIGN RESUME 
CLAIM REJECTED. The article stated that 
Murphy was “taking credit for founding 
a company that business records and top 
corporate officials reveal was started by 
others” and said that Murphy had 
recently “come under fire for what some 
opponents see as exaggerated claims.” 
Murphy released a brief written com- 
ment denouncing the Herald report and 
issued statements from the two “top 
corporate officials” cited by the Herald, 
in which each claimed his remarks had 
been distorted by the newspaper. (On 
April 12 the Herald, terming the officials’ 
recantations “a startling turnabout,” dis- 
played their apparently contrasting 
before-and-after statements under the 
headline, WHAT A DIFFERENCE 24 
HOURS MAKE.) 

“I can’t second-guess the intent behind 
it,” said Murphy in the Phoenix inter- 
view. “All I know is that I saw that 
headline and it infuriated me. People 
were attacking my record, and I’m not 
going to stand by and let them do that. 
I’m very angry still, and Ill continue to be 
angry for a long time. I thought that 
headline was reprehensible.” 

It wasn’t the first time Murphy’s taken 
exception to the Herald's coverage of her, 
nor the first time her campaign has 
viewed reporting on Murphy as curious- 
ly imbalanced. (See related story on this 
page.) At the height of last winter's post- 
Thanksgiving cold snap, the Herald ran a 
large, unflattering photo on page one of 
Murphy in jogging shorts enjoying her 
vacation on a Florida resort island. An 
accompanying story recounted other 
politicians’ criticism of Murphy for being 
on holiday at a key moment in legislative 
deliberations over new taxes, but the 
lasting effect of the photo was to hold 
Murphy up for personal ridicule. 

“I don’t mind if a newspaper holds us 
all to the same standards and goes and 
tracks everybody else down on their 
vacation and takes similar photos,” said 
Murphy. “Just some kind of parity 
among us, that's all I’m asking for.” 

Murphy refused to claim flatly that 
sexism was a factor in the media’s 
coverage of her candidacy, but a top 
adviser, former Democratic National 
Committee political director Ann Lewis, 
was less reticent: “She doesn’t dwell on 
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Is Murphy getting a fair deal? 


it, but we should not kid ourselves about 
how deeply ingrained these attitudes 
are,” Lewis says. 

Still, Murphy, drawing on her own 
experience and that of other female 
politicians, did point out several ways in 
which the political and journalistic cul- 
tures make life difficult for women 
seeking high elective office. 

“We share a special burden to go make 
our qualifications known, when in most 
cases it’s not as though we jumped in 
with a lack of experience,” she declared. 
“It is my experience that you constantly 
have to start all over again and prove 
yourself; I beat nine people to win the 
convention endorsement in 1982, and 
when it was over I had to start from 
scratch again. 

“As much as I think I’ve made the case, 
there seems to be a limit to the ability to 
accept this set of credentials and ex- 
perience. Maybe there’s a threshold that, 
once you jump over it, you're established 
for good — I don’t know. But so far I find 
myself constantly still facing that. People 
say, ‘Oh yes, she’s got the qualifications, 
but is she electable?’ ” 

Murphy acknowledged that her rela- 
tively distant personal style and refusal 
to engage in the sort of off-the-record 
schmoozing that’s so common between 
politicians and the press may have 
helped foster the news media’s often 
critical coverage of her candidacy. But 
she also suggested there may simply be a 
gender-based language gap between her 
and the Fourth Estate that she cannot 
comfortably bridge. 

For example, Murphy noted that much 
of the media analyzed her February 5 TV 
mini-debate with Frank Bellotti in boxing 
terms, which, if applied more widely to 
campaign coverage, could never do 
justice to her political persona. “Women 
are basically more inclusive in our styles 
of leadership and management,” she 
asserted. “That kind of inclusion and 
base of support is different from the jab 
or counterpunch of traditional politics. 
Those boxing or warlike analogies, that is 
one image. But I certainly don’t want to 
start measuring women by jabs or 
counterpunches. 

“We will always find ourselves not 
with the loudest voice. My mother never 


raised her voice, she was a little teeny 
woman, about five feet. She was the 
most vocal person in my family, but she 
didn’t have to raise her voice. She got 
what she wanted, and she moved 
through very difficult circumstances with 
a sureness and a sense of force that never 
had a loud voice, but by and large she got 
there. 

“It's my sense that a lot of women 
coming along right now will do so with a 
very different style and voice. And the 
measure of whether we're effective as 
politicians and leaders will be: what's the 
diversity of people who will follow us? I 
think on that front, women by nature 
will include a lot more people, and that’s 
better for a state like Massachusetts than 
the narrow base of support that some of 
the guys have had.” 

In the meantime, Murphy and her top 
aides seem determined to make her voice 
heard in a fashion that will attract 
Democratic-primary voters in Septem- 
ber. As such, her campaign is poised to 
begin its first television advertising. 
“We're going to see to it that they hear us 
out on our turf,” said Murphy. 

But when it comes to the all-important 
exposure provided by free media, 
Murphy consultant Edward Reilly 
acknowledges the campaign faces tough 
sledding. “One of the things that we 
know in terms of voters is that there are 
questions with women candidates where 
voters tend to set the bar a little bit 
higher, like toughness and, leadership, 
needing to see a little bit more of these 
candidates before they really believe. 
The press is also made up of human 
beings, so when that’s a question average 
voters have, that’s a question they have, 
too.” 

“Evelyn has a different style, but 
different styles do not necessarily imply a 
sexist backlash,” adds Lewis. “It is 
incumbent on her as a candidate to talk 
about her principles and values in ways 
that communicate with the voters, and 
that does mean talking to the press. Her 

osition is like that of Jackie Robinson 
the first major-league baseball player to 
break the game’s color line]: you get the 
brickbats, you get the insults, and it takes 
a very special kind of courage to get out 
there and run those bases alone.” 0 
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by Jon Keller 


Governor Michael Dukakis in the 

process of filling out his cabinet, a 
young economist named Evelyn Murphy 
was interviewed by Dukakis aides. 
Murphy was on the short list of women 
from which Dukakis intended to fulfill 
his campaign promise of hiring female 
cabinet secretaries. We want you on 
board, Murphy remembers being told. 
Here are the remaining secretariats: 
environment, economic affairs, con- 
sumer affairs. Well, said Murphy, I’m not 
an expert on the environment, and 
consumer affairs seems like a job for a 
lawyer, which I’m not. I’d like economic 
affairs. 

The response: Oh, sorry. That one’s for 
a guy. 

Sixteen years later, Murphy is again 
seeking an office that’s always been a 
man’s preserve. And this time, she’s 
found herself running a more formidable 
gauntlet — a political-journalism estab- 
lishment dominated by men and, given 
the ugly backdrop of Dukakis’s dashed 
presidential hopes and the never-ending 
fiscal fiasco, quite grumpy men at that. 

We'll leave the question of whether the 
State House press corps is inherently 
sexist to the related “Don’t Quote Me” 
column, by Mark Jurkowitz. But you'd 
have to be blind to ignore the barely 
veiled sexism of many male reporters 
and politicians when Murphy’s name 
comes up, be it the reflexive eye-rolling 
with which her fellow pols evaluate her 
tenure (“She's lighter than a soufflé,” 
said one prominent state representative, 
reaching instinctively for a cooking 
analogy) or the ubiquitous, demeaning 
description of Murphy as, to put it 
politely, Mike Dukakis with mammary 
glands. ‘ 

Yes, Evelyn Murphy has to put up with 
a fair amount of crap because of her 
gender. And to the extent that Frank 
Bellotti, John Flood, and John Silber don’t 
have to put up with the same because 
they’re men, the playing field in the 
Democratic primary could be viewed as 
uneven. In Phoenix interviews this week, 
Murphy and, to a lesser extent, her top 
aides were careful not to lay too much 
blame for her campaign’s problems to 
date on sexism, yet it was clear from their - 
comments that they believe her gender 
has been, at least in part, responsible for 
the rough go they’ve been getting from 
the boys on the bus. 

But that shouldn't obscure the record. 
Murphy doesn’t feel comfortable exercis- 
ing the sort of personal diplomacy that 
can help create a sympathetic dynamic 
with the media, her campaign has 
consistently fallen short on the 
mechanics of handling the Fourth Estate, 
and a good deal of the skeptical press can 
be traced to her credibility-sapping 
adherence in the past to the Dukakis 
administration's party line. 

Murphy’s hasn’t been an impressive 
performance. And that’s the most ob- 
vious reason the media reviewers have 
often seemed, to put it mildly, far from 
impressed. 

On September 19, Murphy outlined 
how she’d handle the state’s finances in a 
major speech to the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The next day, 
both the Boston Globe and the Boston 
Herald offered sharply critical commen- 
tary, the former wary of her no-new- 
taxes approach, the latter wondering 
why she hadn’t spoken up earlier. And 
the Globe also featured an unusually 
harsh critique of the speech by State 
House bureau chief Bruce Mohl, who 
pointedly noted gaps between Murphy’s 

See SORRY, page 13 
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by Steven Stark 


ith the gubernatorial electoral 
W bids of Ann Richards in Texas, 

Dianne Feinstein in California, 
and Evelyn Murphy here in Massachu- 
setts, as well as the US Senate bids of 
Lynn Martin in Illinois and Claudine 
Schneider in Rhode Island, it’s clear that 
women candidates are on their way to 
becoming an everyday occurrence in 
American politics. Obviously this wasn’t 
always the case: women didn’t even get 
the vote until 1920, and until the 1960s 
many women elected to office were 
widows, selected to succeed their hus- 
bands. 

But just because there are far more 
women seeking office today than ever 
before doesn’t mean voters view women 
candidates the same way they view their 
male counterparts. Sure, there’s probably 
less discrimination than there was even 
10 years ago. And it’s certainly true that 
the election of such disparate women as 
Senator Nancy Kassebaum, Senator 
Barbara Mikulski, Governor Kay Orr, 
Governor Ella Grasso, and Governor 
Madeline Kunin shows that there is no 
single stereotype to which women must 
conform to get elected. Still, Geraldine 
Ferraro clearly faced problems as a vice- 
presidential candidate that a male nomi- 
nee never would have confronted. 

Like everything else in politics, the 
effect of gender on a contest depends on 
a number of factors, particularly how the 
candidate handles the issue. For starters, 
it’s hard for a woman candidate to 
confront the question directly, since the 
more she talks about it, the more she calls 
attention to it. That could prove to be a 
problem for, say, Ann Richards, as her 
supporters are talking about making her 
run a “national race for the women’s 
community.” 

Moreover, addressing sexism usually 
backfires, since it’s difficult to appeal to 
voters by telling them how prejudiced 
they are. 

GOP women usually find it easier to 
deal with the gender problem than do 
Democrats since voters’ stereotypes of 
Republicans (they’re tough but not com- 
passionate) are balanced by their stereo- 
types of women (weak but com- 
passionate). In contrast, the stereotypes 
about women and Democrats reinforce 
one another. 

Contrary to the conventional wisdom, 
men aren't the major problem for women 
candidates: polls consistently show that 
women over 50 are the ones most 
reluctant to vote for a woman, a reason 
women candidates frequently run ads 
aimed at these voters in the days before 
an election. 

Here, briefly, are the disadvantages 
and advantages a woman faces when she 
seeks high office. 


Disadvantages 

Toughness. Probably the biggest prob- 
lem women face is that voters view them 
as less decisive than men, especially 
when it comes to matters of force. For 
example, in questions concerning the use 
of the military (foreign policy and prison 
riots) or crime, voters are likely to trust 
men more than women, particularly in 
races for executive posts. Thus women 
must prove their strength to voters, as 
has Feinstein, with her advocacy of the 
death penalty, and Margaret Thatcher, 
with the sheer force of her personality 
(the Falklands conflict didn’t hurt, either, 
just as war didn’t tarnish Golda Meir’s 
image.) This, however, is likely to result 
in a Catch-22: the more women can- 
didates attempt to prove their resolve, 
the more chance they give voters to 
dislike them for being mean. 
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Ferraro faced problems male nominees avoided. 


Because a president is viewed, in part, 
as a commander-in-chief, the toughness 
test will pose a particular problem for 
women seeking the presidency. 

Fundraising. Because the world of the 
boardroom — and the labor union — is 
still largely controlled by men, women 
candidates generally have more trouble 
raising money than men. What's more, 
they also get hurt because the press 
equates fundraising ability with political 
success in the early days of a campaign 
(witness the coverage of Frank Bellotti’s 
fundraising efforts compared with 
Murphy’s). The sexism inherent in fund- 
raising is another reason Republican 
women (who often have greater access to 
money because of their party’s tra- 
ditional ties to big business) may have an 
easier time running for high office than 
their Democratic counterparts. 

The press corps. It’s not only in the 
boardroom where an old-boy network 
exists. The nation’s and states’ political 
press corps are overwhelmingly white 
and male. Whether it’s The McLaughlin 
Group, the New Republic, or the pages of 
every major Boston paper (including this 
one), you won't find many women 
commenting on politics. They don’t call 
political reporters “the boys on the bus” 
for nothing. This male domination is also 
why politics tends to be covered in 
macho, athletic terms — who’s ahead, 
who looks toughest, who controls the 
debate — rather than more substantively. 

In an era of direct communication with 
voters, press coverage of a campaign is 


* less important than it used to be. But it 


still matters. An analysis of news report- 
ing by Celinda Lake, vice-president of 
Greenberg-Lake, a_ polling concern, 
found that reporters focus far more on 
the appearance and family of women 
candidates than those of men. That can 
cut both ways, of course, but it does give 
women candidates more variables to 
worry about. 


Advantages 

Political outsiders. Women clearly 
aren't part of the old-boy network. 
Because of this, they are usually viewed 
as less corruptible than men, as they tend 
to be seen as “good government” can- 
didates. Moreover, they’re seen as more 
likely to shake up the status quo. The 
irony, of course, is that for a woman 
candidate to claim these advantages she 
must also demonstrate an ability to work 
with the old-boy network so she can get 
things done. That's a difficult tightrope to 
walk. 

Breaking through the media clutter. 
Because women candidates are still 
something of a novelty, voters pay more 
attention to them. In an era in which 
politicians have great trouble breaking 
through the clutter of news, regular 
programming, and other political ads, 
that’s no small advantage. 

Negative campaigning. Negative 
advertising is one of the most powerful 
tools in a candidate’s arsenal, but the 
evidence suggests that it’s very difficult 
to run a negative campaign against a 
female opponent. Because women are 
perceived as less powerful than men, 
such negative campaigns often end up 
creating sympathy for the female oppo- 
nent. That’s the problem George Bush 
faced when he debated Geraldine Fer- 
raro in 1984 (remember the controversy 
surrounding Bush’s comment the next 
day, when he said, “We tried to kick a 
little ass”). It may well be the main 
reason Ann Richards, the target of a 
vicious negative campaign, ended up 
decisively defeating Jim Mattox two 
weeks ago in the Texas Democratic 
primary. Negative campaigning also be- 
came a hot topic here in Massachusetts 
when Frank Bellotti was viewed by many 
as “too tough” because of the way he 
responded to Murphy in a mini-debate. 
Had Bellotti been debating a man, the 
issue never would have arisen. O 
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by Mark Jurkowitz 


hen Evelyn Murphy, in the 
W interview published in this 

issue, referred to the chasm of 
communication between female can- 
didates and a male-dominated media 
brigade, she broached an issue that goes 
far beyond whether she is getting a fair 
shake in the headlines. The broader 
question is whether the State House 
press corps — which melds the tradition- 
ally male realms of politics and journal- 
ism — is a culturally unfriendly and 
forbidding arena for women. Is there an 
inherent sexism that makes life difficult 
for females, be they pols, journalists, or 
political aides, who function in that very 
insular world? 

To look for an answer, | interviewed a 
number of women who have done 
business on the fourth floor of the State 
House, where the press is housed. Some 
are current State House reporters, some 
are former reporters, and some are 
political operatives. Their experiences 
and opinions vary, but the bottom line is, 
almost all of them acknowledge that it 
takes a combination of toughness and 
flexibility to thrive amid the testosterone 
overload of the press-corps environment. 
Some believe that the overwhelming 
male perspective there manifests itself — 
sometimes subtly, sometimes more 
overtly — in everything from the way 
women reporters are treated to the kinds 
of political stories that get reported. And 
almost all, for obvious reasons, spoke 
from behind the cloak of anonymity. 





Breaking into the line-up 

A number of female journalists who've 
worked at the State House have fun- 
damentally positive views of their stint 
with the boys on the bus. ‘When I 
worked there, I had no problems with 
any of my colleagues,” asserts one 
erstwhile reporter who felt comfortable 
having an evening beer with her co- 
workers. “Don’t take yourself too 
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seriously. That’s the most important 
thing.” 

The State House “can be a very hostile 
place for women who are not flexible,” 
says Globe State House staffer Renee 
Loth, who also did an earlier stint in the 
press room there for the Phoenix. But she 
concludes that “working well up here is 
absolutely a function of the individual 
person rather than your gender. If you're 
a stiff, it doesn’t matter if you're a boy or 
a girl.” 

Others echo Loth’s sense that the 
press-room hierarchies are not necessari- 
ly gender related. Some say the primary 
distinction is between the veteran old- 
guard types (Herald columnist Peter 
Lucas is often cited as the head of that 
faction) and the new school of younger 
reporters. There’s also a belief that a 
reporter's success and satisfaction at the 
State House is largely dependent on 
whether he or she represents a powerful 
media outlet with institutivnal clout or a 
smaller.operation that is a more marginal 
player. (The physically isolated and 
beefy Globe bureau is an entity unto 
itself.) : 

But there is almost unanimous senti- 
ment among those women interviewed 
that until a female journalist or politico 
finds the comfort zone in the press room, 
the claustrophobic locker-room _at- 

See DOME, page 12 
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State House press: a man’s world 


Dome 


Continued from page 11 
atmosphere there can be damn 
disconcerting. “In some ways, 
there are more pressures on a 
woman and you're looked at 
more suspiciously because you're 
treading on the old-boy 
network,” says one former State 
House reporter who has reason- 
ably fond memories of her 
tenure. “One on one they’re great 
guys,” adds another ex-scribe 
who made her peace with most of 
her colleagues. “But when they 
hang out in the hall, it’s intimidat- 
ing. A student of Freud studying 
male behavior would have a 
year’s worth of material in that 
press room.’ 

Most of those who have toiled 
in the State House press corps 
seem able to shrug off the off- 
color joke, the girl watcher’s ogle, 
or the macho ambiance as an 
occupational hazard. One who 
wasn’t is Susan Forrest, the Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune reporter 
who had a very brief and un- 
pleasant stay at the State House 
last year after winning the 
Pulitzer Prize for reporting on the 
state’s furlough system and the 
Willie Horton fiasco. There are 
two sides to the story: one is that 
Forrest was brutally ostracized by 
a hostile male press corps; the 
other side — aired in a Herald 
political column — is that she 
alienated folks from the outset 
by, among other things, loudly 
broadcasting her Pulitzer ac- 
claim. In any event, Forrest threw 
in the towel and never returned 
to the State House after the item 
appeared in the Herald. A 
number of observers say her 
wound was self-inflicted, but 
there are those who view her as a 
symbol of what happens to a 
woman who’s not allowed to join 
the club. 


Weakness in numbers 

“I think the problem is that 
there aren’t enough women at all 
—,either in the media or state 
government,” says one long-time 
Beacon Hill observer. And it’s 
hard to argue with the stats. Of 
the 200 state legislators listed in 
the 1989 Massachusetts Political 
Almanac, 165 were male and only 


35 were female. That ratio is 
almost the same among the State 
House press corps, with women 
making up 11 of the 50 print and 
broadcast journalists on the 1989 
Massachusetts State Press As- 
sociation roster. (There have 
been a few personnel shifts since 
that listing was compiled.) Only a 
handful of women legislators are 
considered major powers who 
command press attention, the 
most notable being Pat McGov- 
ern, the tough and respected 
Senate Ways and Means chair, 
and state rep and _ lieutenant- 
governor candidate Marjorie 
Clapprood, whose combination 
of looks, ideas, and brashness has 
thrust her into the spotlight. On 
the Fourth Estate side, Loth and 
Channel 5’s Janet Wu top many 
lists of the most powerful women 
journalists in the State House, but 
there is a much larger contingent 
of male bigfeet. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
gauge of sexual equality in the 
press corps is the status of the 
Globe's M.E. Malone, who has 
become her bureau’s budget 
watchdog. One observer con- 
siders it a “real breakthrough” 
that Malone has trod on tra- 
ditional male turf in her role as 
numbers cruncher. Another 
points out that perhaps the job 
fell to her by default, since most 
of the men in the bureau (and to 
be fair, Loth as well) are out 
covering the sexy story, the 1990 
political campaign. 


The gender gap 

One of the harshest critics of 
the State House media contin- 
gent is a former press secretary 
whose job was to win the hearts 
.nd minds of reporters. “You 
have to make modifications,” she 
explains. “Dress very con- 
servatively. If you smile too 
much, you're coming on. If you're 
pretty, you’re dumb. You get the 
vibes.” She adds that she was 
afraid even to ask a journalist out 
for post-work drinks for fear of 
the loose-woman sort of gossip 
that would inevitably ensue, and 
claims that at one point, when 
her boss was on a hot streak of 
positive press, she was victimized 
by lascivious speculation about 
just what she had done to engi- 
neer such coverage. 

“Every woman I knew who 
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ever worked up there hated it,” 
she asserts. “It’s a boys’ room.” 

Although that view is unusual- 
ly severe, women who have 
worked as reporters admit that 
there are distaff downsides. One 
claims that though an older male 
reporter might take an incoming 
male colleague under his wing, 
there was no such mentoring 
system for females. Others admit 
that certain sources and stories 
are nearly unattainable because 
they flow out of mano-a-mano, 
beer-and-a-shot-and-hockey- 
talk interactions. “I had to be 
willing to walk into the Golden 
Dome [the no-frills watering hole 
and political hangout around the 
corner from the State House],” 
notes one journalist. “A lot of 
women aren't.” 

Some hold that women pols 
have to go farther thdn their male 
counterparts to prove themselves 
to the men who cover them. “I 
think they think it’s easier to hold 
women up to ridicule than men,” 
says one observer still active in 
the State House. (Indeed, one 
wonders whether the Herald 
would have gone to Florida to 
photograph Jack Flood jogging 
on vacation instead of Evelyn 
Murphy.) “They want more, they 
demand more,” she adds. “They 
want women to be smarter.” 

Another political activist de- 
scribes the kind of Catch-22 that 
this can create. “I think women 
have to be more serious,” she 
‘says. “Consequently, they are 
more issue oriented. Consequent- 
ly, they’re seen as boring. This 
[the State House press corps] is a 
cynical bunch.” 

Many women, sources say, 
become fearful of the boys in the 
press, and their reticence is often 
perceived as aloofness, nastiness, 
or even a lack of gray matter. 
There are some who feel that 
dynamic best describes Murphy’s 
uneasy and unhappy relationship 
with much of the media. 


News from 
a man’s-eye view 

Several of the women who 
commented for this article 
stressed that almost all the State 
House news that’s fit to print is 
filtered through a male prism. 
One reporter asserts that the rise 
of the abortion issue represents 
the first time she has ever delved 
“into a political story that I felt 
completely involved in,” one in 
which she became a_ valued 
resource for her male colleagues. 

By and large, these women say, 
male reporters and editors evince 
much less interest in the social- 
service/human-interest type of 
articles that are pejoratively 
known as “boo-hoo stories” or 
“girl stories.” Consequently, they 
either get less play in the papers 
or it falls to the female reporters 
to file them. 

What male journalists are in- 
ordinately interested in, accord- 
ing to these sources, are cam- 
paign-strategy stories, a public 
battle between two public fig- 
ures, or just some old-fashioned 
dirt on a politician. 

“There’s a certain male idea of 
what political coverage is or 
isn’t,” notes a reporter, who 
decries the preoccupation with 
‘inside baseball.” 

Men journalists “are very un- 


_receptive to any kind of issue,” 


echoes a State House source. 
“Everyone says women are 
gossips but look at ‘Pols and 
Politics’ and ‘Short Circuits,’ ” 
she says, referring to the Sunday 
political-tidbit columns that run 
in the Herald and Globe. “It's 
gossip. It’s personality politics.” 

“There are ways to redefine 
news,” sighs one observer, with 
more hope than conviction, re- 
cognizing that “politics is one of 
the last bastions of a man’s 
world.” 

But one gets the distinct feeling 
that until that bastion is invaded 
by enough women to bring the 
walls tumbling down, the State 
House press room will continue 
to be a place where the men are 
men, and the woman are adap- 
tive. 0 
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Continued from page 10 
current positions and past be- 
havior. 

On February 7, Murphy tried 
again to establish turf on the 
budget issue with another 
speech, this time proposing a 
package of tax hikes and savings 
initiatives such as privatizing the 
Hynes Convention Center. Again, 
much of the ensuing press cov- 
erage was negative, with articles 
in both dailies challenging 
Murphy’s data and the feasibility 
of her ideas. A few days later, 
under skeptical questioning about 
the usefulness of her plan at a 
State House press conference, 
Murphy claimed to have “broken 
the logjam” of the state’s budget- 
ary impasse, an overly optimistic 
assertion for which she was 
roundly ridiculed by the media. 

On March 29, amid mounting 
concern that Murphy’s relatively 
passive campaign was losing pol- 
itical ground to Bellotti’s, Murphy 
staged a media event designed to 
turn up the heat on her opponent. 
In remarks outside Boston City 
Hospital, Murphy charged that in 
1987 Bellotti had been a “paid 
lobbyist to work against the 
universal-health-care-access”’ 
bill. Asked by reporters for 
documentation, Murphy 
produced a 1987 Globe article 
that, the Globe reported the next 
day, seemed to. contradict 
Murphy’s charge and support the 
rebuttal offered by Bellotti im- 
mediately after Murphy’s press 
conference. The following Sun- 
day’s Globe summed up the 
incident with a critical analysis of 
the Murphy campaign’s per- 
formance headlined A STRATEGY 
THAT BACKFIRED ON MURPHY. 

As tough as the coverage of 
Murphy’s staged events has 
been, it’s the unsolicited articles 
that have really stung. Last De- 
cember, during an_un- 
precedented cold snap, Herald 
readers were greeted with a large 
page-one photo of Murphy, 
equipped with headphones, 
short-shorts, and a blissful smile, 
jogging along a palm-tree-lined 
road on a Florida resort island. 
The accompanying text quoted 
State House observers needling 
Murphy for being on vacation at 
the height of debate over a new 
tax plan, but it was the unflatter- 
ing photograph that generated 
the greatest comment, most 
notably a Margery Eagan column 
in the Herald a few days later 
offering the candidate advice on 
how to deal with her “cellulite.” 

In a Phoenix interview this 
week, Murphy made it clear she 
was especially angry about an 
April 11 Herald page-one story 
headlined MURPHY CAMPAIGN 
RESUME CLAIM REJECTED, in 
which Murphy’s long-standing 
claim to have “founded” a non- 
profit consulting firm was de- 
scribed as “taking credit” for 
something “started by others.” 
The article, which seemed con- 
trived, suggested that Murphy 
had “come under fire” recently 
for “exaggerated claims,” such as 
her logjam-breaking declaration 
and her lobbying charges against 
Bellotti. Both sources quoted in 
the Herald story insisted in writ- 
ten statements the next day that 
their comments had been dis- 
torted. 

Until we get a candid page-one 
look at Bellotti letting it all hang 
out on vacation, the suspicion of 
insidious sexism will linger. To 
the extent that the political media 
insist on covering the race as if it’s 
a heavyweight boxing match, 
Murphy’s gender will un- 
doubtedly be enough to convince 
some reporters that she’s out of 
place in the squared circle. And 
there’s no doubt that for Murphy, 
as for any woman trying to make 
it in an overwhelmingly male 
dominion, everything comes a 
little bit tougher. But much of the 
blame for the negative media can 
be laid squarely at the doorstep of 

See SORRY, page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
the candidate and the campaign. 
* * * 

After two low-key but gener- 
ally well-received terms as a 
Dukakis cabinet member, 
Murphy’s 1986 victory in the 
lieutenant governor's race won 
favorable press attention. The 
first-ever election of a woman to 
statewide office was a nice his- 
torical angle, and Murphy’s decis- 
ive win over convention en- 
dorsee Gerard D'Amico added a 
bit of drama. The media was 
generally sympathetic, too, when 
Dukakis squelched Murphy’s 
January 1987 selection of long-- 
time aide Joseph Baerlein to be 
her chief of staff. Other than that, 
there’s precious little of Murphy 
in the news clip morgue — that’s 
what tends to happen to lieuten- 
ant governors, particularly when, 
like Murphy, they associate with 
the press corps almost exclusively 
through the arms-length 
procedures of press release and 
news conference. 

But media interest in Murphy 
was dramatically heightened by 
the success of Dukakis’s presi- 
dential campaign. In the late 
winter and early spring of 1988,- 
with Dukakis surging toward a 
party nomination given added 
value by a stumbling Reagan 
administration, it became ap- 
parent to Murphy aides that 
events had elevated her stature. 
“Suddenly we were going down 
to Fall River, and Mayor [Carlton]} 
Viveiros, who was against her in 
‘82 and ‘86 and generally doesn’t 
give anybody the time of day 
unless it’s in his own best 
interests, was at her feet,” recalls 
one top Murphy staff member. “It 
was clear she was going to be the 
next governor, and people were 
willing to start fresh with her.” 

That included the State House 
press. In an attempt to establish 
rapport between Murphy and the 
media,“ Murphy aides set up a 
series of largely off-the-record 
meetings with reporters in early 
1988. The goal: “‘Let’s get some 
common ground, let’s talk about 
the fact she has Red Sox season 
seats in the bleachers, let's let 
them know she’s a human be- 
ing,” recalls another Murphy 
staffer who was there. 

The rendezvous didn’t go well. 
Murphy’s discomfort with the 
format was evident. “There’s 
nothing off-the-record,” she said 
in a Phoenix interview last week, 
reflecting her belief that things 
said privately to reporters often 
become public and, on general 
principle, shouldn’t be said at all. 
Reporters, summoned to an un- 
usual, informal session with a 
normally reluctant public figure, 
apparently expected a level of 
give-and-take that wasn’t forth- 
coming: by mid February, when 
the meetings began, early signs of 
the state's fiscal deterioration had 
become evident; reporters expect- 
ing a candid critique from 
economist Murphy instead got 
only a repeat of the steady-as- 
she-goes Dukakis party line. 

About halfway through the list 
of State House press, Murphy 
“just got sick of it,” says one aide. 
A precipitating factor may have 
been a February 23 Boston Herald 
article recounting how Baerlein’s 
private consulting group was a 
prime bidder for a $3 billion 
Massachusetts Water Resources 
Authority contract. The story, 
complete with a misleading head- 
line labeling Baerlein’s activity as 
“bid-rigging,”” enraged Murphy 
and led to Baerlein’s leaving his 
unpaid job as chairman of 
Murphy’s political committee. 
Ensuing news accounts of a 
possible conflict of interest be- 
tween Murphy’s public position 
and Baerlein’s private consulting 

practice generated embarrassing 
headlines and vehement denials 
from both Baerlein and Murphy, 
and ultimately went totally un- 
substantiated. 
Murphy’s taste of the intense, 








a 





hair-trigger media scrutiny that 
even potential power brings 
seemed to intensify her aversion 
to the press. Defiantly, she 
brought Baerlein with her to the 
Democratic Convention in Atlan- 
ta; in their conventions reports, 


both the Herald and the Globe 


made sarcastic reference to his 
presence. Her decision to return 
to Beacon Hill on the eve of 
Dukakis’s acceptance speech, in- 
tended to show leadership in- 
itiative, was mocked by a press 
corps well aware of her exclusion 
from power during Dukakis’s 
campaign absences. 

If Murphy’s refusal — even 
privately — to refute the unravel- 
ing Dukakis administration 
budgetary cover story during the 
campaign scotched any chance of 
building up credibility reserves 
with reporters, her insistence on 
maintaining the charade after the 
election left much of the press 
downright hostile. Ignoring her 
own staff's entreaties to go public 
with her private concerns about 
the administration’s hopelessly 
imbalanced budget, Murphy 
stayed loyal and quiet through 





MICHAEL ROMANOS 


Ann Lewis 


1988 and much of 1989, a posture 
characterized as absurd and hy- 
pocritical by the press after the 
January 1989 leakage of memos 
she'd written to Dukakis warning 
of fiscal disaster. “The press were 
hoping for something different 
from her, but she wouldn’t do it,” 
says one former aide. ‘That's 
why they want to hang her with 
it. Even if she were a man and she 
did what she did, she would have 
been treated the same way.” 

“There are a lot of people in 
that State House who are so 
pissed off at Michael Dukakis, 
and she has become a vessel for 
that anger,” adds Murphy adviser 
Edward Reilly. 

Indeed, with a few notable 
exceptions, such as the infamous 
Florida vacation photo, most of 
the negative coverage has been 
the predictable backlash any can- 
didate would receive from a 
skeptical press corps confronted 
with a campaign’s logistical and 
tactical ineptitude. 

Last August, reporters expect- 
ing a routine response from 
Murphy to a Frank Bellotti 
speech on fiscal reform were 
surprised to hear the campaign 
say there would be no response. 
There was further surprise and 
dismay when Murphy did indeed 
emerge from her office to talk 
with a few reporters lucky 
enough to be gathered outside 
(beat reporters sitting in the press 
room were never notified of her 
availability). And when Murphy 
declined to offer even the most 
marginally quotable. comments 
See SORRY, page 18 
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Group sales: 783-0212 


Se COWBOY JUNKIES 













































Special Guest TOWNES VAN ZANDT 


Berklee Performance Center * Friday, May 4 * 7 pm 














Pasta salads. Croissants. Sandwiches. 
Home-baked calzone. 
And of course the Antipasto Fantasia. 
Just a few of our midday specials. 
Just a few of the reasons folks call us 





LaLuncheria 


af 
LaGroceria 


RISTORANTE ITALIANO 


853 Main St., Cambridge 
876-4162 







Now Open Saturday Lunch 
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*% % Starring «x 
Your Four Favorites at Special Prices 


Mon. -Sat. 5 p.m.-10 p.m. 









ltem Price 


® 12 ounce Filet Mignon 14.95 
@ Roast Half-Chicken 9.95 
@ Mixed Grill on Skewer 12.95 
© Boston Scrod 10.95 





‘I gave this dinner Four Stars, don't miss a mouth J 
watering minute of it" 
Drop-Kick Murphy 









' UPPER LEVEL, COPLEY PLACE, BOSTON, 266-1964 . 
OPEN EVERY DAY 11.30 AM ‘TILL : 
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Sorry 


Continued from page 15 

on Bellotti’s speech before 
abruptly walking away from the 
press, the assembled media 
responded with a mixture of 
anger and contempt. 

In September, coverage of 
Murphy’s big budget speech was 
clearly affected by her cam- 
paign’s bungled handling of ad- 
vance distribution of the remarks. 
No one was supposed to get them 
ahead of time, but the Globe did. 
This angered the Herald, which 
demanded, and received, its own 
advance copy. The rest of the 
print and electronic media, in- 
furiated at seeing details of the 
speech in the morning papers, 
gave the event, at best, lukewarm 
coverage. And the next day, 
when the Globe's Mohl wrote his 
scathing analysis of Murphy’s 
proposals, the Murphy campaign 
was left to speculate whether the 
negative tone was a result of its 
own logistical blunders, 
Murphy’s failure over a period of 
years to establish any sort of 
credibility with Mohl, or both. 

It isn’t as if the local press is 
inclined to savage anything 
Murphy does. The Globe 
responded favorably to her Janu- 
ary 6 announcement speech and 
sympathetically to her recent 
observations about Dukakis’s 
lack of political loyalty to her. 
WBZ-TV’s Andy Hiller and WBZ- 
radio’s Peter Meade were among 
the political commentators who 
defended Murphy against the 
Herald's April 11 attempt to 
challenge her integrity on the 
basis of political gossip and an 
ambiguously worded résumé. 

But when Murphy comes for- 
ward, as she did recently, with an 
incompletely documented charge 
about Bellotti‘s lobbying ac- 
tivities, then fails to rebut Bellot- 
ti's immediate, sharply worded 
response, she’s got to expect to 
take a beating from a press corps 
that still is not convinced that the 
candidate or campaign is ready 
for prime time. 

Murphy’s a Red Sox fan, so she 
ought to know that when the Sox 
are doing well, they’re the toast 
of the town, but when they're 
losing, they’re bums, and every 
foible is pounced upon. So far in 
this campaign, Murphy’s made 
plenty of errors — the mishan- 
dling of press relations, her 


New Releases, 


silence on the budget woes, her 
hesitant distancing from Du- 
kakis, the fumbled campaign 
logistics. And if her name were 
Ed Murphy instead of Evelyn 
Murphy, there’s no reason to 
believe the critical press reaction 
to her campaign so far would be 
any different. O 


Region 


Continued from page 9 

Newport's coastline, blocked by 
developers who have gobbled up 
oceanfront land. 


Maine 

The biggest environmental is- 
sue here is the fight over the 
North Woods, which covers two- 
thirds of the state. For gen- 
erations, the large paper com- 
panies ruled over the millions of 
acres of timber in the northern 
regions of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine, and few ever 
conceived of the land as anything 
but a vast natural stockpile for 
the paper mills. But the paper 
companies fell victim to the 
leveraged-buyout craze of the 
1980s, and now, to pay off the 
enormous debts incurred in the 
buyouts, the companies’ new 
owners are trying to sell off 
enormous tracts of forest to de- 
velopers. In 1988 Diamond Inter- 
national, a major landholder 
throughout New Hampshire and 
Maine, sold 67,000 acres and set 
off shock waves in the region. 

In response, the US Forest 
Service launched a study of how 
best to manage the North Woods, 
but the preliminary draft, issued 
last fall, drew criticism from 
environmentalists, who saw it as 
being too focused on the paper 
companies’ bottom lines, rather 
than conservation. Eco-activists 
are pushing the timber com- 
panies and the Forest Service to 
devise a plan to preserve much of 
the forests, cut down on 
herbicides used to kill the slower- 
growing hardwoods, and halt 
clear-cutting. If they don’t get 
satisfaction there, bills to 
promote these goals are already 
pending in the Maine legislature. 

As much as a third of Maine 
can be classified as wetlands. 
When President Bush announced 
his policy last year of no net 
national loss of wetlands, Maine 
environmentalists took heart and 
asked the state’s Department of 


Environmental Protection for re- 
gulations to back up the presi- 
dent’s words. But the guidelines 
the state proposed were seen as 
ridiculously lax, allowing for fill- 
ing and development of all but 
the most critical wetlands, and 
the environmental community is 
trying to pressure the state to 
toughen its approach. 

The third major environmental 
initiative is the clean-up of Casco 
Bay, which stretches from 
Portland nearly to Brunswick 
and, in terms of some toxins, is as 
polluted as Boston Harbor. 
Portland is a major oil-importing 
town, and minor spills are com- 
mon. Herbicides used in the 
upland forests wind up in Casco 
Bay, killing marine life and 
poisoning fish that wind up on 
the dinner table. And the abun- 
dance of recreational boaters 
means an abundance of sewage 
dumped directly into the water. 
For much of the summer, the 
region’s extensive clam flats are 
closed owing to bacterial infec- 
tions. The Conservation Law 
Foundation has filed suit against 
the Portland Water District to 
force the start of a clean-up effort, 
but as with Boston Harbor, the 
job would take more than a 
decade. 


New Hampshire 

Five of the six New England 
states have nuclear-power plants, 
and the Pilgrim plant in 
Plymouth has been plagued for 
years with severe operational 
problems; yet the Seabrook fa- 
cility on the New Hampshire 
coast remains the focal point for 
many of the nation’s anti-nuclear 
activists. Although the plant was 
granted its operating license in 
March, the state of Massachusetts 
and local opposition groups are 
appealing the decision. 

Beyond the fundamental op- 
position to nuclear power and 
nuclear wastes (which will be 
stored on site until the state finds 
a place to dispose of them), 
community activists fear the 
plant will damage the local 
ecosystem. The Clamshell Al- 
liance plans to launch an air- 
quality monitoring program 
around the plant this summer 
that would detect stray radio- 
active emissions. The Seacoast 
Anti-Pollution League charges 
the plant is killing shellfish and 
bottom fish for miles around. The 
facility uses vast amounts of 
seawater as a coolant, and in the 


. 


process the water is heated, 
killing most microorganisms. The 
dead water is then dumped back 
into the ocean, and the food 
chain is disrupted, leaving larger 
fish with nothing to feed on. The 
league also says local fishermen 
are complaining about the 
chlorine discharged into the 
ocean when the plant's cooling 
towers are cleaned. And should 
the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission succeed in reclassifying 
most low-level radioactive 
wastes as below regulatory con- 
cern (see sidebar), radioactive 
waste water could wind up in the 
Brown River, where the plant 
now dumps its sewage. 

New Hampshire is running 
behind neighboring states in ad- 
dressing its solid-waste-disposal 
problem, environmentalists here 
say. Most landfills will be closed 
within a few years, and New 
Hampshire’s most recent plan for 
dealing with waste, which would 
have relied on five large regional 
incinerators, was shot down last 
year. The state chapter of the 
Sierra Club is pushing for an 
aggressive recycling program de- 
signed to cut the amount of 
garbage in half. 

Environmentalists are also 
hoping to save a 1200-acre 
wildlife sanctuary on the site of 
Pease Air Force Base, near 
Portsmouth. The tract, mostly 
marsh and wetlands, is a way 
station for thousands of ducks 
and home to five bald eagles. The 
environmental community wants 
the Air Force to transfer the land 
to the US Fish and Wildlife 
Service after Pease is shut down 
next year, but the military wants 
to sell the land to the highest 
bidder, and some fear the site 
could be used for a new regional 


airport. 


Vermont 

In Vermont, a state with far less 
industrial activity than Massa- 
chusetts, the environmental 
agenda emphasizes changing 
consumers’ habits, though it in- 
cludes some efforts to alter 
manufacturing practices. A new 
division of energy efficiency is 
being proposed to find ways to 
reduce energy consumption by 
businesses and residents. Recy- 
cling initiatives are now before 
the legislature. Following the 
Massachusetts model (see accom- 
panying article), Vermont is tailor- 
ing its own plan to reduce the use 
of toxins. Sales of toxic chemicals 


SAVE 20%-25 % 


would be taxed, and stores that 
sell products containing such 
chemicals would be required to 
explain their potential hazards 
and to offer safer alternatives. 
Environmentalists are also try- 
ing to ban chlorofluorocarbons, 
which deplete stratospheric 
ozone, from auto air conditioners 
and industrial cleaning solvents. 


Connecticut 

The top environmental priority 
here is generating enough new 
revenue to keep the state’s De- 
partment of Environmental 
Protection operating at a suffi- 
cient level. State budgets are 
tightening in Connecticut, and 
the governor recently cut 86 
environmental workers from the 
payroll. Activists are proposing 
new licensing fees for developers, 
money that would be used for the 
state to conduct necessary en- 
vironmental reviews. The plan is 
generally endorsed by the busi- 
ness community, which is willing 
to pay extra money to keep 
development projects moving 
along on schedule. 

As part of the Long Island 
Sound initiative, the en- 
vironmental community is 
pushing for tougher penalties for 
illegal industrial dumping into 
the rivers that feed into the 
sound. In its west end, near New 
York, fish stocks are nearly 
depleted and shellfish beds are 
dying from pollution and low 
dissolved-oxygen levels. Con- 
necticut needs an estimated $1 
billion to bring its sewage-treat- 
ment plans in line with current 
environmental standards, and 
the Connecticut Public Interest 
Research Group is pushing legis- 
lation to make existing facilities 
more efficient by forcing owners 
to spend more money main- 
taining equipment and training 
staff. 

Transportation and en- 
vironmental advocates are 
proposing a 10th-of-a-cent in- 
crease in the gasoline tax, to be 
placed in a fund for a future 
subway or light-rail system in 
Hartford. Connecticut's legislat- 
ive sessions alternate between 
three-month sessions in even- 
numbered years and longer terms 
in odd-numbered years. Much of 
the environmental agenda is on 
hold until 1991, when, among 
other things, the state is expected 
to adopt a toxic-use-reduction act 
similar to the one in Massachu- 
setts. 0 


ALL CBS CD’s & Tapes 


All Pop! ALL Classical! All Jazz! All CBS! 
Three cheers for another terrific Coop exclusive. 
No other store in the area is currently 
offering these fantastic savings on all CBS 
Biue Shy Mine’Forgotion Yeors ; . ' releases. Choose from hundreds of titles in all 
pe aes oe mh rn ‘1%. price ranges. Prices listed reflect savings. 
Hurry in. Sale ends April 30th. 


Specially Priced! 


Nice Price 


Series 
2/$16 CD ($8.49 each) 
3/$11 TP ($3.99 each) 

geo 
STRONGER THAN PRIDE 


Paracas ting Can Comme Between Us 
Turn Back On You 
Love le Stronger Then Pride 


Fabulous Buys 
Budget 
& Mid-Price Titles! 
Including: Bob Dylan, 
Bruce Springsteen, 


The Clash and Midnight Oil. 
PLUS 


Jazz Masterpiece 


Series 
Including Billie Holiday 
& Duke Ellington. 


paced: Ss fre 


COOP 


~~ Midnight Oil The Best Of Elvis Costello 
Blue Sky Minin $8.99 CD $4.99 TP 
$11.99 CD $6.99 TP 


; Basi 
London, Warsaw, New York 
$11.99 CD $6.99 TP 


MILES DAVIS 
SOMEDAY MY 
PRINCE WILL COME 


CANADIAN BRASS 
ENGLISH RENAISSANCE MUSIC 


Sade 
Stronger Than Pride 


Miles Davis 
Someday My Prince Will Come 
$8.99 CD $4.99 TP 


Canadian Brass 
English Renaissance Music 
$11.99 CD $6.99 TP 


Yo Yo Ma 
Great Cello Concertos 
$23.98, 2CD Set $12.78, 2TP Set 


DOWNTOWN Coop 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
1 FEDERAL ST. 


333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
M-F 9:15-7 THURS. ‘Til 8:30 
SAT. 9:15-5:45 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
M-F 9:15-7 THUR. ‘TIL 8:30 
SAT. 9:15-5:45 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 
M-SAT. 9:20-5:45 
THUR. ‘TIL 8:30 


F 9:15-5: 
OPEN SAT. MAR. 24, 9:15-5:30 
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“Rush hour’s 



















the pits. ’'d much 
rather go shopping.” 


Introducing Marketplace Center, 
Boston’s 26 best shops, right 
on your way home from work. 


The Chocolate Dipper Olde Colony Collection A 
Bank of New England Advantage Hair Stylists A a 







Mrs. Field's Cookies Doubleday Book Shop a 
The Gap & Gap Kids The Sharper Image 2 
Williams-Sonoma Louis Barry Florist 
Kennedy Studios Pavo Real Gallery 

Banana Republic _ Peacock Papers 
Temptations ? Carroll Reed 

Pulse Sport Aerials Only 

La Bottega Brookstone 

Pavo Real Cafe Stella 4a 
Rivage Gyosai 

Sisley Cignal 


‘thee 
: e% j 
; & 

#* ye ; 


200 State Street, adjacent to 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace 
(617) 439-0410 


Monday - Saturday 
10 am -9 pm 
Sunday 
noon-6pm 





PERSONAL CALL WANTS TO PUT | 
ROMANCE IN YOUR LIFE 
AND SPRING IN YOUR HEART! 


So...we’re Offering a special “Spring Break”: 
The Personal Call’Discount Card 


It's Simple: 


¢ First, place a Personal Call'ad and you'll get 
a free Discount Card (limited offering of 225). 


e Buy at least one item from the participating 
retailers, and we'll “spring” for the second. 


(Cro e Then, in addition, you'll get 20% off any one 
Classified ad through December 1990 when you 
return your Personal Call*Discount Card with 
proof of purchase from one or more of these 


retailers. 


Hlossoms 


aoa oh Nudli, 
ait? call 267-1234 to place your ad a “*'° 
or mail coupon below to 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office 


126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 


cant 
px o)n,o]{ Ore ||| 


hersonal@all 


4 ee nV DO: O@)) | 2 O) ae ogo (Se | 
SPRING BREAK DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS! 
OPTIONAL HEADLINES 
"Rae (JI IDO 
Eee” CLIC ET iT 


PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) 


® 
mmf 
WY | 


GUIDELINES 

Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
self-description, age range, lifestyle, and avocations. Ads 
containing explicit sexual/anatomical language will not 
be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
edit or reject any adverticz,uent. Classified ads may be 
submitted for ruwucation only by persons 18 years of age 
or older. 4!s0, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 


DISCLAIMER 
The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
}| replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
CALL*, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 


C YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call* Service C) NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the 
immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island 


— a a a a 
y 


| me ee) greeting message. 
| Persone Ge . Please check oie ye placement ees OF eee 
* 3 , Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
Bi sctuid abet apt ara SETS Prep io ag CJ WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN available issue as long as the promotion is in effect. The 
If you wish, you can select from rae Co. C) MAN SEEKING MAN { WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
| OPTIONS: without notice. 


| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA........:0000$ L) Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad 
and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 


| > pT. HEADLINE AT 
| > PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 .ccccccccccssesesecsssseceoees $______ ] | Stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) PERSONAL AD IS 7:00 PM ON THE 
_ WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


: MATEBOX (9S) siscarisciecccGoccctileectesamerani mat SIGNATURE 

| MEMEO SOT LEY oo ie ccacssesededacesasazciss depesreasvauceqsanel eae a PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
{ 126 Brookline Avenue 
| Boston, MA 02215 
| 





SERVICE FEE *“— |THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT 
OR CALL 267-1234 


Bh conan} Neh mee dace erty YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 
OFFICE HOURS: 


| placed on Fridays and Mondays. 
| Multiply by number of weeks ad runs X NAME MONARY ..cccccscseossocesessesesed 8:30 am - 6 pm 
| (Two week minimum) PHONE pan cvcccccceccccccccccscescces: : cs : 4 
— ee ee ee ee COMCSGABY ..-cccccccccesccscvccess H - 

| To order using ( MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, dnesday ' ae 

: : ‘ TURE RG viccestcccnsccenscovonsenl 8:30 am - 5 pm 
4m dismimeonad nanan nies PNY ieacicicsicnaserssdtnaseamcens 8:30 am - 5 pm 
| ACCT # EXP DATE 
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Mr. Ticket CALL THE OFFICIAL 
sty oat tater tones EARTH DAY 
Robert Plant, Depeche Mode, 


Crosby, Stills & Nash, Madonna, ; & EVENT LINE 


David Bowie, Midnight Oil, 
Fleetwood Mac, Sinead O'Connor, 
Paul McCartney, & Redsox 


+ 


X 
* 
SINGERS 1-900-96-EARTH 
he ix Cl 


Gia SECTION FOR UP -TO-THE -MINUTE DETAILS ON 


Can help you find a band. 


T 


EARTH DAY EVENTS AND 
Thee AU - Girt Boring Revue ACTIVITIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


A PETER/STONE PRODUCTION 


A PORTION OF THE 

cee DRTIC 

Special Rates for Bachelor Partie waacrene fase Fate 
CALL WILL BE DONATED 

APPEARING MAY 8 thru 12 TO EARTH DAY 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE FOR DAY & EVENING 2-HOUR PERFORMANCES!! *99¢ PER MINUTE 
« Female Boxing ¢ Oil & Cream Wrestlin' 
THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND WENX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO BE THE 


318 Chalkstone Ave., Providence, R.I. » 508-331-9145 OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


0661 ‘02 MddV ‘SNO NOILOSS ‘XINZOHd NOLSOS 3SHL 
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H with MAC MacANALLY § 


| seer ER | Yee Haw!!! 
Garment Districts 
Having a Cowboy Boot 


BLOW OUT SALE 


At Move'em Out Prices! 


. 


} \ ) 
THE AMAZING 
MUDSHARK 


ONE FYEDIACKS 


RECORD RELEASE PARTY! J 
“PARADI 
HOUSE OF JOY 
THE RELATIVES 


: lresde Mpritl 24 

: WENX © Boston Rock ; 
THE APPARITIONS | 
; l 


HUNTING SLEEVI 


Wi us au \ 
WUMB © Acoustic Images 
PAUL GEREMIA 


: PLIER KEANE «¢ JIM MURPHY f 
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‘ 


April 2¢ it 
Westy h as 
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SIGNS OF LIFI 
BOB MELOON 


sm STORE HOURS AN ALTERNATIVE 
aie) || —SAT.9-7 SUN. 12-5 DEPARTMENT STORE 


Sn tort 200 BROADWAY - CAMBRIDGE MA, 02139 - 876-5230 
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“We Come To You” 


Paul Bergman 
(800) 339-LUBE - (508)543-4641 


GQ] tite TRee 


with special guests HELL TOUPEE 


COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY 
THE SAVAGE GARDEN * DREAMS MADE FLESH 


SATURDAY « APRIL 28 


$5.75/6.75 
Necco Street Boston 451°1905 


Worcester * May 10 
GREAT WOODS 


PHIL COLLINS 


June 6&7 


CALL 


ve. THEBLO(K| FLEETWOOD MAC 


July26 & 27 
Foxboro * July 29 


Lake Compounce, Bristol, CT July 27 & 28 MIDNIGHT OIL 
MADONNA. | TRacy CHAPMAN 


Worcester * June 4,5 & 6 


CHER ~~ | ROBERT PLANT 


JAMES TAYLOR | cpogpy, STILLS & NASH 


Great Woods * August 2 & 3 July 17 


PAUL SPORTING EVENTS 


McCARTNEY |p DT TING 


ALL RED SOX 
TICKETS AVAILABLE 


¢ AWM2 (16 Bit Advanced Wave Memory) Offers Unmatched Sample Playback Quality. 


e AFM (Advanced Frequency Modulation) Provides A Dramatic Boost In Sound Quality And 
Versatility Over Previous FM Technology. 


© RCM (Realtime Convolution & Modulation) Achieves A New Fusion Of Sample Realism And 
Expressive Power Over FM. 


* Versatile 1,2, or 4 - Element Voice Architecture & Complex Envelope 
Generators For Extensive Sample Layering Capability. 


¢ Advanced Digital Filters With Resonance For All New Dynamic Timbre Control. And 
Analog Style Sounds. \ 


¢ 16 Channel Multi Timbral Mode, Full Featured 16 Track Sequencer, & A Wide Variety Of 
Sampled Drum And Percussion Sounds Make The SY77 A Powerful Production Tool. 


¢ Dynamic Panning For Enhanced Sonic Animation. 
¢ Four internal SPX900 Type Signal Processors. 


¢ Large 240 X 64 Backlit LCD Display For Easy Editing. 


laSalle \\ci 


_1090 Boylston Street, Boston MA 02215 Phone: (617) 536-0066 
1052 Main Street, East Hartford CT 06108 Phone: (203) 291-8479 


Ripe 


MARK MORELLI 


After 


Continued from page 6 

touched or motivated the better. 
Some organizations will take 
advantage of the day to press 
local issues and local campaigns. 
All to the good. A rising tide lifts 
all ships. 

“But this Earth Day event is not 
the crest of the wave; it’s the 
spray of a wave that’s already 
crested. 

“Mega media events are an 
unreliable, exaggerated way of 
organizing with an impact that is 
all too often exaggerated. And the 
use of celebrities, usually with 
mixed motives, is a decadent way 
of achieving consciousness.” 

Earth Day 1990 has no overt 
political agenda. In most 
localities its sponsors are concen- 
trating on what people them- 
selves can do to help — an 
approach that some believe mis- 
ses the point. Says Gorman, 
“Here’s the major problem: not 
everybody is equally to blame. 
Asking individuals to do more 
ignores the fact that there are 
corporations who are truly ene- 
mies of the environment, ene- 
mies of the people.” 

Just how slippery “conscious- 
ness of an issue” can be is 
apparent in Gallup-poll figures 
through the years. 

Each year Gallup conducts a 
survey of what Americans con- 
sider the most important prob- 
lems facing the nation. Last year, 
for the first time ever, the en- 
vironment made it onto the list, 
but only four percent rated it the 
most critical problem. Economic 
difficulties, drugs, poverty, and 
crime are the hardy issues that 
annually head up the list. 

However, in the same poll 76 
percent of all the respondents 
described themselves as en- 
vironmentalists concerned pri- 
marily with pollution of our 
waters, toxic wastes, and ocean 
and beach pollution. (True, that 
poll was taken right after the 
Valdez spill; yet for more than a 
decade polls have found 60 to 65 
percent of Americans describing 
themselves as environmenta- 


Deer Island sewage-treatment plant 


Seabrook nuke plant 


lists.) 

But the 76 percent is recent 
history — “good-time, cheap- 
energy history,” if you will. All 
one has to do is go back a few 
years to uncover a really troubl- 
ing statistic. I dug back in the 
Harris-poll files to September 
1979, when a 61 percent majority 
of Americans favored slowing 
down the movement to clean up 
air and water pollution if it would 
help the country with its energy 
problems. 

Couple that with the fact that 
right now we are importing more 
oil than ever before (47 percent of 
our consumption) at a cost of $49 
billion a year (that’s 44 percent of 
our trade deficit), and you can see 
that it would take only a slight 
upward surge in oil prices to 
dampen the enthusiasm of many 
“environmentalists.” 

As one oil-company executive 
told me, “These things go in 
cycles. As soon as it starts costing 
jobs, people will change their 
minds.” 

There is, however, a condition 
afflicting the public today that 
wasn’t as powerful 10 years ago: 
fear. 

Ed Brennan, president of the 
Earth Society Foundation (which 
had its own celebration of Earth 
Day on March 20, at the vernal 
equinox), sniffs at the hype sur- 
rounding Earth Day 1990. But 
he’s correct in his assessment of 

See AFTER, page 24 
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BOSTON LYRIC OPERA 


Benefit Concert 


Patricia Craig, Soprano 
Richard Cassilly, Tenor 
Anton Coppola, Conductor 
Boston Lyric Opera Orchestra 


May 1, 1990 8:00 P.M. 
Emerson Majestic Theatre 


Tickets: 
hed (includes post-concert 


$a, soOe sis reception) 










CHRISTY MOORE 


Tue. May 15 
Wed. May 16 














Boston Lyric Opera 
811 Bolyston Street 
Boston, MA 02116-2601 
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CALL-FOR.TIX 


(617) 931-2000 


CALL 267-1512 
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NOTICE: 
PERSONAL CALL” 
ADVERTISERS 
AND 
RESPONDENTS 


The Personal Call‘phone 

system will be down for 
improvements on Tuesday, 

April 24th, from 9 AM to 6 PM. 
Please plan accordingly 
and thank you for using 

Personal Call®. 
-The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office 





















~THARVARD 
BARTENDING 
'3\COURSE 


FEE: $40.00 


INFORMATION: 
495-9657 


April 30, May 1, 2 & 3 * 7-9pm 
Call now to register! 


AUDITIONS 


See the Boston Phoenix Classified Auditions for more info. 


“See Phoenix's Music and 
tne Arts Classifieds Section 
for more info. 
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Graduate Study? 


Our graduate programs and tracks include: 


Educational Administration 
(MEd, CAGS) 
English (MA) 
English/Composition (MA) 
English as a Second 
Language (MA) 
Environmental Sciences 
(MS, PhD) * 
Environmental Sciences/ 
Clinical Psychology (PhD) * Environmental Biology (PhD) * 
Computer Science (MS) Gerontology (PhD) * 
Counselor Training (MEd, CAGS) History (MA) 
Critical and Creative History/Archival Methods (MA) 
Thinking (MA) History/Historical 
Dispute Resolution (Certificate) Archaeology (MA) 
Education (Elementary and Human Services (MS) 
Secondary) (MEd) Instructional Design (MEd) 
Education/Teacher Nursing (MS) 
Certification (MEd) Public Affairs (MS) 
School Psychology (MEd, CAGS) 
Special Education (MEd) 


American Civilization (MA) 

Applied Physics (MS) 

Applied Sociology (MS) 

Bilingual Education (MA) 

Biology (MS) 

Biotechnology and Biomedi- 
cal Science (MS) 

Business Administration (MBA) 

Chemistry (MS) 


Find out about it! 
at our 
April 25 


open house. 
















. environmental awareness, 












A Commonweaith of Learning 


The open house will take place 


Wednesday, April 25, 4-7 pm 
11th Floor, Healey Library 
Harbor Campus 

To learn more, call 

617 287-6000. 








10 miles of skiing on 28 trails this 
weekend, with skiing from the 
3600’ summit for all abilities. Lift 
tickets $25 adults & $13 juniors. 
Lifts open until 7 p.m. Saturday. 
Earth Day all skiers receive a biue 
{spruce tree seedling to take 
home and plant. 2 1/2 hrs from 
| Boston. 





Ski Report: 802-464-2151 
Lodging 802-464-8501 
Brochures. 600-343-4300 Ext. 980 


Viount Snow. 


—$—w ER MONT —— 
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Continued from page 22 
why people want to do some- 
thing about poisoned water, 
polluted air, toxic wastes, global 
warming, and other environmen- 
tal ailments. 

“People are motivated by a lot 
of things: love, greed, needs, 
pleasures,” he says. “This time 
it’s fear. Fear of how life is going 
to deteriorate if we don’t all stand 
up and do something now.” 

Above all, people fear 
hypodermics on their beaches, 
pollutants in their water supply, a 
Love Canal in their backyard; in 
other words, direct threats to 
them and their families. 

Senator John Kerry adds: 
‘What people see is a process of 
deterioration, and that leads to 
growing awareness. There’s a 
degradation in water quality that 
people perceive. There’s aware- 
ness of the packaging problem. 
There’s impatience with the 
avoidance of issues.” 

Meanwhile, corporate America 
has been listening to people like 
Gary Miller, a public-policy ex- 
pert at Washington University, in 
St. Louis. “In the ‘90s, en- 
vironmentalism will be the cut- 
ting edge of social reform and 
absolutely the most important 
issue for business,” Miller told 
Fortune magazine. 

Already, more than 20 major 
corporations have added en- 
vironmental experts to their man- 
agement teams or boards of 
directors. Most of them are law- 
yers, which should set off at least 
a small alarm bell — after all, is it 
the environment or the com- 
pany’s bottom line fueling the 
concern? A notable exception is 
Procter & Gamble’s top en- 
vironmental scientist, William 
Bishop, an organizer for Earth 
Day 1970 and a member of the 
Sierra Club. 

Pacific Gas & Electric (PG&E) 
is a company that learned the 
hard way the importance of 
and 
now it has an environmentalist: 
on its board. In the mid ‘70s 
PG&E was planning to build 
several giant coal and nuclear- 
power plants. But that was before 
it ran into a litigious buzzsaw 
called the Environmental De- 
fense Fund. The big plants were 
never built, but PG&E, forced to 
find more innovative solutions 
like windmill generators, pros- 
pered anyway. 

Other companies taking the 
first steps along the ecological 
high road include DuPont, 3M, 
and McDonald's. 

In fact, McDonald’s provides a 
good case history of how you can 
get too far ahead of the curve. In 
1976 the company stopped using 
paper packaging because of the 
vast tracts of forest being 
destroyed in the name of fast 
food. It switched to polystyrene. 
Now under fire because it uses 
too much of that non-biode- 
gradable material, the firm is 
introducing a vast recycling pro- 
gram. 

The point is that these corpor- 
ations are responding to long- 
term pressure, and their own 
consciences, not the drive to join 
in a Happy Birthday celebration 
for the Earth. 

Still, industry has a long way to 
go. Many corporations feel they 
cannot afford to make expensive 
operational changes. Their stock- 
holders, they say, would not 
stand for a lowering of profits in 
the name of social responsibility. 

So it’s up to government and 
consumer pressure to make them 
change. The latter is not a terribly 
promising alternative: relying on 
market forces is at best an iffy 
prospect, as this country’s wres- 
tling with the auto-emissions 
problem shows. 

Automobile manufacturers or- 
dered by the federal government 
to make phased cuts in carbon- 
monoxide emissions were pretty 
soon whining to Washington that 
they couldn't both meet the 

See AFTER, page 26 
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____ Guide to the 
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Seale Paul McCartney * 
A Supplement to the Boston Phoenix ¢ Issue Date May 4, 1990 David Bowie ;,.; 
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WORCESTER CENTRUM 
MADONNA «5 ¢ Don Henley 4/24 & 4/25 
Rushs)0%1 * Cher 5/13 @ Julio Iglesias 5/30 


GREAT WOODS. 
B-52's 6/20&21 @ Phil Collins 6/6, 6/7 & 6/8 
James Taylor 22; ¢ Fleetwood Mac :rs.1 


Robert Plant». ¢ Crosby, Stills & Nash iva. & 
All Other Shows 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
Cher: ¢ Don Henley. 
Rush 5 ¢ Billy JO! 27 204:30 


A comprehensive look at the 1,000 0 mile race that is among the top amateur 
open races in the world this year. 


This 20 page supplement will provide a complete overview of the Tour de 
Trump including a brief history of the race, Boston’s involvement in this 
competition, my at the rise of bicycle racing in America and nicttee ot 
some of the top participating racers. 


Orpheum Theatre 
Taylor Dane ;,. 
All Red Sox Tickets ¢ Indy 500 « Kentucky Derby 


& 
sz Bruins Playoffs 
VISA 
“Sara 
Richardson Mall M-F 9:30-5:30 
942 Main Street * Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
Hartford CT 06103 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 







A circulation Of 128,000 + 10,000 overrun issues will be distributed at area 
retailers and by the City of Boston. 


For more info on how to be a part of this exciting world class event 
contact your Boston Phoenix sales representative at: 536-5390 







126 Brookline Ave. - Bocton 02215 


PLAGE A HELP WANTED AD IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX AND REACH 400,000 
PEOPLE YOU'D WANT TO HIRE. 


lf you make the hiring decisions in your company, Know this — If you're 
looking to attract a talented, motivated and aggressive job candidate, a 
HELP WANTED ad in the Boston Phoenix is the perfect way to get the 
job done.The Boston Phoenix reaches 400 thousand people each 
week — a quarter of a million of them college students looking for their 
first full time job. 
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CRIMSON 
TRAVEL 


A THOMAS COOK COMPANY 
has the best travel values! 


Airline ‘Reservations and 
Ticketing Service 


CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLIN . - American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am , Delta TWA, 
Northwest, USAir, British Air, Qantas, Air 
Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, SwissAir, Air 


India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, El Al, Aer Lingus, 
Viasa or even shuttle flights. 


_— LONG LINES AT THE AIRPORT, 
PICKUP YOUR TICKETS AT 


CRIMSON TRAVEL 


L-O-N-G 
WEEKENDS 


Stay 2 or More Nights! 


WASH., D.C. depart Fridays trom 199 
New Orleans co anyday om 299 
LAS VEGAS coanypay = ro £99 
MONTREAL depart Fridays son 229 
NEW YORK bepart rridays trom 199 
Williamsburg co anyday om 229 


All packages include round-trip jet, 2-3 nights 
hotel. All rates p.p. dbl. occ. 2 nts. 


Enjoy warm, sunny 


Bermuda 
oray 3 to 5 NIGHTS 


CHOOSE FROM BERMUDA'S 
FINEST HOTELS AND 
GUEST HOUSES 


r \ Includes R/T Jet, Hotel, Transfers 


from 465 


p.p. dbl. occ. 3 nt. program 


39 John F. reneny St. 
Harvard 


can 868-2600 


Open 7 days a week 


BOSTON-2 Center Plaza 
(617)742-8500 
Open Monday-Saturday 


TICKETLINE 


OPEN 24 HOURS 7 DAYS A WEEK 
CALL (203) 239-4785 


CHER 


May 13 Worcester Centrum 


MADONNA 


June 4,5, & 6 Worcester Centrum 


BILLY JOEL 


June 29 & 30 Providence Civic Center 


ROBERT PLANT 


July 10 Great Woods 


GRATEFUL DEAD 


July 14 Foxboro (Sullivan Stadium) 


DAVID BOWIE 


July 21 Foxboro (Sullivan Stadium) 


PAUL McCARTNEY 


July 24, 25 & 26 Foxboro (Sullivan Stadium) 


NEW KIDS ON THE BLOCK 


July 29 Foxboro (Sullivan Stadium) 


tr BOSTON 
4 ROCKS 


Tuesday, April 24 


Ss 


THE APPARITIONS 


with special quests 


HUNTING SLEEVE 
Special Guest MC/DJ 
WFNX's Juanita The Scene Queen 


FREE PIZZA courtesy of SORENTOS 


-Necco | 
| Place 


Positive 1.D, Required » 


a NECEO PLACE ‘QOSTON 42607748, 


We put the 
Boston : Phoenix | 
to bed every week. 


For quality 4 color web printing at competitive 
prices and incomparable service, 
Give Don Orciuch a call at 


508- 832-5317. 
Pick up and delivery too. 


314 Washington St. 
P.O. Box 1275 
Auburn, MA, 02151 


PHOENIX MEDIA/COMMUNICATIONS GROUP 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX * WFNX-FM «THE PHOENIX'S NEWPAPER +» MASS WEB PRINTING 
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Continued from page 24 
deadlines and remain com- 
petitive. As a result, between 
1975 and 1985 carbon-monoxide 
emissions fell by only one-fifth of 
the EPA-mandated standards. 

One of the more controversial 
aspects of the Senate’s new 
clean-air bill is a pollution-reduc- 
tion credit system: though 
utilities should do their best to 
reduce pollution outright, they 
could also buy “emission credits” 
from other utilities that have 
made better progress. The idea is 
that if you have to pay for your 
transgressions, eventually you 
will act to sin no more. 

Barry Commoner, author of 
Making Peace with the Planet, 
calls this a “cartoon version” of 
pollution control. “A market can- 
not operate unless it is provided 
with what it is supposed to 
exchange — in this case, pollu- 
tants,” he says. 

“This is free-market gimmickry 
designed to stabilize and contain 
[the problem],” agrees Gorman. 

* * * 

Paul Gorman sums up Earth 
Day 1990 this way: “Twenty 
years ago some of the authentici- 
ty and freshness of the antiwar 
movement was deteriorating. 
Feminism and environmental 
awareness — the two are closely 
linked — brought a whole new 
sense of depth and new issues to 
the forefront. 

“There were achievements. We 
defeated the SST [so that it could 
not fly over the United States], 
we got the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. Earth Day is a 
convenient anniversary to 
celebrate these things, but I fear 
its net effect could be minus.” 

And what does the immediate 
future hold? 

Notes Senator Kerry: “The 
global-warming bill will be 
before Congress soon. Then 
there’s the coastal-management 
effort. And-I think we'll see a 
number of efforts on reforesta- 
tion projects. A lot still has to be 
done on plastics pollution and 
recycling. 

“There'll be a_ constant 
drumbeat of pressure,” he says. 
“There’s more and more agita- 
tion, and that’s excellent.” 

Rhode Island Senator John 
Chafee envisions a slightly dif- 
ferent agenda. “This year we'll 
take up the Resources Conserva- 
tion and Recovery Act, which 
deals with recycling.” 

Chafee emphasizes that deal- 
ing with the environment effec- 
tively requires a bipartisan effort. 
“These issues just don’t lend 
themselves to partisan debate,” 
he says. Yet he doesn’t hold out 
much hope of their not becoming 
a political football. “I don’t think 
there’s a political campaign in 
this country where the environ- 
ment will not be an issue. 

“It’s taken a long time. People 
now, when they think of the 
environment they think of public 
health.” 

And once you've thought of all 
the problems still to be solved in 
the United States, then take a 
look at the incredible pollution in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. Those places have other, 
more pressing difficulties to over- 
come first (like providing decent 
food, housing, and clothing for 
their people), but they should be 
encouraged to clean up as they go 
along. The quick-and-dirty route 
to progress would be tempting 
but wrong. : 

So go ahead, enjoy Earth Day. 
Fill the air with butterflies, plant 
trees, kiss a whale, sing songs of 
praise, dance, love one anoth- 
OF ..3 

But remember, it’s the day after 
Earth Day that counts. That's 
when everybody should put 
hard-nosed persistent pressure 
on government and corporate 
America, both of which are going 
to bring the changes we need, 

The Earth will thank you 
for it. 0 








Molly's, now in it's 18th 
season here in Boston, 
has something for everyone. 
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THERE IS SOMETHING FOR EVERYONE 
Pool & Fooseball ¢ Dead Head Sun- 
day ¢ Old English-Style Pub © Dart 

Tournaments ¢ Weekly/Monthly 
Specials ¢ Rent Your Own Club 
Video/Pinball Games ¢ Boston's Best 
D.J.s © 18+ Night ¢ Dancing 


SUMMER IS ALMOST HERE 
WATCH FOR OUR MONTHLY SPECIALS IN THE 
BOSTON PHOENIX 
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| 161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 7832900 
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Whirlpool Dishwasher 
Model DU8900XT 


. ¢ 16 Cycle/Options with 6 
Automatic Cycles ¢ CLEAN TOUCH™ 
Console * QUIET WASH™ System 

¢ POWER CLEAN™ Washing System 

* Hi-lemp Washing Option e 1-6 
Hour Delay Wash Option 
¢ In-the-Door Silverware and Cutlery 
Baskets ¢ Rinse Aid Dispenser 
¢ Giant High Side Racks/Adj. Upper 
Rack ¢ Black/Almond Door Panel 
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e 25.0 cu. ft. Total Refrigerated 
Volume © THIRSTCRUSHER™ Thru-the-door 
Ice and Water Dispenser with 
Crushed Ice Feature ¢ Adjustable 
Slide-out SPILLGUARD™ Glass Shelves 
e Adjustable Button Mount Gallon 
Door Storage Bins ¢ Load Lock Door 
Shelf Dividers « Adjustable Snack Bin 
e Power Saver Switch © Adjustable 
Slide-out DURAWHITE™ Freezer 
Baskets * Wine Rack ¢ Pizza Rack 

e Deep Vegetable Crispers with 
Seals and Humidity Controls 


e Jet-Cold”™ Temperature Controlled — 


APPLIANCES 


SEE YOUR LOCAL PARTICIPATING 
WHIRLPOOL DEALER 











ouse Is th Than ai Ee Thought, 
So Our Savings Are Bigger Than You Can Imagine. 





Whirlpool Electric Range 
Model RF365BXV 


© Self-Cleaning Oven * Automatic: 

MEALTIMER™ Clock with Minute Timer ‘ 
© Custom Broil Control © Two 8”, Two 

6” High-Speed Plug-in Surface Units 


Reflector Bowls and Chrome Trim 
Rings © Lift-Up SPILLGUARD”™ 
Cooktop ® Solid Black-Glass Oven 
Door (optional white or almond 
glass available) * Balanced 


“ Cooking System 
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BYRD LABS 


ONE CRBRERTI 
PROFESSIONAL 
EM * agi ENT 


CASH PAID FOR 


If you're seeking recent col- 
lege Graduates your en- 
try level positions call 
2e7- 1234 and place a 
wanted ad in the “ HIR' 
AUTHORITY”. 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 
Part time for Worcester 
Youth Symphony Or- 
chestras. Conduct youth 
Symphony, oversee feeder 
orchestra, salary negotiable. 
Call Shirley Benjamin, 
508-755-8246 


RESORTS Hi now 
Front desk, food 

maint., management, oO 
entry ievel. Career & sum- 
mer opp. 1-303-444-0100. 


SELL AUDIO 
Unique opportunity selling 
customized on-hold 


Call 508-433-8617 
GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 


$300 A DAY! 
Process phone orders. 
People call you (617) 
442-0382 ext L4147 


ACCOUNTANTS- 
ZOOLOGISTS 


Place your job listing in New 
England's largest weekly. 


267-1234 


AD AGENCY 
Seeking intern to collect 
data, distribute material, 

make phone calls, Mac exp a 
plus. PIC Media Group 


617-983-9891 


Anyone interested in earning 
extra money during the late 
afternoon, evening, for high- 
growth cleaning business, 
please call Barry Ferguson, 
566-2257 or 749-2404 


COLL. STUDENTS 
Great Summer jobs avail. 
Work outdoors aye 
houses, Walth/Bel area, ca 

Adam (617) 736-6206 


CRUISE SHIPS. Now hiring 
all positions. Both skilled 
and unskilled. For infor- 
mation call (615) 779-5507 
Ext. H-1046 
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Female phone fantas: 


oper- 
ator wanted. wort 


617-930-8045. 12 noon to 2 
pm. 
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Mass Genet $400 com- 
aaa 617- 726-5387, 


FREE AWFEK 
The BY Coffee Ex- 
change is looking for a few 
fast-on-their-feet, happy. 
honest, clean humans to 


ly in person, 32 
Soon t btwn 11-4pm. 


THY FAST FOOD 
ALT pAx. & counter 
service. Exp helpful, neat ap- 
pearance, person- 
ality a must. to start w/ 
exp. Steve, 345-0060, 9am- 
noon or 2-5pm. 


FOLIAINE Ss 


reaponeiie. poopie. © 
— for and install ne 


ogee x r a plus, full 
T, call 9-5, Cindy. 357-5255 
LINGERIE ~~ 


is expanding our Boston 
market. We're looking for 
women who love lingerie and 
want to make money! Call 
UndercoverWear today for 
details at 617-734-876 


Male coll grad 25+, H Sq rm 
for 10hrs wk w/ disturbed 
youth, 868-0649 


MODELS 

Two years, two adults, no 
exp nec. Selecting new 
faces for promotion to local 
and major advertisers. 
Presentations at 5 OR 7pm 
sharp on Wednesday April 
25, at Holiday inn, Dedham 
rt 128 exit 15A. Minors must 
be with legal guardian. Hi 
lite Modelling Y 
City & ~ seen "PA, 
717-346-3166 


MODELS WANTED: High 
Fashon 5'7" and over M and 
F. No exp nec. 266-5221 


SALES/ ASST 
Boston's newest station 
needs versitile, personable, 
well-spoken individual with 
good typing/telephone 
skills. Experience w/ Mac 
PC a plus. Call for interview, 
Panorama Television 
Network, 482-8812. 


SALES 
800 NUMBER 
VOICE MAIL 


SERVICE 

Start now. The Voice Mail 
Services is Exploding. Com- 
mission 10 to 20K monthi 

ssible within 6 months. 
ston tech y superior 
product, exceptional retail 
income, commission on new 
business, repeat business & 
bonuses. Weekly training 
meserte. Contact Voice 
—— _ a recorded 


age, call: 
"1 $800-233°8299 ext 1165 


START TODAY!! 


Take orders for magazines 
by phone. 617-442-0382 


Hit 


Jo m2 








ADULT 
EMPLOYMENT 
OPPS 
DANCERS OVER 18 
WANTED 


EARN $600/$1000 
per week. Flexible hours 


EVERY DAY 
EARTH DAY! 


Campaigns to save 


Summer positions 
available in 18 states 
and Washington D.C.. 


Boston, MA 02111 
or call 
(617) 292-4805 
for — pe 
1-800-75-EARTH 





CARDS & GIFTS 


Department Manager 


be = 18 wh 
¢ over iO 
have a cold to 
participate in an 


study 
evaluating a cold 
dies 


Please call 


MTRA at 
— 522-7084, 9:30- 


Friday 
for details. 





“a 
ROOM 
WITH @ 
VIEW" 


eeeceseeeceeeseseeeee 


NOW 
PLAYING 
IN THE 
PHOENIX 
REAL 
ESTATE 
SECTION 


SEE 
REAL 
ESTATE 
SECTION 
FOR 
LISTINGS 













Full time flexible schedule is now available in 
a lively downtown bookstore. If you enjoy 
merchandising in a department which always 
has a fresh new seasonal look, this could be 
just the spot for you! Creativity and card or gift 
experience will be helpful. Good pay and 
benefits include health and dental insurance, 
generous employee discounts plus more. 
Please apply now in person: 


OOKS 
Lauriat's 
Copley Place 
Boston, MA 














CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 ; 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


DANCERS 


WANTED 
21 years or older. No ex- 
perience neccessary. A 
at Naked Eye Cabaret 
Washington St, Boston, 
426-7462. 


CHANCE FOR $$$$ 
—- guys ee 
down-escort se 


Goodlooki 
for rub 
$ Call Ari, 227-4787 $ Hae 








ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 


We are looking for several individuals 

with a pleasant phone manner & strong 

typing skills. Administrative or clerical 
round is helpful. We have several 

‘positions available in Copley Square 

and the Financial District 

Call the location nearest you today! 


TAC/ 





Bae 
SITUATIONS 
WANTED 

oO French F sks ‘air 


position for rmfooard. Mid 
June- George 656-487 a neg. 









266-1900 
Copley Square 


Director of Admissions 
and Financial 


Assistance 


School of Theater Arts 


We are seeking a seasoned admin- 
istrator with excellent organizational 
and interpersonal skills and at least 
3 years’ experience working in both 
academic and professional theater. 
An M.A. or equivalent in Theater 
Arts is required. Successful candi- 
date will also be responsible for 
The Summer Theater Institute at 
Boston University. 


Please send a cover letter and 
resume to: Robert Morgan, Boston 
University School of Theater Arts, 
855 Commmonwealth Ave., 
Boston, MA 02215. An Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 


aye E ety, 


| con Boston UNIVERSITY 


Is You'll find we have a lot to offer: 


WEEKEND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
RESEARCH 


STUDY 
PAYING $500.00 


MTRA, a clinical research firm in 
Boston is currently seeking healthy 
.J men over the age of 18 to participate in 
a week-end research study to evaluate 

the body's rate of metabolizing an 
investigational medication. 


This study entails spending 4 week- 
[ends at our facility from Fri. PM. until 
Sat. P.M. starting April 27, 1990. 


If interested please call for a 
pre-study screening ret 
from 9:00A.M. until 


(617) 522-0303 












P.M. at 






















62 






























HIRING 
FLIGHT ATTENDANTS 
If you meet the following requirements and would like to 


become a TWA attendant, on atte TWA 
walk-in caanag Goonies - _ 


0661 ‘02 TidvV ‘3NO NOILOAS *XINZOHd NOLSOS 3HL 


* US Citizen or authorized to work in US 
* Willing to relocate 
* Successful completion of tuition-based training 


April 23, 12:00 pm-6:00 pm 

24, 10:00 am-4:00 pm 

‘ON PARK PLAZA HOTEL 
64 ARLINGTON STREET AT PARK PLAZA 
BOSTON MASSACHU 


Responsibilities include Sicuining and 
scheduling two theatres (a 370-seat pro- 
scenium theatre and a small black box 
theatre); technical direction, lighting and 
scene design for productions; instruction 
and supervision of workstudy crew; 
building of sets. Individual will also act as 
liaison between College and outside per- 
forming groups. Summertime, primary 
responsibilities include managing theatre 
for Great Woods Educational Forum. ‘° 
BA or BFA in lighting design and 
technical theatre or equivalent professional 
experience is required, Carpentry skills, 
teaching ability and éxrellent communica- 
tions skills are also necessary. 


Please send letter of interest, resume 


call (S08) 285-7722 between the hours of 
8:30-12:30, 1:30-4:30. 


Wheaton College i is an equal opportunity/ 








DAUGHTERS OF 
ALCOHOLIC 
FATHERS 


$200 ~ $250 




































Volunteers needed for 
Harvard Medical School 
Research Project. 

For 1 1/2~2 1/2 day study 
(weekdays only) 


Must be healthy and 
between 21-25 yrs. old 



















For more information 


Call 855-2248 


30 
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Vacations, 


Travel 


LAST 
MINUTE 
TRAVEL 


New England's Smartest & 
Cheapest Way to Travel 


Last Minute Travel saves it's 
members up to 60%. on top 
quality vacations by offering 
specials with up to 2 months 
notice. in addition, members 
save on all advanced book- 
ings, the super all-inclusive 
clubs, cruises, Europe, and 
air only seats too! Last 
Minute also offers the lowest 
prices on scheduled air. 


BAHAMAS 
From $279 3 nights Air/Hotel 
starting March 9 


JAMAICA 
From $4497 nights Air/Hotel 


CANCUN 
The All Inclusive Club From 
$799 7 nights Air/ Hotel 


CALL 
267-9800 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


ul 


UNITED CEREBRAL 
PALSY ASSOCIATION 


OF METROBOSTON, INC. 


DISABILITY SERVICES 
ao 


STAFF POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Our agency is a local affiliate of a 
national organization which offers a 
variety of progressive services to 
individuals with disabilities. Part/Full 
Time,Rclief and management positions 
are available in residential settings 
in the Metro Boston Area. Duties 
involve care and supervision of 
physically disabled adults and chil- 
dren teaching daily living skills. 
Open shifts include evening, weck- 
end, overnight awake, overnight 
asleep and case management posi- 
tions. Human service ex 
= ‘ood ace poapey skills need- 
ourly rate up to $8. 15/hr with 
Souls pending on position. 


Contact Todd Kates or Lorraine Natola 
926-5480 

















rience 







RISING WOLF EXPEDITION 
GUIDE SERVICE will contact 
to transpersonal therapist 
and others for workshops 
and adventures in wilder- 
ness settings. Extended 
uide services available. 

Steele professional 

. 6454 St. Mary's Lk. 
id. St. ignatius,MT 59865 

). 745-3212 


SAVE!! SAVE!! 


On The Most FUN you'll ever 
have! Your Spring Break 
Party Week inciudes: 
Roundtrip Air From Boston. 
7 Nights/8 days Accomoda- 
tions. FREE PARTIES! All 
Hotel Taxes. Night Club 
Passes. Tour Escorts. 


STARTING FROM: 
CANCUN $319 
BAHAMAS $339 


JAMAICA $519 
TAKE A BREAK 
STUDENT TRAVEL 


30 Dunstan St: 
West Newton, MA 02165 . 


CALL NOW! 
527-5909 


DISCOUNT RATES 
STARTING MARCH 24 


“pie oy, 
tri 


stipity, 





IITA Estate 


aE 
APARTMENTS 


BOSTON, studios, 1BR, & 
2BR. No Fee+ 1 mo free 
rent. Starting at $500... 

BOSTON, So. End, 1BR w/ig 
bay wndws, rehabed. $725.. 
BOSTON, Beacon St,.2BR, 
over 1000 sq ft, incl ht/hw & 
pkg. $1600... Maloney & 
Finn RE 266- 





DORCHESTER, Mtghs Hill 
Irg 6rm 2/3BR, 2. porches, 
wd firs, patio/garden, dw, re- 
nov by arch/owner, nr T & 
park. $675 +ht. 288-5551 


APT FOR RENT 
Fenway, 3orm nr MFA, ex- 
posed brick, track lighting, 
dshwshr, avail 5/1, $985, call 
Leo or Beth 442-6980 or Leo 
864-9200 


FENWAY, ~~ -fir 3BR, d/d, 
convt to NU, 
schoo! 





Mass Art. $985/mo. Av! 5/1. 
442-6980 anytime 


HOUSES 
FOR RENT 


JAMAI CA PLAIN, No Fee. 


5BR grp hse, frpic, ard 
for pet. $1625/mo. peo.3138 


“oxen See 
HOUSEMATES 


N, Harv Med, 2 rms 
in clean, spacs hse, Indry, 
garage. $400 htd. 442-098: 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq, 1F pref 
to shr 4brm w/ 3Fs, pkg, 
w/d, frpic, aval 6/1, $425+ 
1/4utils, nr T, 254-0306. 


BRIGHTON Open F room in 
5BR/2bth indep hse. Nr 
Pike, Storrow, Idry, conv 
store. $250+ util. 783-1070 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F shr hse 
w/1F/2M, indep living, nr T, 
W/D, DW, bkyrd, storg, 
$238+ 492-1721 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk 
nonsmkg M 23+ for renov 
3BR Sunprch w/d hdwd firs 
Fe 5 min to T $320/mo +. 
ark/Mike 983-9213 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1bdrm in 3 
bdrm house. Nice area, near 
T. Avib Jun 1, $285/mo, 
524-8665 

















JAMAICA PLAtN- Aduit 


rmmte wnted to shr hse w/ 2 
others. W/d, dw, oar 
everythng. beautiful sunny 


hse. $370+. Call Cari at 
522-3093 


ee 
MILTON, prof GM to shr hse 
w/2GMs,° Ig -BR, liv rm 
w/fireplace, .@-i-kit, w/d, rec 
rm, ig yrd,. $475/mo incis all 
utils, 1.mo sec req, 698-2820 


NEWTON, country living, 
minutes from city, big hse on 
5acres, btwn 2 conservation 
areas in Chestnt Hill, 3 Irg 
rms aval, $350/$400/mo, 
pets. Studio space, nd car, 
call Paul 617-244-5432 





HGHLDS 





RANDOLPH COOP 
interested folks of any age, 
race or affectional pref, call 
986-7147. Help make our 
house a home. No tobacco 
no more pets. $350 single 
rm, $500 dble. 


SCITUATE 1 M/F to share 

Cape w/1 prof. Quiet 

nghbrhd, near 3A & harbor, 
25+ 1/2 utils, 545-9978. 


SOMERVILLE, nr Union 
3GM sk neat, res; aeons GM/ 
to rent Irg rm $275/mo eh 
5/1. Non-smkr, no pets. 
776-6098 


WATERTOWN 1BR in 3BR 
house (M pref), close to T, 
$250/mo+ utils. Call Bruce 
or Tom at 923-4023 


WATERTOWN, prof F sks F 
25+ for Ig sunny 2brm, no 
smokes/pets, $380+, 
926-2166 


ROOMMATES 


AL , sks 1/2 rmmts to 
shr 3300 sq ft live/wrk loft. 
prvt bdr+ studio , prk avi. 
Negot $400-850 782-7839 


ARLINGTON Nr Cambrdge 

GWM 32 w/older dog sks 
GM/F to shr, snny 2BR for 
indept tvg. Sorry no 
pasion 350+ 
























UP 


TO 





$125 


Women ages 21-35 


needed for one day 


blood samplin 


study. 


(Taxi Provided). 


For further informa- 
tion please leave 
message at 


855-2179 





ARTIST a 

SOUTH EN 

for sublet in 

phy nmap p= neg) in 
m rm, no 

Se 695-0952 Pat 4 


BACK BAY A quiet rmmte 
nded to shr 2brm apt near 
Auditorium T_ station 
mo utilities incl. 

Call -0596 or 523-1552 


BEACON HILL: 2F-sk-3rd in 
3BR. Cute, 3 loca!! Furn, 
$400/mo Ht & Hw incl Aug 
w/opt. Call 742-7037. 


BELMONT 2M/1F sk M/F 
25+ nonsmkr frpic 2bth w, 9 


pkg nrT, oi 

avi 5/1  Sab3 

NO he 

ae Cir, M/F to 

yd Ig sunny Sodrm apt, nr T 
& shops, great view of city, 

apt always rents quick. Avi 


5/1 $300+ DAVID 445-8603, 
247-3211 


BOSTON Great apt. 6 rms 
near T, 2 porches. Share 
Studio? Want fun, motivated 
arts type 436-3075 


BOSTON NR BU 
room for rent share with two 
other, Avail May 1, $340 inc 
heat & hot water, 1066 
Comm, call 731-9207 


er 
BOSTON/South End, M 26 
sks M/F to share Ir 

apt, Imin to Pru T, somo, 
incl ht/hw aval now, call 


g 


262-2144 lve msg 
BROOKLINE 1 large BR avi 
5/15, 2 blocks to BCD lines, 


eat-in-kit; clean, on-street 
pkg, $288/mo 738-6041 


BROOKLINE, .. furnished 
sleeping room non-smokers 
pod medical center and 

hare bath and cooking 
private refrigerator. New se- 
cure laundry: excellent for 


ager. $350 
utilities calt. 277-0932 or 
566-0311 


BROOKLINE -M/F nonsmkr 
23-28 for spacious sunny 
brownstone hrdwd_ floors, 
fireplace, porch $315 Avil 
me 1734-9129. 


KL VILLAGE, .F 
wane 35+, $340 inci ht/ew, 
call 731-8003 . 


CAMBRIDGE 
4 young, professional males 
seek 2 men to fill 6BR, 2 bath 
apt. a yA ee or 





Porter Sq. of on- 
street parking. 380/mo. 
Call 864.9577 & lay or night. 


percept fea Sq 
snny rm in 4 itch prch 
w/d M/F $375 SOB 671.0419 
days 617-629-2639 eves 


CAMBR E/SOMVL 
CAMBRIDGE/Somerville 
line sk considerate 
nonsmker rmmt shr 2br spac 
apt, minutes to Davis Sq w/ 
male $375ils 661-0586 


CAMBRIDGE/Somerville 

line, 2F sk 1F for beautiful 

newly renov rae apt : 

min from Porter 

shops. New carpeting 8 

Lrg sunny rm avi 6/1 9/1 
pi ynt to rent in fall, $390, 

625-8730 leave message. 


CLEVLAND CIRCLE F 25+ 
non-smoker 1BR in 3BR 
condo w/hw firs, dw/d, pool, 
pe angy $450/mo incl. 
ht/hw, 5/1, 232-8873. 


DEDHAM, M 25+ to share 
2BR twnhse quiet loc nr 128 
prkng no smok/pets 


$325/mo+ avail immed ~ 


329-2124 


DON’T PASS 
THIS UP! 


ALLSTON, Hrvrd Ave, 
Comm ave. 2nd fir, 2BR apt, 
Nr T, shops, and very clean. 
$395 inci ht/hw. Avail Now! 
738-4728 Iv msg 





BRIGHTON 3 prof F sk 1F 
22+ no smk for 4BR sublet 
or perm, furn w/d dw hw firs 
St pkg $320mo+ht 783-1419 


BRIGHTON, 3 prof M seek 
prof M 25+ for large 4BR 
apt. $335+. No pets. Avail 
now 254-5091 Emily or Tony 








BRIGHTON/Alist In, 2M sk 
3rd for 3brm apt, furn, cable, 
$275+ utils, 787-3506 


BRIGHTON/Brkin, Mie 
wnted to shr mod 3BR 

Cc, D, bus, pike. ale 
wash/dry, off st Being ¢ $425 
inct ht/hw. Call 783-1511 
BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON 
Wan + for 1BR in 


—_ mo ht/hw incl. Call Tina 
-6828; w 969-1971 


At gle cop being egg fine 
a ee stdnt 31, prof 35, 

a M/F for 8rm apt. Sunny liv 

rm, irg din rm, eat-i 

gas * screened back 


— to T, on tree- 
ined st, “Saorr, 787°3514 


$375-1st, last, sec, ref. 
Please call 789-4612 


BRIGHTON, clean M/F 
2 shr 3 bdrm + livrm + ElK B- 


Indry, inary kg aval 1 6/1 A 


BRIGHTON CNTR, rmates 
wntd for irg 3br decks off st 
prkg ‘ht included 323-4100 
Avail ASAP 


BRIGHTON, Comm Ave f 30 
skg resp, rmmt for 
2BR apt, must like cats, 
in bsmnt, $435 inc! ht, 

call 277-8242 


BRIGHTON Lge BR in 2BR 
apt nr BU. T stops at front 
door. $340/mo 





negot incl 
utils. 254-4 Matt or Paul 
BRIGHTON, 2BOR 
to sharé, on $450 
+ heat Sen 5874 








only, 787-9724 
BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ prof 
beck yrd, T 





BRIGHTON-M/F .for. rm in 
apt nr bo Cir. Prkg, Ne rf 





Sera 
new hse, own rm, prof F 
pref, non-smkr, off-st Pko. 
on T, $300/mo 783-953 


BRIGHTON-NEWTON, LN 
moving just tied not-4th 
rmmate seeks replacement 
263/mo. Good loc. Dave ev 
782-1343 


BRIGHTON/Newton line, F 

to shr 2BR in 3BR on T, X- 

bus, gs Ul pd Pike 
8402 ASA’ 


BRIGHTON/Newton Line, 
1M, 1F sk 2 others 2fl apt, 
spacious, sunny, 931298, 
ard, on bus line, 15 & 

5/mo. Gay ok 965-4875 


BRIGHTON, nr Center, rs 
2BR on bus lines. 77 
w/heat. Maureen, 
d)421-1380 n)789-4528 


BRIGHTON prof SWM 31 to 
shr 2BR mod sunn 

on Comm Ave. Nr T, ht/hw 
incid, pool, w/d, $475/mo, 
254-3955. 


BRIGHTON, rmmte wanted 
(over 24 pref) for 4bdrm apt, 
ASAP, $250/mo + utiis 
789-3755 


BRIGHTON, 


: 


rmmt_ wntd 


Snny 3BR apt on qt st on 
Newton/Brghtn line. Smin to 
Green In, pkg inci. 787-9212 


BRIGHTON 
Roommate M/F 1 br avi in 
5br apt no pets pis have cat 
$300/mor+utils 
617-254-4516 or 
617-784-3516 smk OK 











MANSION! 
BRIGHTON When you were 
a child, you dreamed of a 
—_ = with | ate 
and gf: rooms, @ gra 
piano, . natural wonder’ 
and great roommates. Now 
a room has opened there. 
You are ag clean 
a" "* 


Hipe ve seek nonsmkg 

quiet hse nr T, bus. Free 

pag awa 6/1, $302.50+. 
2349, 254-9114 eves 


BRIGHTON 


2BR ig 
Wwrm @-j-k d/d- a/c, indry in 
- . nice 


Jeff, or'Stu, 730-9817 


BROOKLINE, 1M/F 25-40 to 

share Irg s apt w, 
1F +1M. No smk/pets. Nr 

pawn Aad $450/mo inc! ht. 


BROOKLINE, 2F sk F 25+ to 
shr 3 BR. $290 ine ht. Non 
drinker/smoker pref. Avail 
immed. 738-9269 
BROOKLINE 2M seek 1M/F 
25+ for 3BR 2 floor sunny 
spacious apt. Near T lines 
and stores. Pkng Aval. 
$400/mo heated. 
617-739-8398 


BROOKLINE 3BR_ twnhse 
needs M/F rmmt, w/d, nr T. 


BROOKLINE-3 M Iking for 
4th, ae or Prof, to shr 
4bdrm ap 
nr T, sbi util incid, call 
739-117 


BROOKLINE 3 prof F sk 1 
prof F to shr beaut + ay 


pets, 734-4151 Iv msg 


BROOKLINE 3 young profs 
sk 2 non-smkrs for 
sunny hse, 2 min walk to 
$380+, avi 6/1 (flex), sum- 
mer sublet poss, 739-4869 


BROOKLINE 4/1 F 23+ pref. 
Huge BR in 3BR apt. 

heat inc. W/d, nr B & C line, 
hdwd firs, prkng. 232-9136 


BROORLINE. 1 Yh or Aiea &T, 


to shr 3BR_ w/2F. 
$400+utils, free pkg. 
566-3593 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 


BROOKLINE/Cldge Crnr, 
sks F 27-35 to shr 2 bdrm 
apt w/1F. Quiet, clean, 
non-smkr, no pets. 2 min to 
¥, $464/mo incl ht 731-2277 


heat incl 
Ci Bryon or Kim 734-0661 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge crnr, 
nonsmkg F sks same to shr 
large gorgeous 3brm apt, 


$40 — $000; oho: pose. yard, 


eee Crnr- 
F non-smoker for sunny, 
spacious 3BR, su ch, liv 
rm, kit, nr Ts, §+utils, 
5/1-9/1, 731-3153 


BROOKLINE Cummings Rd, 
nr B,C,D lines BR w 
pkg M/F 25+ nosmk/pet 
$410+ ht 738-7006. 


BROOKLINE F for spac 3BR 
Vict om off age Lvrm, 
dnarm, irg cists, , . 
$433pp avi 5/1 6096-6250 
731-0723 lv msg for Melanie 


BROOKLINE, F/M to shr 
spacious, quiet 2BR apt. 
$467/mo. Ht, hw, Indry in- 
cluded. Avi 5/20 566-6995 





Walnut Street 


We are seeking qualified professionals 
for our grat ard residences, 
apartments, ini ag i 
for mentally retarded adults. great 
work environment, in-service training 
and benefits make the Walnut Street 
Center an excellent place to pursue a 
rewarding Career. 


+ Work Training Senior Supervisor 
$18,500 


« Work Training Assistant Supervisor 
$16,500 


Weekday Residential Manager to 
$18,500 


¢ Part-time Residential Positions 


Please Call 776-1448 
or send resume to 
Personnel: 
Wainut Street Center Inc. 
300 Somerville Ave. 
Somerville, MA 02143 


AAJEOE MF/H/V 


Center, Inc. 





BROOKLINE, M/F avi 5/1, 
w/ht+hw. 3BR 1Bik to T 
Eik 734 


Scan aaa wa ee to shr 
clean, quiet, apt. Lndry, 
nr T, avi 5/1; -$440/mo 
heated. Paul 738-8498 


BROOKLINE M/F to shr 2BR 











BROOKLINE .non-smkg F 
25+ to shr 2fir apt -in 
Pkg incl, avi immed, $295+ 
utils. No pets 232-8358 


BROOKLINE _non-smkng, 
oe a or -F eel of 
mor to shr spacious 
T, $375/mo 731-9349 








inc! all utils Diane 277-4668 


BROOKLINE ri F, 22-28, 
needed to be a 4th rmmt in 


Low 
utils i Ca 61 7.982-8370. 


BROOKLINE, rmmts wnted 
to shr irg 4br apt; mod bath, 
eat-in kt, Indry, nice bekprch, 


no_pets, PBC, conv to. 


Med. area, ame aval, 


$350 hted, 7 


BROOKLINE, spac apt w/ 
hrdwd” firs, .. frpic, 7. 
porches, walk-in closet, 

pkg $412inc! ht/nw 232-8976 


BROOKLINE VIL- F sks 27+ 
ezgoing F fr ig 2nd fir 2BR on 
priv st & T. 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
3GM/1F -sk resp com- 
municative, M/F for 5BR avi 
5/1 $245+ Micheal 277-8719 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE, Prof 


Avi 6/1. 1st 
mo/sec dep, & ref's req. 
731-5830 call btw 6-9pm 


CAMBRIDGE, 1M 30, sks 
prog person 25+, for 
wholistic, indep home, nr 
Fresh Pond, nosmk/pets, 
$350+, 876-0640 


CAMBRIDGE 2M sk resp 
musician rmmte to shr spac 
3BR t fl. Prohs, nr T. 
$325+ Call 492-4891 


CAMBRIDGE 2M seek 1M/F 


CAMBRIDGE 3F sk 1M/F 
under 30 ASAP. Room 
w/prch. Spac livng. $305+. 
354-2905 aft 6 or lv msg 


CAMBRIDGE BR & bth in 


Sq. 25+ mature M/F nonsmk 
sought. $500+ 491-2315 


CAMBRIDGE, Central Sq, 
1BR in 3BR apt w/hdwd firs, 
wht walls, garden, pkg. 
$340+. 491-6114 


CAMBRIDGE/Central aa 
6X7' rm w/cist & window av 
5/1 for parttime tennant 3-4 
nights/wk $150mo 547-6429 


CAMBRIDGE/Central Sq 
2rmmts_ wanted M/F for 
sunny 3BR apt. No smoking. 
$305 & $335, 876-0085 














CAMBRIDGE, Frsh Pnd, skg 
hsmte--nonsmkg, sane, 
rounded, respnbie, re- 
axed, i arth-loving, 
aware--to sublet & shr beaut, 
Irg 2brm, entire 2nd fir of 
hse, 6rms + bth & 2 porches: 
So, Ea, Nrth & Wst expsr: 
— sn beaut hdwd 
irs, hig! S, Irg E-1 kt w/ 
pantry, ay es a brm 
aval. Qt, warm owners live 

































CAMBRIDGE, F, 40, sks 2F 


30+ for spac 3BR, quiet str, 
walk to —— & Harv Og 
politics, comf home 

util, sec dep 864-6460 


CAMBRIDGE, 2F seeking F 
nice irg apt. w/ yard & cat. 
$507 1°87 67 


GAMBRIDGE grad stdnt sks 
non-smkg roommate 4 


clean spacious 
+utiis; 15 min to 
Harvard 876-3116. 


» 
3 





CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 
~ PART/TIME 
ROOMMATE 
WANTED 


. , sks smki 





twnns sk ard pren MIF prot 
S 

or grad. Sundeck, a/ je'gabse 
Smoke OK Sar a7ge eves 











CAMBRIDGE, LARGE BR in 
3BR hse big kitch Ivrm dinrm 
chs no 
-4440 





547-841 1/ 720-0320 Marta 


CAMBRIDGE M/F to shr 

soec 3BR w/1F 1M & tcat. 
+ Wik to Davis Sq/ Red 

In. Nsmk 547-6441 lv msg 


CAMBRIDGE non-smoking 
M_w/ sensé Of humor .to 
share w/ M classical mu- 
sician. Please leave self-de- 
scriptive message. 661-6571 


CAMBRIDGE, Short term or 








P/T rmmt_ w/ pianist nr 
Harvard & T, $1 or visitg 
profs welcome 492-4529 


CAMBRIDGE/ Porter Sq 
room avi 5/1 3F 1M large 
sunny room w/d semi 
$285mo Call 576-1237 


sny 3BR 2bath apt w/ 2F. 
Lge Ir, OR. d/d, . w/d in 


unit, pkg. Vw of ston avi 
6/1 shal 876-6515 


to shr apt 
commitment to stay 5 avi 
immed. Call 492-9104 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
gay or bi M to shr Irg apt, 
min to Porter Red line, 
$400. Dave, 876-0182 





PART-TIME 

CAMBRIDGE, prof F sks pt 
rmmte (2-4 nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt in hse 


4BR, 5mins Central Sq T, 
ne Road $425+ utils 


CAMBRIDGE, rmmtes & 
summer sbit wnted for 5brm 
hse, nr T, off-st pkg, no 
emig, wid, $320/me ‘utits, 
aval 5/1, call 376-2083 


CAMBRIDGE, rmmte 


dshwshr, w/d, cable, woods- 
tove, aval May 1, 661-6427 


CAMBRIDGE, rm w/bath in 
brick, hi ceilgs, ac, indry, 


pkg, nr T. Avi now!. $525+. 
945351 days 





THE BOSTON 


x 


New England's largest Arts and 
Entertainment weekly, has an 
opening in the following area: 


Stat Camera 


Camera Operator for its 
busy Advertising/Art 
Department. Vocational 
school experience 
helpful, but not 
necessary. 


nterest parties should 
call Gil Lawrence at 
617-536-5390 ext 329 


The Boston Phoenix 126 Brookline Ave., 
Boston 02215 


eoe/mt 





CAMBRIDGE shr 2BR 
poe condo, no smkr, nr 

rvrd Sa, red T. be or pool 
$750 inci utils. Call 
354-3013 


CAMBRIDGE/Som,. Inman 
Sq, M/F for med siz rm in 
3br, Ir, 9 kit, bk porch, gard, 
qt st, + utils, 77! 











CAMBRIDGE-Sunny 38R 
apt, 5 min walk to Harvard 
Square, $442/mo heat/hw 
included, 661- 


CAMBRIDGE, sunny rm in 
duplex w/2 others. 10 min 
walk to Centri Sq. $320/mo. 
Avi now. Avram, 1057 


CHARLESTOWN F rmmte 
wnted to shr 3brm, bod 











non smoker 
as sec. Jim 241-9112 aft 6 
CHELSEA, Pratvile M/F sk 





3rd, renov church, hrwd firs, 








sunny, clean apt w/ porch on 
Green Line $ 
sublet avail 232-2663 lv msg 


————————— 
CONCORD, 2M, 1F sk F to 
shr irg 4brm hse, walk to 
train, pets OK, $385+, 
508-371-7183 


es 
DEDHAM mature GWM to 
shr 3BR single fam col in 
quiet res area, irg BR w/ w- 
w; d/w, w/d; 18min comm 
rail to Bos, $350/mo inc! ht 
326-6098 


DERRY, NH GWM rmmte to 

shr a 207 in quiet erea. 
2, , 31, no pets pre’ 

no smk 603 437-2406 Bart 


DORCHESTER 1M/1F sk 
other. Nr Fields “gl 


Hse Hill. Off st pk og 
st & park, $250+ ee 
DORCHESTER/Ashmont 
shr 3BRM apt nr T, piano, 
hdwd firs no /smoki 


avi Now S00 rutile 
282-7612 


DORCHESTER- Gd area, rm 
wanted to shr 4 bdrm hse. Lg 
livrm, dining rm,dr-way, 
prch, cls to T. Aval 6-1. 
282-0912. 


DORCHESTER, GM prof 


i 


wshr/dryer. Nr T Avi 2i 
$300/mo+ util. ph 825-0306 


DORCHESTER Huge beau 
7s Fa oy Vict 
min to 
RE CINE. Meditation types 
oun $275 p mos 
ill 436-5029 


DORCHESTER, 
Mills, sober GWM, sks same 
to shr irg 2br, 2fir apt nr T & 
shops, on st pkg, no pets, 
$325+ utils, ht inci, sec 
depst, 296-5660 ive msg 


DORCHESTER M/F 20+ 
nonsmkg to shr ige clean 2fi 
apt nr Fields Crnr T $250+ 
utils Erik 876-1646 lv mssg 


DORCHESTER, next to 


Shawmut T rmate for irg apt 





436—74 


ar : 
DORCHESTER, nr Ashmont 


T, 2 bdrm apt, washer/: oF. 
heat/hw, Ist/last, 300+ 
Nelson 288-8257. 


phe 
DORCHESTER, on red ay 
nr JFK, own BR, kitch, 

vg rm, Must like pets. 3 
Prof or grad. $450 incl alt 
utils. Bill, 288-6434 





) 
in | 














DORCHESTER own fir 
w/bth spacious. 2FL apt 
$250+ nr ocean no smk/pets 
shr w/prof F 43. 265- 


DORCHESTER Pleasant 
Ashmont area nr Red line. F 
grad student 42 seeks F, 
quiet neat. Beautiful 2bdrm 
apt $275+. 282-8266 


DORCHESTER, Savin Hill 
UMASS area GWM seeks 
3rd for 3BR apt non smoker 
$325.00/mo Tel 288-4138 


Dorchester, shr irg Ren Vic 
home, w/owner, 1 toT,3 
fireplaces, yrd, w/d, hardwd 


Pw. 282-1113 
or 776-5555 asks for Berry. 


DORCSHESTER/ Savin Hill 
new 3BR frpl skylte cntri air 
w/d on T +1/3utils 
353-9286 or 436-9009eves 














bedroom apt 567-2287 





EAST CAMBRIDGE artsy F 
to shr w/F,34 phi yf. 
rms cists dw w cai 

nr Lechmere, ceendon nO 
pets/smk $300 uts inc 
495-3254. 

HARVARD SQ., 1BR avi in 
3BR apt. $31 Thine! ht. 
nonsmker. 30+. No pets, call 
after 10am. 491-1107 


CAMBRIDGE 
HARVARD SQ 
PART/TIME 
ROOMMATE 
WANTED 


Share fir of House. 
Large R, hdwd firs, 
. Lots of details. 
renovated. 2 min 

nig hevy Lannion mdf 


School. Rent/Lease 

868-0581 6.5390. ie 
IPSWICH, GM sks non- 
smokr to shr 5RM apt, wik to 


train, no Cay (pets $350+, 
sec dep 508- 3361 


fs 





Bal 





3g 








ing 
iet resp $275 inci heat 
Call Rick ick eves 522-2557 























i, 
: 





parks. $350+ utils. $20.5808 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1BR in 
. nr T & Pond, porch, 
kit, + util, M/F, no pets, 
4/1, 524-4732 eves 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Jun 1, 2F 
30's prof seek F 28-38 to 
share quiet, at sae. 
Near & 

No smoke/pets. 524-7017 








5 min to’ T, 8 min to 
Arboretum. No mammal 
pets, no cigs. $333+. 
524-0685 - 





JAMAICA PLAIN, F rmmte to 
shr 2bdrm apt nr T, aval now, 
no smkrs/pets, $400 inci 
ht/hw, 522-4349 


JAMAICA PLAIN May 1 $268 
Nr trans. 2 F creative 

Vegs pref 1 same.’ Porch 

+ own phone 4 U.'No pets, 
smokes. 522-6342 Thanks! 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F for ige 
3BR apt. W/d, gm cls to 
Stony Brook T, Jamaica 
Pond. $325/mo. . 524-2350 
evs/msg 227-7289 day Peter 


JAMAICA PLAIN $275+ 5/1 
seek semiveg-progressive 

25+ nonsmkr. Share great 

3BR apt, 524-2034 By T 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Irg BR in 
pleasant condo apt. Nr For- 
est Hills, green & orange T. 
Shr w/ woman & teen son 
2bath, $400/mo 524-1333 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nr Forest 
Hills 1br avi in Sbr hse, 
nonsmkr, 22+, str prkg, WD, 
porchs, icat no more pets 
$275+ 524-0819 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M _ sk 
respons non-smkg F/M 24+ 
for nice, quiet, sunny, musi- 
cal hshid. Nr pond, T & wey. 
No pets, avi immed. $375 
incis all utils 522-9205 iv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1tbrm & 
offc in cuney oat w/ porches, 
nr Orin, sublet 6/1-10/31, opt 
to stay $360+ utis 522-2443 


JAMAICA PLAIN 2M sk 3rd 
21-30 for a ge nr pond, 
T, stores. 1.33 incl ali, 
w/d. Must be clean, resp. 
For 5/1. 522-7174 lv msg 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 for 
sunny rm, hrdwd firs, nr 
$387+ utils- 
497-7142, 262- 























a asap 





JAMAICA PLAIN — Con- 
genial F sks roommate for 


apt. near T. 
522.8618. ca 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1M seek- 
center 
292-8395(w), 524-4126(h) 

JAMAICA PLAIN Prof M/F 





oe = “= in 2br 
nr BU, 1/2bIk to T, tvrm, 
hdwd fir grt view indry ht/hw. 
/1 262-7432 


LEXINGTON 2 prof F seek- 

ing 1F rmmte for 3BR hse 

nonsmkr, must like pets. 

50mo+utils. Call Laura 

863-9428 or Robbie 
523-187 





S 


LEXINGTON, BR for rent in 

"9 historic home, 2 ba, use 
hse & yard, adj. to wy con 

t 2 & 


128. $300/mo. 





mins to cite 


similar to share 
2Bdrm cable | 
storage near T $3 
inctudes all, aval 
397-1398 


MALDEN M/F to share 2BR 
apt wi. & 1F. at 
room, w, posing. near 
$300, 324-2426 


MALDEN prof F sks indiv to 
shr ig apt, w-to-w, dw, quiet 
$500+utiis avi immed 
Michelle 324-0442 

















27-0, clean, 
non-ervder for 3BR apt, 
pkg. nr 93 & ? +utils. 
Call 395-3798 after 5 





MeoPSRD Mir ks M 


30s. Reliable NS: snd 
per hn greg pe te- 


A apt; comf 
Scetantet te act 
Nr major Rtes & MBTA. 





MEDFORD Nonsmk M/F 
modern 2BR Me 


idry, offstr pkg, baic. 
+/eno. Holly 386-0460 


MEDFORD, prof GM sks 


nT 


ent ios ole be 
r mull 





geo Es 
foe eae eae 


— Hag A 

$255 avi 5) Cal Call 
oa3. 812 or 
MEDFORD, WEST 1M sks 
prof non-smoking M to shr 


Tufts, $350+elec, avail af*. 
Lv msg for Mike 483-37 


MEDFORD WEST Prof M 
35+ sks same to shr spac 
5rm_in 2fam. Yrd, prchs, 
bsmnt, nr T. Into music, Dat 
den. No drink, drug, smk. 
$315+ 391-2388 


MIDDLEBORO Lakefront 
home to shr w 2 GWM 

Beaut, rural loc. Non-smok, 
350+ 1/3 util (508) 946-1849 


MILTON, mature, bays 
30+ wnt to shr 2nd fir 
smkrs ok, sunny BRs, 
5min walk to T, nice nbhd, 
$300+ 696-2681 mornings 


MISSION HILL, safe 

block, LR, e-i-k, OR, hrd wd 
firs, deck, nr T, no 
smkrs/pets $300+ 445-8465 


USIC LOVERS 
souMt NS Y pee F to 
share Ir sunny, victrm. Work- 
lace, spiral stair- 
case. Baby Grand. Dis- 
hwasher. $438/mo. ht & hw 
incl 266-1011 

SOUTH END, F seeking F to 
share Ir sunny, vict. Working 
fireplace, spiral staircase. 


Baby Grand. Dishwasher. 
/mo ht & hw 266-1011 


NAHANT, F roommate to 
share 3BR house near 
beach, $266.67+ 598-3341 


NEEDHAM M/F rmmte to 
share Irge country home. 
Yrd, w/d, d/w, pring, nr MA 
Pike, At 128 & T. $350+, 
Aval Now! 444-1442 











1M/F in 
Ss, 1 ee 


peanag hg 4M ski 
5BR hse. 1.5 
Crib, lots of room, cheap 
$270/mo + 965-5835 


age, cable, porch, nr 
ask for Chris or ive msg, 
628-4979 


NEWTON, 2brms aval in 
3brm io nr ge rail = 
bus, “pal indry, 
smig 43a. Se74w, 
527 odeves, “aval May 1 


NEWTON 2M looking for 
respons mature M/F ae | 
irg pleasant apt, +utils 
Joe or Dan 965-7182 





NEWTON CENTRE — Need 


T & 128, w/ yrd, pkg & ; 
No smkrs $425+ bee 4656 


NEWTON CORNER sk M/F 


NEWTON CORNER 1F, 
sk 1F 25+ for 4BR hse 


Bits or 6/1 $300 + 965-3425. 25. 


NEWTON CORNER prof F 
27+ consid for 2BR. 
Pike/Watertwn Sq. 
wd . no 
$450+low utils 332-1744 


iS newneareson. sq, Irg 
new k b w, stg. pkg nt 
bus, pike. Arty. prof 
$515+ 466-2108 

NEWTON HIGHLANDS 
2rmtes for sey hse — 
spac nr T $305+ 
$04 2610 A must soe! 


Saari 














NEWTONVILLE tare 
2bedroom prof 3 
nonsmkr, no nese 
$450+utils. rica 


NEWTON WEST, 1M sk F/M 
28+ Quiet, Aye ez 
non-smkr for frndly 


pene Apehine. oak firs, Mod 


pois . Nr T, Rte 16, 
30,90 & 1 +util Scott 


969-1969 
oS Tens ea 
or ee & to fill up co; 
ovoner down 3 A act apt 


$267+ nr Hrvd liv- 
. Soe 





if 








. 4/1 non-smoker 
75+utils 617-599-2616 





ke ea 





stores ' es00/mo @ 1/2 
472-0926 iv message 














ROSLINDALE 
3rd for 3BR 
w/d, dw, no smk/pets, 
$3 75/mo+ 1/3 util, call 
6pm-or lv msg 


CELTTLA AER 
3bdrm, Brm 1/2 house. Conv 
to T. egg — er, 
eas , + 1/3utis. 
469-3236" 


g 





ROSLINDALE Avail Now 
prof F/M to ms 2br apt, 
rent = Kenny 
327-1067, 


SALEM, 2BR condo, quiet, 

ee. WD, rm ba a9 grt 
nr ocean, nr T, $450+, 

508-741-8664 


SALEM F 30+ NS for big apt 

on T nr beach w&d. Fip!, wd 

firs. $375 incl all & cbie. 
(508) 741-2313 


SOMERVILLE, 1br in 3br apt 
$350/mo incids utils avail 
May 1st-August 31st w/ op- 
tion to lease 623-6793 


SOMERVILLE 1F nonsmkr 














w/poss renewal. 
utiis628-0006 Iv mssg 


SOMERVILLE 1M/F non- 
smkng rmmte needed to mie 
irg spacious sunny 4BR apt 

w/3M, $300+utils, 77! 5 


SOMERVILLE, 1M, 1F seek 


SOMERVILLE, 1 strght M & 
lesbn tk for 
gay/bi/strght M/F? Big oo. 
aval May/June 
Carmel or Blake, 77 


_ 








SOMERVILLE 2F 1M aon 
sk M/F 26+ for 


Davie No 
2 vis 59 ant No ampets 


saa 2F/1M/3cats 
sk M/F 23+ to shr Ig indep 
4BR apt, no drg/smk, nr T, st 
pkg, $270+, 6/1 625-7332 


SOMERVILLE - 2M prof sk 
rmmt. 9rm apt, d/w, w/d, 
2 bth, stor, cable, nr 
$330+ utils. 776-2073. 


SOMERVILLE, 2M, 1F sk 1F 
for indep, friendly sunny apt, 
5mins from Davis 
$325+, 776-2114 


SOMERVILLE 1 rm avail 6/1 
in 4BR apt, hrdwd firs, frnt & 


bck porch, garden, sunny, 
623-7595 


SOMERVILLE 2smkrs & 1 











+ 




















SOMERVILLE, Davis 

tasteful 48R, mod kit, , 

OR, hrdwd firs, prchs, WD, 
closets, wik to T, $400+ 
5024 


SOMERVILLE/ Davis Sq 1M, 
1F sks M/F to shr spac 38R 
apt pkg snny BR nr T 
! avi 5/1 
or Kelly 625-1631 


SOMERVILLE gy A sy 
ig aval in tA ag 


firs, ay ad 
sn -9/1, soos 








17n 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq 
seek F rmmte 25+, irg apt 
w/2 other women. Nice yrd & 

2min 
Smallish bdrm, no-smkr, 
$314/mo+ utils, avi 5/1 or 
6/1, 1462 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, TY 
Ti ae 1M sk ’ 


vir, no respons pers, 
$213+, Bos 16ss 
SOMERVILLE, Davis 
1BR of 48R house 
/mo. + utils. Fax monkeys 
fascists ex- 
Jonn 776- 6488 


———_____ 
SOMERVILLE, Davis T, 1M 





ia 





ree — 

apt, , Storage, +, a 
age 

SOMERVILLE F & cat need 1 








38R jae Ape J 7rm hwfirs 
5/1 3/1 5388.398 5337617 806. 2542 roam 


SOM' 

nice! 1BR in 36R apt. For 1F 
1M or tcpi $335+utils nr Un- 
ion Sq 776-0546 
SOMERVILLE Medford line. 
—_ a 
condo. Tufts. Pkg, no 
smk. $425+ 623-7328 


SOMERVILLE, M/F non- 
smkr 4BR wood- 





extras 


furnshd 
$395+ utils, 
SOMERVILLE, Nr Davis & 
Porter. 3F sk 4th for semi- 
coer (food/chores) 2fir, 
a joe) cone B..4 
smkers/pets/homophobes 
$350 6/1 625-2564 


sk nonsmok F 30+ for 2fir, 
8rm, 2bth w/d, we apt, 
homey, spacious, E. 9. 
safe st, bk baic, +, 
776- , 491-8200 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq shr 

our apt! 2M/1F sk resp non- 

nny, spacious, 
rT, 


SOMERVILLE/Porter Sq 
BR in 3BR apt 

w/1M 31 & 1F 32. Pkg, w/d, 

yrd..$375+, 625-5768 


SOMERVILLE, 1M sks 3M/F 
for spac, sunny, 4brm apt, 
$275/mo+, call Kevin 
776-9487eves 


SOMERVILLE,/Camb in nr 
Harv T, summer sbit w op- 
tion to stay, I Dw in snny 
apt, wd firs, + 628-5161 


SOMERVILLE, Cambr line, 1 
or 2brms in 4brm apt, aval 
now for M/F, 10min walk to 


ons clean, qt, safe, 
50-$300 each, 625-8379 

“as: DAVIS Sq. F 

sks F to share ig sunny 5 rm 


apt. Wd firs. ht incid. 
Avi 3/1. 625-6016 








SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq, 2F 
sk rmmte for nice apt w/ 
yard, aval June 1-9/1 w/ opt 
to continue, no smoke, 
$314+utls, 623-1462 


SOMERVILLE, F rmmts 
wntd for ige sunny apt, sum- 
mer subit pref, 
pe round, $310-$330/mo 
29-5361 


SOMERVILLE, F sks F for 
tg 2BR apt near Porter 
Sq T, non smoker, $375+ 
util, call 628-9815 


SOMERVILLE, 
needed ig, snny, safe, conv 
nr Davis Call An- 
drea/Janice 625-6537 











rmmte(s) 


SOMERVILLE, 
1F to share 


y 
smkr, 6/1 -8/31, poss iease, 
$300+ 625-1492 





SOMERVILLE, Porter Sq, sk 
F or M 25+ for 2bdrm in ig 


3br A Te at, pore. sunny, nr 


SOMERVILLE, Porter 








SOMERVILLE, prof M 23 
has 2rms avail immed in 3BR 


$S20/3407 82 oe. sunny 


SOMERVILLE, 











apt w/prof F, on bus rte, wd, 
625-6482 





SOMERVILLE F 26+ to 


Pr Hill, No pets, avi 
5/1, 628-7397 lv msg 


pa atte 
SOMERVILLE, soon to wed, 
must sublet 1 spac rm in 
3bdrm . Avi immed, 
wik to Davis T, $350+, Cail 
Duane 625-6541 


SOMERVILLE, sublet, 
irmmt -wntd, 5/1-11/1 for 
2B8R $275+ , call 
623-5: from 11am-6pm 


i 





SOMERVILLE, Union Sq 
$200, large rm for Fem, shr 
w/ mom child (some week- 
nite sitting needed) 628-2920 


SOMMERVILLE-M/F shr 3br 
Port ar Ts pis nrn 
stores. 240 mo pis util. C aft 
Spm 628-7899. 


SOUTH BOSTON, imile to 
So End, GM 29 sks rmmt 


. lease, also 
— possibly 
































firs 
Avi 6/1. 536-5913 


SOUTH END prof M 27 sks 
similar for newly renov 2BR 
condo. Deck, w/d in unit, 
d/d, frpic, cable, hw firs, sa'to; 
lots of closets, Jeff 3 


SOUTH END, rmmte to shr 
oo Fa aged apt, renvtd, 


en mers ari 175 Set ise 


baic 
skylites, oak kit. $400 or 
$5: an —eere 


SOUTH END 


tio, ful equip. 
$410 incis heat. yk: 


Ss Ige storage 
Derry off fT 189 Lose hr N of 
Boston rent neg live nearer 
mtns takes skiing 
(603)432-0744 iv message 


STONEHAM nice large 4BR, 
, washer/dryer, parking, 
$250+, Janice weekdays 
492-4410 


WAKEFIELD M/F wntd to 
shr 2BR twnhse condo 
w/owner. Prof, nsmkr, no 
pets. $360+ Ted 245-1531 


WALTHAM, 1M seeks M/F 
25+ to share irg 2BR apt nr 
Mass Pk & 128, $355+ utis, 
avi 6/1 691-9540 


al 





WALTHAM, 2prof Fs sk 3rd, 
3brm_ twnhse, 2.5 bths, 


$390+ 1/3 & elec, 
d890-9300ext 3472, eves 
647-9210 


w/d, pkg. $350 & $360, 
incl ht. Avi 5/1 638-2758 
WALTHAM, convt to Bos, Rt 
128 & Pike. Quiet, spacs 
frnshd single-fam hse 
w/xpress bus to Bos-and to 
Red T line, off-st pkg. Prof 
GWM-38, neat, light 
smokr/drinkr. No drugs or 
pets- seeks similar 27+ GM 
or LF to rent frnshd BR & shr 
maint. of rows 9 oureh prvt yard, 
ve ba, 


uck, 


WALTHAM cpl sk 1 
nonsmker to shr great 2BR 
nr bus/train wall to wall cpt 
aviail now 736-7386 


i musician, —, 
ate, sks 1 


Dw, Ww, W/D. 
. $350+util. 
/1. Catt Chuck 





WALTHAM, North,M ef 
clean F, nonsmkr, to shr 2BR 





7-0301 Iv mssg 
Waltham roomate needed 3 
BR 2 1/2 bath modern at 
windsor 








5BR apt in Square, LRA, 

EIK, 2baths, hrdwd firs, fire- 
place, nr T, $300/mo inci 
heat 926-4788, 244-7918 


dp! 

pets dw dd w 
$27 eae on 5/1 923-4677 
WEST MEDFORD, M/F to 








pvygeg xo + agg Mh ed 
poly wlal.vene non smi, 
M/F, free pkg, 


WINTHROP Nr a 
$228/mo ht inci. Clean, safe, 


respsbi, . Pref nsmk 
357, 530-0471, 846-9571 





TO RENT 


ize rm 
avail in apt hse. Flex 
lease/rent. sea xtras 
787-3807 /762-8646 


BOSTON, 5 min walk to T. 


Space rms, w/d, $250 & 
/mo, 1V2 ba. 427-9439 


BOSTON/Somerville line 
2rms w/shared kit & bth, 
$140/wk, 666-4130 


EAST BOSTON, Irg rooms, 

irg bathrm, conv to T, full kit, 

indry rm, deck. All utils inci, 
. 569-3880 


JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut Ig '9 
= 1bdr avi immed. Nr 

. Call 522-7694 or 
322- 694 ' $325/mo all. incl 
except ht. 


NEWTON, frnshd studio, shr 
ba, nr mag | & 57. $120/wk- 
$425/mo. 969-6532 


SOUTH BOSTON, furn rms 
to rent. Uti & cable inc. Sng! 
GWM's. $150/wk. 268-461 


WATERTOWM iIfurn rm 
avail immed in irg beaut 
home nr T. $100/wk/rm 
incids all utils, w/d & partial 
board. 924-2467 


WAYLAND, mod 4B8R, 2 full 
ba, dead end st. $1800/mo. 
Arthur, 508-358-4086 


ole mmaBE 
SEASONAL 
RENTALS 
BOSTON, own rm for 


$305/mo, next to Aud T stop, 
w, BP ht & hw incl, 
1 


COTUIT, rm to rent in beaut- 
iful farmhse, SF pref, 1 block 
to beach & water. 723-8434 


PROVINCETOWN condo 
wtrview 2BR 2bth furn/equip 
summer $8200 or mo 
508-746-5659 





SREOINARTEIRRE 
SUBLETS 


L rm. su 
June 1- Aug. 31 w/option. 
$990/mo 783-3021 or Reed 
or Mike at 353-2748 


ALLSTON, 3brm summer 
sublets, May-Aug 31, nr T, 


w/d, $400/mo, st pkg, 
% 77-1780 
ALLSTON Smmr_ subiet 


w/opt to stay. 100 ft from T. 
Own BR. 1M or F whntd. 
Vegtrn. Avi 6/1 $300+ sec 
dep Kara 277-9964 


ALLSTON, spac 4brm furn 
apt, easy acc to po A . price 
neg/cheap, 787-908 


ALLSTON, sublet tbr in 
3brm Vict, Irg sunny corner 
rm on B line $280/mo 6/1, 
254-2398 





ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


St, F rmmte wtd for summer 
sublet. Avi May 1 with 

to renew. 2BR, nr T, 

incis ht & hw 367-3678 


pote ape pow 
lines av: 
h20 & cat ok 742-1230 


pega 6/1-8/31, opt to 
se in 

2BR w/1F. Hwa fre, porch. 
$440+. 489-2769 


BELMONT, own living 
space, (bedroom, sitting 
room with skylight, bath- 
room), carpeted and fully 
furnished, plus huge Cape 
Cod si house (seperate 
dii itchen, w/d, porch, 
"floors, 


block from 10 cukae ey 


Ale 


1 


= 


minute bus 
ride to Harvard Sq. $500/mo 
1st + security from 5 6 be 


6/31 (ee 7252 meg 


Beaut./ loc. $600/mo. 
June 1st-Aug. 31. Call Bruce 
266-2634 or 659-3604. 


BOSTON Lrg furn 2bdr avail 


May-Ag Clean secure 
a pool nr T, Tao. 
reasonable, 7: 736 


BOSTON Spac 38R. Hrdwd 


/mo Paul 738-7097 


BOSTON, Sunny, spcs stu- 
dio in Fenway. Simin to Ken 
more sq, T. $565/mo. Avi 
May 1 thru August. 7789 


BRIGHTON, Comm Ave nr 


Clev Circ, 1 or 2 brms in 
2brm apt, $400/mo nego- 
tiable, aie bth, irg bright 
Sahn en the Tae id in bidg, 


ivrm, darm, screen-inprch, 
fully furn, mins wik to MBTA, 
pkg, $400/mo, 782-7697 


BRIGHTON 4 spacious 
rooms, 1BR, plus hailf-sized 
room in 3-decker apt. Quiet 
building & Street. Available 
6/1. 783-1323 or 863-1633 
ext 159. 


LS 
BRIGHTON 5/25-8/26 beaut 
quiet attic loft in 4BR apt, 
furn, priv. Shr kit & bath, 
$325/mo+utils. F 23+ pref. 
Call 254-0111 


SS 
BRIGHTON Avi 6/1-8/31. 
1BR in 3BR apt w/2 grad 
students. Spacious, nr T, 
on/off-st PS {HOP within 


+low utils. 
Sarah 789-4514 


—$<—$—$< 
BRIGHTON/Brookine, May- 
Aug, Irg sunny rm in 3bdrm 
w/ deck in safe/nice 
nghbrhd, nr Clev Circ & 
B/C/D lines. $450 or bo. Cail 
232-5948 


BRIGHTON, irg opace apt 
avi 5/15-9/1. 4 irg BRs, 1 ba. 
On Comm Ave, nr Washing- 


negot. 787- 2595 


BRIGHTON studio 
5/15-8/31 sunny, semifurn, 
porch, $610/mo. ey i 
poss. 9/1 opt. 617-254-632 


BROOKLINE Avi June - Ai 
Beaut mod 2BR w/pool, ac 
prkg nr T. Utils incl $1200 
negoc No Fee! 232-3442 











BROOKLINE, Irg sunny 
bdrm in 4brm apt, to B, 
C, D green ins, 6/1-8/31/90, 
$295/mo, 232- 





BROOKLINE summer sublet 
F to shr 3BR w/2 24y.o. prof 


fF. Amazing/emaculate. LR, 
OR, e-i-k, Gr line access, on- 
st pags $430/mo is incl, 
574-3064 y 38-1313n 


BROOKLINE 3 to shr SBR 


nr grn line 
spac mod kitch hw firs 

$365 avi 5/20&7/1 277-9774/ 

734-3802 opt to lease 


BROOKLINE/BOSTON:big 2 
BR $960inc! hw heat LR pch 
eik pkg Grn T-C&D 5/1-9/1 
opt to lease 236-7525 


BROOKLINE/BRIGHTON, 
mod 2BR apt for summer 
sublet w/opt for 1 yr lease, 
a.c., d/d, foe line 
$1000/mo. 232-0923 


BROOKLINE/Cidg Crr-rm in 

Reon nr T, partiall — 
50/mo+ utils. -y 

avail 


BROOKLINE Clev Crcle 2BR 
wi/prch 5min wik to all 3 T 
lines. Avi 5/1-8/1 Great sum- 
mer bargain! Call 731-2817 


BROOKLINE, JP & BOSTON 
Mod 1BR with secured 
permne, 1 bik frm T, price 
vi ine. Cali Joe 
739-0675 


(a re 
BROOKLINE, nr B line, 
awesome 2 story, up to 


4brm, . Mod, pkg, conv 
loc, , avail imm or Jun 1, 
call 277-5161 


CAMBRIDGE 1 F tor brand 
townhouse, 


gerase. 5 beleunies. Nr Fied f & 
lines. Avi June-Aug, 
$500/mo, 354-0560. 


CAMBRIDGE IF to sublet 


T, $313+utiis no smoking 
876-2164 before 11pm. 


CAMBRIDGE/ Central Sq. 
snny 3BR hdwd firs, irg oo 
2min to T. Avi 6/1-9/1 
renew $1300/mo 547-2 


Cc. 
Harvard BR in 
2BR apt avi ASAP May 1 or 
June 1 (flexible) Aug 
31. — $36 


Sates. 
491-1 


CAMBRIDGE PORTER Smr 
sub Nonsmkg F to shr ige 


mod 3BR/2ba apt 
w/2F. LAR, d/d, w/d in 
unit AVL 6/1 $485+ 
876-6515 


Bao? 5 50/mo- uti. feo-s78 5780 


CAMBRIDGEPORT 28R, Ir 
kitchen, safe neignorncod 
near T, 5/1 ~ /mo. 


Call Mark 66 


$1 152/mo or B.0. | 
ie agg gee 2000 sq ft 


nr kg, price ne 
242- yaad <i 


DAVIS SQ-Huge 2 bdrm, 1st 
e wd firs, deck, yard, avail 

1-9/1 opt to renew, $825+., 
3 '6-5166 D, 666-0417 N 





E BOSTON Artist loft 


1600 sq ft, 12’ ceilings 
Nr T, parki ~— o af 
$730/mo + ul 
FENWAY, tbr in 3br apt nr 
BU, NU T spac — 


pees 

















$600/mo. § 

JAMAICA PLAIN, 18R in 
4BR or park, T i 
smoke, pets. From 6/1-8/31 
$255/mo+ut. Joe, 522- 
KENMORE SQ Comm Av 
2BR aptivrm 1 1/2bth & kitch 


eee Ovs Sq, sk 
6th hsmt opt to stay semi 
coop, no smkrs, 2 kitties. No 
more. $293+ 5/1 628-0309 


SOMEAVILLE, ige 3BR 3 


off str ( storge 
6/1-8/31, $1100/mo 
625-3543 eves 


3BR, nr davis sq T, prch w/d 
etc. $380+ avi It may-early 
sept Matt 666-8197 


SOMERVILLE M/F May/ 
June-Sept, grt rm frndiy hse 
w/3M4F Ig kit pkg prch nr T 
liv rm w/d $350+ 628-7314 


SOMERVILLE Porter. 

in sunny 3BR. Non-smk, 

clean, indep. $350+ 

§/01-8/31. Fall option 
Joanne 666-4045 


SOMERVILLE, summer 
sublet, avi 5/10-8/31, 
furnished rm in 4BR house, 
call Peter 666-9303 


WATERTOWN, 6/1 to 9/1 
aval earlier. in-law apt in irg, 
4-person shr hse on qt st, on 
T, seprt kt, full bth, storge, 
off-st pkg, $455+, 923-0116 





ReeReeee 


CHECK FOR 
MORE REAL 
ESTATE ADS IN 
THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 


Reeeeeee 
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wenty years ago environ- 
mentalists started sounding 
the alarm: if we didn’t clean 
up our act, we’d be living 
in a world of hurt. So we all 
went out and put bricks in our toilet 
tanks. Kept the lights off when 
we weren’t at home. Traded in our 
gas guzzlers for economy cars. 
The planet still needs help. 
In this week’s “Urban Eye” pages, 
a look at how you can do your part 
in practical ways. Environmentally 
sound methods to care for your 
lawn. Ways to invest for health 
and profit. Tips on saving water 
at home and shopping responsibly 
at the market. Even new uses 
for old pantyhose. 
Earth Day will be over Monday; 


our environmental problems won't. 


\ i ee + F; | 
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: aie Per eh Ts NX 

SIN Tots oh NES 
eal at a glance 
April 20-26 


4 / 20 You’ve seen pictures on TV — it’s 
a view of Earth from space, but it looks 
more like a floating blue marble. Apollo 9 
astronaut Rusty Schweickart describes 
how the watching of our fragile planet 
from orbit altered his perceptions of the 
environment in “Only One Earth,” a lec- 
ture and slide show at 8 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., 
Boston. Tickets are $15. Call 924-1100. 


4/22 If you couldn’t hack the 
Marathon last Monday, how about a quick 
five-mile dash today to benefit the Cam- 
bridge Center for Adult Education’s schol- 
arship fund? The Earth Day Road Race 
begins at 10 a.m. Both start and finish 
lines are at the CCAE, 42 Brattle St., in 
Harvard Square. Registration costs $10 
($8 in advance). Call 547-6789. 

— Gail Ress 
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GRUESOME 
GARBAGE FACT #1 

Last year the 
commonwealth’s 
businesses and residents 
generated about 10 
million tons of solid 
waste. About 6.6 million 
tons of this was composed 
mostly of paper, leaves 
and grass clippings. 
metals, glass, food. and 
plastics, of which only 
seven percent was 
recycled. By. the yvear 2000 
the state will produc« 


350.000 more tons of 





garbage per year than it 


can dispose of. 


SSCSHHSSSSSSSSESESHSESSESESESSEESE 


GLOBAL GLOSSARY 

If you're going to get along 
in this new Age of Environ- 
mental Enlightenment, you’re 
going to have to learn the 
lingo. Here’s a key to terms 
that will keep cropping up in 
books, articles, and common 
speech. 

Bioregion: Areas defined 
by nature (rivers, mountains, 
plains, etc.) rather than by 
political criteria. Larger 
bioregions are called 
“ecoregions”; smaller ones are 
“morphoregions.” 

Biosphere: The sum total of 
bioregions — the parts of Earth 
and its atmosphere where 
living things exist. 

Dieback or die-off: The 
extensive deaths that result 
when a population exceeds its 
environment’s ability to 
support it. 

Ecosystem: A community 
of organisms and the 
environment with which they 
interact (Oceans, grasslands, 
deserts, small towns, cities, 
etc.). 

Gaia: The theory, named for 
the Greek goddess of the 
earth, that the biosphere acts 
as a single, living organism. 

Hydrosphere: The waters 
of the earth. 

Leachate: Liquids that leak 
from a landfill. 

Lithosphere: The crust of 
the earth. 

Municipal solid waste: 
Residential and commercial 
garbage (but not stuff like 
hazardous wastes or 
construction and demolition 
debris). 

Resource recovery: 
Incineration. 

Source separation: Sorting 
garbage at the point it’s 
generated, for recycling and 
disposal. 

Tipping fee: The charge for 
unloading garbage at a landfill 
or incinerator. 

Waste stream: Al] the forms 
of garbage produced by a 
community. 





— LBG 
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JUST SAY NO TO CHEMICALS 

You may not know it, but Massachusetts has been a leader 
in pushing for more-responsible use 6f pesticides. In 1988 we 
became the first state in the country to require that lawn-care 
companies post warning signs on chemically treated yards. 
And now the state Department of Food and Agriculture has 
published a 96-page Green Book listing more than 400 
producers of locally grown wholesale produce — everything 
from apples to kale to turnips. The idea is to help grocery 
stores, restaurants, schools, and food-service companies find 
local and, ideally, chemical-free sources of fruits and 
vegetables. 

As with almost every environmental issue, of course, the 
consumer can make a difference. There are ways to avoid 
bugs in your food, your home, your pets, and your lawn 
without consuming or spreading toxins or pollutants. Here are 
some simple ideas. 

¢ Don’t overlook the obvious. Wash produce thoroughly; 
maybe even peel it. Buy local vegetables in season — they're 
more likely to be fresh, and it’s easier to check on chemical 
use. If you have questions, ask your store’s produce manager. 

° If you're setting out a garden, use compost instead of 
chemical fertilizers. (You can get a copy of “Five Steps to 
Quick Compost” by sending 50 cents to Organic Gardening 
magazine, 33 East Minor Street, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 18908.) 

© Use simple organic-gardening techniques. Keep pets away 
from house plants by rubbing the stalks and leaves with a 
cotton ball soaked in hot-pepper sauce. Since cats don’t 
usually like citrus smells, drop orange, lemon, and grapefruit 
peels around yard plants that need protection. Drown snails 
and slugs by leaving a pan of beer or vinegar out overnight. 
Turn away ant armies by leaving cucumber peels in their path. 
Spray a nicotine “tea” (made by soaking cigarette butts in 
water) to get rid of aphids (but don’t use it on plants from the 
nightshade family). j 

¢ To reduce fleas, feed your dog a couple of tablespoons of 
brewer's yeast and a clove of garlic every day, and spritz him 
with a natural citrus-oil spray. You can get fleas out of your 
carpeting by filling a pan with water, mixing in a dash of dish 
soap, and leaving it on the floor overnight under a bright light. 
Fleas will leap toward the light and drown. 

— LBG 


GRUESOME GARBAGE FACT #2 
Massachusetts’s landfills are filling up — fast. In 
1985 the state had 203 such facilities; in 1988 there 
were 194. But by 1992 only 43 are expected to have 
room for more garbage. Even scarier: of the 194 open 
in 1988, only 28 were built with protective liners 
(which prevent leaching into ground or surface 


water): 1660 were older and unprotected. 


DO THE RIGHT THING 

Save the whales? 

Heck, why not make them members of your family? 

For $45 you can “adopt” an endangered North Atlantic right 
whale (there are only 250 left in the world) through the New 
England Aquarium. Or, for $100, you can become an adoptive 
parent to the aquarium’s “mother of the year,” Fermata, a right 
whale who has given birth to three calves since 1979. Either 
way, you get photographs of the whales, sighting histories, 
and a summary of the aquarium’s research program. Call 973- 


6852 for more details. 
— Debra Green 


DON’T BELIEVE THE HYPE: 
BIODEGRADABLE PLASTIC ISN’T 

Paper or plastic? 

Ub... ub... 

Think hard. Biodegradable plastic bags have been 
cropping up in supermarkets for quite some time now, but 
they shouldn't necessarily ease your conscience. The fact is, 
“biodegradable plastic” is a contradiction, whether it’s in a 
grocery sack, a garbage bag, or a disposable diaper. 

Here’s the lowdown. So-called biodegradable plastic is 
permeated with a form of cornstarch. Theoretically, the 
cornstarch breaks down in a landfill, leaving only small 
particles of plastic. But according to environmentalists, there 
are numerous flaws in this theory. First, in order to 
decompose properly, such plastic requires the presence of air, 
water, and certain microorganisms, none of which is present 
in an ideal covered landfill. Second, to make biodegradable 
plastic as strong as its environmentally unkind kin, about 50 
percent more plastic must be added to the mixture. Third, 
even if it does break down, there’s no scientific evidence that 
tiny particles of plastic are any better for the environment than 
large pieces. And finally, biodegradable plastic still has to be 
buried, which does nothing to help alleviate the nation’s 
landfill crisis. 

So stick with paper. Or better yet, bring a cloth or net bag 


from home. 
oo LBS 


Earth Guard trash bags: threat or menace? 


JEFF THIEBAUTH 
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THE COLOR OF MONEY IS GREEN 

If you’re eyeing the stock market but want to make an 
investment that’s environmentally, as well as financially, 
sound, here’s some good news. According to Michael 
Silverstein, author of 7he Environmental Factor: Its Role in the 
World Economy and Your Investments , clean companies are 
profitable companies. Even giant corporate polluters are 
starting to learn this lesson — the hard way. DuPont, for 
example, spent a third of its $2.5 billion in 1988 profits on 
complying with federal anti-pollution guidelines, according to 
Silverstein. This “new boardroom environmentalism,” he says, 
is “not PR-based — it’s bottom-line-based.” 

And there’s an easy way for the concerned investor to put 
money in companies that have wised up and cleaned up. For 
$1000 or less, you can buy into mutual funds managed by 
people who make it their business to know who’s clean and 
profitable. (Some screen for environmental policies only; 
others consider such factors as fair-employment practices, 
involvement with the defense industry, and holdings in South 
Africa.) 

For more information on such mutual funds, write to the 
following. 

¢ Freedom Environmental Fund, 1 Beacon Street, Boston 
02108. 

¢ SFT Environmental Awareness Fund, 1016 West Eighth 
Avenue, Suite D, King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406. 

¢ PAX World Fund, 224 State Street, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire 03801. 

e Parnassus Fund, 244 California Street, Suite 400, San 
Francisco, California 94111. 

e Working Assets Money Fund, 230 California Street, San 
Francisco, California 94111. 

* Socially Responsible Banking Fund, Box 804, Brattleboro, 
Vermont 05301. 

— Gail Ross 


Michael Silverstein: investing with a conscience 


GRUESOME GARBAGE FACT #3 
According to the best available data, at least 80 of the 


state’s active landfills or about 40 percent of the 


total — are polluting the state’s surface and ground 


waters or threaten to do so. 
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DAWNING OF THE SEVENTH GENERATION 

Sometimes good things come in small packages. Same with 
clean things. If you’re looking for small ways to make the 
Earth a cleaner planet, you might want to check out the 
Seventh Generation catalogue, which sells “Products for a 
Heatthy Planet.” 

Among the goods inside: open-weave string bags for carry- 
ing your groceries — or anything else, for that matter — home 
from the store; classy stationery made from unbleached, recy- 
cled newspaper; and, on a lighter note, Hug-a-Planet poly-cot- 
ton “cuddly” globes. 

To request a catalogue, call (800) 456-1177. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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PANTY-ANTE TIPS 

Any home with a woman in it is a home with a drawer full 
of ruined stockings and pantyhose. And you can send that 
drawerful to the dump or put it to good use. There are 
countless things you can do with old hose. Herewith, a few 
tips from Hints for a Healthy Planet (Perigee Books, $7.95), 
the new book by Heloise, the household-tip lady. 

Cut about eight inches from the bottom and — voila! — 
little bags to store stuff in. Boil them, dry them, and fill them 
with spices, for example, and use them for pickling or 
cooking; you'll never wreck your teeth on a stray peppercorn 
again: 

Drop onions or potatoes down the legs, putting a knot 
between each item, and hang them up. Because they’re 
surrounded by circulating air, the contents will be less likely to 
rot. 

Braid three strands of three legs each and you've got a tug- 
of-war toy for your pooch. 

Cut them in small pieces and use them to remove nail 
polish — they’re better than cotton or tissues. 

Use legs to tie up things (like silverware) that would be 
scratched by more-abrasive cords. 


— LBG 
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HOW TO BE A SAFE SHOPPER 

Grocery shopping can be one of the most harrowing 
experiences of urban living. You have to make a list. You have 
to sort your coupons. You have to find a cart that doesn’t veer. 
You have to deal with jerks who bring 56 items to the express 
register. 

With all that, who’s got the time or patience to evaluate 
whether Hamburger Helper is good for Mother Earth? 

The Council on Economic Priorities, that’s who. The New 
York-based group publishes a small, handy, and highly lauded 
book — Shopping for a Better World: A Quick and Easy 
Guide to Socially Responsible Supermarket Shopping — to 
help you determine whether the products you buy pass 
muster on a variety of righteous grounds, including 
environmental issues (such as the company’s record of 
accidents and violations and whether it encourages waste 
reduction and recycling). 

Here’s a by-no-means comprehensive shopping list, with 
environmentally good and bad brands flagged. For more 
brands and more-detailed information, buy the book. (Send a 
check or money order for $5.95 to CEP, 30 Irving Place, New 
York, New York 10003.) 

Canned vegetables. Good: Van Camp’s. Bad: Del Monte. 

Cereal. Good: All-Bran, Cap’n Crunch, Cocoa Krispies, 
Frosted Flakes. Bad: Alpha-Bits, Cream of Wheat, Grape Nuts. 

Coffee. None of the major brands is particularly good, but 
Brim, Maxwell House, and Sanka are bottom of the pot. 

Deodorants. Good: Right Guard. Bad: Old Spice. 

Dog food. Good: Kibbles 'n’ Bits. Bad: Milk Bone. 

Frozen dinners. Good: Celeste, Le Menu, Pepperidge 
Farm, Swanson Gourmet. Bad: Bird’s Eye, Tombstone, 
Velveeta Shells and Cheese. 

Frozen juices. Again, no brand is particularly good, but 
Dole and Hawaiian Punch are particularly bad. 

Household cleaners. Good: Lestoil. Bad: Pine-Sol. 

Ice cream. Good: Ben & Jerry’s. Bad: Breyer’s. 

Laundry supplies. None is particularly bad, but Arm & 
Hammer is really good. 

Pasta products. Good: Rice-a-roni. Bad: General Foods, 
Kraft. 

Salad dressings. Good: Newman’s Own. Bad: Seven Seas. 

Shortening and oil. Good: Arrowhead Mills. Bad: 
Planters. 

Syrup. Good: Aunt Jemima. Bad: Log Cabin. 
Tampons. Good: o.b. Bad: Kotex. 
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JEFF THIEBAUTH 


SAVE THE WORLD 
(A PIECE AT A TIME) 

Helping to save your part of 
the world is simpler than you 
may think. Here are a few 
things you can do around the 
house that are both easy and 
good for the environment. 

¢ When you wash your car, 
do it on the lawn. Let the grass 
soak up runoff water instead of 
sending it down the gutter and 
into the sewer system. 

© Save water by sweeping 
your sidewalk or patio instead 
of hosing it down. 

e When it comes to mow- 
ing, follow the old adage: cut it 
high and let it lie. Short grass is 
fine for a golf course, but 
there’s no reason to give your 
yard a crewcut. Moreover, 
grass clippings help retain 
moisture, so you won't have to 
water as much. 

e When you wash vegeta- 
bles, save the dirty water for 
house plants. 

© Use paper grocery bags, 
instead of paper towels, to 
absorb grease from bacon and 
other fried foods. 

¢ Use old newspapers for 
cleaning mirrors and windows. 
It takes a little more elbow 
grease, but they work as well 
as paper towels. 

e A watched pot never boils 
— so keep the lid on. Covered 
pots heat faster and use less 
energy. 

e Buy eggs in cardboard 
containers, not foam-plastic 
ones. 

¢ Don’t use plastic throw- 
away razors. Choose reusable 
handles with long-lasting 
blades or get an electric. 

e Use rechargeable nickel- 
cadmium batteries. 
Throwaway alkalines contain 
poisonous mercury. 

For more such tips, take a 
look at these books: 50 Simple 
Things You Can Do To Save 
the Earth (The Earthworks 
Press, $4.95); Heloise: Hints for 
a Healthy Planet (Perigee 
Books, $7.95); Save Our 
Planet; 750 Everyday Ways 
You Can Help Clean Up the 
Earth (Dell, $9.95); The Green 
Consumer (Penguin Books, 
$8.95); Design for a Livable 
Planet: How You Can Help 
Clean Up the Environment 
(Perennial Library, $12.95). 

— LBG 















GARBAGE RELIEF 
Save a tree — and your 
sanity. You can reduce the 
amount of junk mail you 

get by up to 75 percent. 
Write to the folks at the 
Mail Preference Service of 
the Direct Marketing 
Association, EL West 42nd 
Street, New York, New 
York, LOLGS- 38601. They'll 
keep your name from 


being sold to mailinglist 





companics 
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WE ARE THE WORLD 


WE ARE THE PROBLEM 


Exploring the myths of environmentalism 


hy Monte Paulsen 














he environment is not in danger. People are. and our impact minimal. As late as the middle of last century 
The 1990s will be the decade of the environment. But there were only a billion of us, and we hadn’t done anything that 

there is nothing we can do to “save” it. couldn’t have been undone in a few generations. 
Life on Earth has survived two billion years of global warming, Today there are more than five billion of us. We have so fouled 
and cooling. It has survived bombardment by meteors, the planet’s air, water, and land that upto 100 plant and animal 
advancing oceans, continental drift, and the scouring of species become extinct each day. The environment will survive 
countless glaciers. It even survived a mass extinction, about 65 this. And it will flourish again, breathing life into species that 

million years ago. But the environment survived, and even thrive in a climate too warm and toxic for us. 
flourished afterward. There is nothing we can do to “save” the environment; but 
People, on the other hand, have been around for a mere there is much we can learn from it. The challenge for the new 
| 40,000 years. During most of that time, our numbers were small decade is to learn to listen. 
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Myth 7: the US can grow enough grain to feed the world. 


reactor and the 1989 grounding of an 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCAPEGOATS Exxon oil tanker illustrated -the dangers of 
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The first step toward listening to the nuclear- and fossil-fuel-derived energy. Non-biodegradable products are Chlorofluorocarbons (CFSs) are the 
environment is to stop listening to the But the dangers had always been there, clogging our landfills cause of global warming 
conventional wisdom about the built into the margin of error inherent in Sesto is ectuatiy é afe «Gai lenin Simpl leet daaadel « ib 
environment. every technology. And these events will bindesradable or sth aie hi | rf ay A br | sie At eo 
Here's a top-10 list you won't hear seem petty when the consequences of rine ai The i se ile - : — d owe : gen bei coe — 
David Letterman read — the Top 10 acid rain and global warming become Siar wile : 8 _abiajae abs on eee —— like CPCs. The =e Amer — 
siiihasieielenntnal Oalna. otaea y what people throw away. It’s caused automobile pumps its own weight in 
by how much people throw away — four carbon dioxide into the air each year. And 
ee aie eee | AY, Gite. “alii: wars © ry pounds a day and rising. The answer is more than 180 million of the 500 million 
I | ae simple and inexpensive: buy less. vehicles on Earth are in the US, where 
The events at Chernobyi and Toxic waste comes highway transportation alone accounts for 
Prince William Sound were accidents. from industrial pollution. M . oS Id VA about 27 percent of fossil-fuel-released 
The 1986 explosion of a Soviet nuclear Workers in yellow rubber suits at First World countries are fighting Third carbon. diaxide, 
—__—<———_———————aan wmiperrusic sites ice Love Canal make World habitat deconstruction. M od : | m I 5 | 6 
(Monte Paulsen grew up in Alaska and great news pictures, but home- Third World nations clear land to 
now lives on an island just east of cleaning products spread more toxics. appease American banks that demand to Water pollution comes from industrial 
Portland, Maine. He is editor of the Casco Public awareness of the germ theory see “development” that will enable those effluent. 
| Bay Weekly. (And he only scored a 17 on of disease, combined with decades of countries to pay back huge foreign debts. After the clean-up efforts of the past 
| the quiz.) If you have any ideas for advertising, led to germ phobia. In order to continue receiving money two decades, less than 10 percent of water 
| personal-ecology habits, please send them The hig business of household cleaners those countries comply. Losing that pollutants come directly from industry. 
| to: Personal Ecology, Casco Bay Weekly, has translated that into a widespread habitat and the species that live in it Non-point sources, like oil that drips from 
| 187 Clark Street, Portland, Maine and unmonitored source of toxic means losing the road map for restoring automobiles and chemicals that get 
| | 
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more than 65 percent of water pollution. 
A) i GRE! See ee 
The US can grow enough food to feed the 


In 1988 US grain production fell below 
even domestic consumption when farmers 
who had achieved impressive short-run 
results by intensive plowing, pumping, 
and fertilizing were devastated by the 
drought. And consumers continued to buy 
highly processed grain-intensive foods. 


MYTH & 

Politicians and policymakers foolishly 
consider environmental protection a 
luxury — something to be addressed after 
economic growth and social welf:ire are 
ensured. They show concern for the 
intrinsic (as opposed to market) value of 
their land only when their leisure 
sensibilities are threatened, such as when 
a recreational area becomes polluted. But 
in every instance, environmental 
degradation has led to economic and 
social degradation. 


20 GIRS Gah = Sree 


The Earth’s human population of five 
million is expected to double during the 
next century. But birth control alone won’t 
stop overpopulation: the lives of women 
worldwide must be improved — 
especially in the “developed” countries, 
where each child consumes more energy, 
raw material, and food than do children in 
the overpopulated nations. 
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President Bush may prove an excellent 
man to lead us into the 1990s: his public 
image never stops evolving. During his 
1988 campaign, the Texas oil man who 
led Reagan’s anti-regulation crusade 
trashed the waters of Boston Harbor and 
told the world, “I am an environmentalist, 
always have been.” But once in office, his 
administration halved federal funding for 
sewage-treatment facilities, refused to sign 
a global agreement to ban production of 
CFCs, and altered scientific testimony to 
make predictions for global warming 
appear more uncertain than they were. 


BORN-AGAIN ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

Myths themselves are harmless. It’s the 
people who believe them who cause 
problems. 

Belief in these sorts of myths has caused 
two decades of American 
environmentalism to confuse symptoms 
— like oil spills and acid rain — with 
problems — like the bottomless demand 
for cheap energy. 

After each disaster, hard-working 
environmentalists have researched the 
events and lobbied hard for reforms that 
would prevent them from recurring. 
Legislative mileposts mark the victories: 
after Love Canal, the Superfund; after 
Bhopal, a toxic-disclosure law; after 
decades of acid rain, Congress is close to 
passing an expanded Clean Air Act; and in 
the dark wake of the Exxon Valdez, oil- 
spill clean-up proposals are surfacing. 

But no matter how strong that clean-up 
bill may be, it won’t comfort the people 
who live on Prince William Sound. Like a 
hospital consisting only of an emergency 
room, reform-oriented environmentalism 
can do nothing until it is too late. 


Boston Harbor 


Scrubbing rocks passes for therapy. 
Lawsuits pose as prevention. Meanwhile, 
the root causes linger outside the hospital 
doors, regain their momentum, and move 
toward the next inevitable disaster. The 
disasters parade on without end. 

And so do the junk-mailed urgent 
appeals for help. Ironically, the Reagan 
years turned out to be boom years for 
environmental groups as the cartoon 
incompetence of Reagan appointees like 
EPA.chief Anne Burford and Interior 
Secretary James Watt sent previously 
unconcerned citizens scrambling for their 
checkbooks. By the time George Bush 
took over the reins, it began to seem as if 
everyone had been born again as an 
environmentalist. 

® The sequel to Earth Day was already 
in the works, under the trademarked 
name “Earth Day 1990” or “Earth Day 20,” 
depending on which marketing group’s 
literature you read. Multi-million-dollar 
budgets have replaced grassroots activism 
as the force behind this April 22 event, 
which promises to involve 100 million 
people across the globe. “It’s hard to see 
what the upper limit of this is,” one Earth 
Day marketer told the New York Times. 
“We have a captive audience — no one 
can leave Earth,” 

@ “Green” marketing, which began with 
natural foods and health-care products, 
has expanded to include such absurdities 
as biodegradable plastic diapers. The 
benefit of many of these so-called 
biodegradable products is dubious. But 
green-buying yuppies — “guppies” — are 
making these products the marketing 
trend of the "90s. 

@ And at what was dubbed “The Green 
Summit” in Paris last July, President Bush 
joined with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and the leaders of Canada, 
France, Italy, Japan, and West Germany in 
signing a proposal to prevent pollution 
worldwide by stopping it “at source.” 

But the “source” remains a secret, 
hidden behind the myths. 

The myths suggest scapegoats, and 
fledgling crusaders believe those 
scapegoats are the sources. So as they 
shift but do not reduce their personal 
consumption, these born-again 
environmentalists make worse the very 
problems they set out to solve. 

As a result, the new environmentalism 
may accomplish nothing and fade away as 
just one more American fad. It would be 
funny were it not so like the dinosaurs 
who ate themselves into extinction 65 
million years ago. 


NATURAL WEALTH: 
SUSTAINABILITY 


The first lesson to be learned from the 
environment is that our consumptive 
lifestyles are the “source” of pollution, and 
that the opposite of this wasteful wealth is 
not poverty but sustainability. 

This is not a matter of blame. No one is 
personally to blame just because he or she 
consumes too much. This society spent 
centuries getting here. Any single 
generation is as much a victim as a culprit. 

This is a matter of opportunity. First 
World consumers — more than the 
politicians they elect, the 
environmentalists they support, or the 
Third World residents they cry for — are 
in a position to change consumptive 
patterns. The US has led the world in 
economic growth by making individual 
consumers the driving force behind that 
growth. Those who live and shop in the 
industrialized world are on the frontlines 
and are armed with the appropriate 
weapon: freedom of choice to consume 
less and to consume differently. 


Alar, the chemical sprayed on apples, is 
an example of how much power the 
consumer has: public backlash reduced 
the use of Alar faster than government 
action could have, even though federal 
regulators had been aware of its health 
risks for a decade. 

But reducing our dependency on 
packaging and automobiles will be far 
more difficult than switching brands of 
apple sauce. Our culture is addicted to 
consumption: we consume as a leisure 
activity, then work harder so we can 


consume more, then consume “on the 
run” because we are so busy working and 
playing. People are afraid of giving this 
up. They have worked hard for what they 
have and they don’t want to lose it. 

This is where the environment has a 
lesson for us: lowering our use of 
resources will not bring an inferior future 
— it will bring a more secure one. The 
opposite of wealth is not poverty; the 
opposite of wealth is sustainability. 

Wealth is a human concept. It arbitrarily 
applies more value to one thing than 
another. When someone collects more of 
that one thing, he or she is considered 
wealthy. 

Some wealth is based on the acquisition 
of things in the environment (7.e., land, 
access to water, minerals, food); other 
wealth is based merely on the belief in it 
(i.e., currency). 

Nature’s concept of “achievement” is 
sustainability. The species that “win” get 
to stick around to see how things work 
out. By reducing our consumption to a 
sustainable level we are not sacrificing 
wealth, we are gaining stability. New 
consumptive habits will lead us not into 
severe austerity but toward lifestyles that 
are more personally rewarding. 

Personal ecology is the solution: 
“personal,” because these are actions that 
can be undertaken by even one person; 
“ecology,” because they are designed to 
help that person learn from his or her 
environment. 


PERSONAL ECOLOGY 
AND COMMUNITY ACTION 


Lifestyles can be changed in a year, but 
learning from the environment takes a 
lifetime. These are serious problems we 
face: there are no shortcuts, no quick 
fixes. 

There are places to start, and the 
environment will bounce back with 
amazing speed. And you don’t have to 
buy hand-made goods or shop in natural- 
foods stores to get started. 

In India, far from a “wealthy” nation, a 
forest-protection movement is afoot — 
and it’s not being run by the government. 
According to Worldwatch Institute, it 
began in 1973 in the Garhwal hills of Uttar 
Pradesh where a timber company was 
preparing to cut. Gopeshwar villagers — 
men, women, and children — went to the 
woods and hugged the trees, daring the 
loggers to let the axes fall on their backs. 
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The story spread throughout rural India, 
where the Gandhian tradition is strong, 
and helped launch a grassroots forest- 
protection movement. 

India is not alone. In Lima, Peru, 
neighborhood associations have planted a 
half-million trees, built 26 schools, 150 
day-care centers, and 300 community 
kitchens. In Indonesia, more than 600 
development groups are working for 
environmental! protection. 

These are not powerful politicians, 
well-financed environmentalists, or even 
middle-class consumers. But like all 
people, they have the power to choose 
the course of their lives and they are 
exercising that power. Third World 
citizens know that environmental 
degradation means hunger, thirst, and lack 
of fuel. 

Of course, that’s what it means for us, 
too. We are simply too caught up in our 
myths to see. 

The environment is not in danger. We 
are. But if we learn to listen, the path 
ahead is surely green. 


How well do you know the region you 
live in? How many of these questions can 
you answer? 

1) From where you are reading this, 
point north. 

2) How many days until the moon is 
full (plus or minus two)? 

3) Were the stars out last night? 

4) What geological event created the 
landform you live on? 

5) Name a local landbform that lends 
evidence to your answer to question 
four. 

6) Trace your water from precipitation 
to your kitchen. 

7) What spring wildflower blooms first 
where you live? 

8) Name four resident and migratory 
birds in you: area. 

9) Name the Native American group(s) 
that once inhabited this area. 

10) What did they eat? 

11) Name four edible plants native to 
your area and their season(s) of avail- 
ability. 

12) Name a species that once lived in 
your region and is now extinct. 

13) How many gallons of gasoline 
and/or heating oil did you use last 
month? 

14) What direction do winter storms 
usually come from? 

15) On what day of the year are the 
shadows shortest where you live? 

16) Where does most of your electrici- 
ty come from? 

17) What does your bank invest your 
savings in? 

18) What is the largest wilderness area 
in your area? 

19) Where does your garbage go? 

20) How many people live next door 
to you? What are their names? 


If you answered half these questions 
(without looking anything up), there is 
plenty you can still learn from your envi- 
ronment. If you got 12 to 16, you're 
learning to listen. If you got 17 to 19 
right, you know your place pretty well. 
And there’s a lot the rest of us can learn 
from those of you who got all 20. 

(The idea for this quiz, and a few of 
the questions, came from the “Where 
You At” quiz, which first appeared in 
CoEvolution Quarterly.) 


The Alaskan oil spill 


A worker inspects drums of toxic waste. 


ERIC RASMUSSEN 


JOHN NORDELL AP/WIDE WORLD 
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t has been more than 20 years since 
g the Kerner Commission delivered its 
potent message: “Our nation is 
moving toward two societies, one 
Black, one white — separate and 
unequal.” 

Of course, there have been changes 
since that time. Black political power has 
clearly grown; workplaces are far more 
integrated; the black middle class has 
prospered economically. But as figures 
generated for the Kerner report’s 20th 
anniversary reveal, the overall situation 
has not changed — and may in fact have 
worsened. In 1988 black unemployment 
was more than double that of whites — 
the same was true in 1968. In 1988 blacks’ 
median income hovered at around 58 
percent that of whites — again, the same 
level as in 1968. Some sociologists assert 
that membership in a “permanent 
underclass” is the fate of a growing 
number of African Americans, Hispanics, 
and Native Americans. And to daunting 
poverty are added high illiteracy rates, 


extreme. There, the oldér, deteriorating 
housing increases risk through exposure 
to lead and asbestos — not to mention 
higher energy bills. In releasing a May 
1989 report, the National Consumer Law 
Center concluded that the energy crisis 
never ended for those in poverty. 


Lead poisoning — the silent epidemic 

Lead poisoning provides a textbook 
example of an environmental problem that 
disproportionately affects the black 
community, and of the ways in which 
pollution problems are tied to other threats 
to minorities. 

Lead contamination is most prevalent in 
the inner city, with its most widespread 
source being chipped and flaking 
housepaint, followed by lead build-up in 
soil (in turn resulting from old house paint 
and gasoline exhaust). Studies have found 
that the risk of lead poisoning can increase 
for low-income children because 
deficiencies of iron, calcium, and other 
nutrients can raise the rate of lead 


alienation in the inner city. He writes: “It is 
at the same time a reasonable conjecture 
that the disordered thinking, impaired 
muscle control, reduced verbal skills, and 
the demonstrated increase in school failure 
that are a known product of lead exposure 
may increase the probability that some 
individuals will adopt antisocial responses 
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farmworker population in the country), 
Chicano migrant workers are typically 
illiterate in English. Those who work as 
pesticide applicators generally cannot read 
safety instructions on their own, and farm 
owners and foreman often don’t fill them 
in. 

In a 1986 survey of migrant farmworkers 
by Evergreen Legal Services, two-thirds of 
those who regularly applied pesticides to 
crops said they had never received any 
education or instruction in safety 
precautions. Nor is the risk limited to 
sprayers. Forty-three percent of the 460 
farmworkers surveyed by Evergreen 
reported that pesticides had been sprayed 
directly upon them, or drifted upon them, 
while they were working. For most, this 
had happened multiple tintes. Half of 
those sprayed reported feeling ill effects. 
Of those, less than 10 percent sought 
medical attention. Workers are also at risk 
if they re-enter fields too soon after 
pesticides are sprayed. Although national 
“re-entry standards” exist, they are weak 


POOR COMMUNITIES AT RISK 


The overburdens of the underprivileged 


Lead poisoning: most prevalent in inner cities 


infant mortality, housing scarcity, and 
drug-related violence. 

But poor and minority communities 
struggling to survive must also shoulder 
another burden — environmental 
pollution. In many cases, environmental 
risks are inextricably linked to poverty and 
racism — they are caused by them and 
worsened by them, and their solutions are 
impeded by them. 

In the workplace, minorities continue to 
be concentrated in low-paying, high-risk 
blue-collar occupations — jobs that.tend 
to have health-threatening environments 
| and a ready supply of “replacement 
labor.” 

On the home front, inadequate low- 
income housing and housing 
| discrimination play a key role in 
| concentrating black and Hispanic 
populations in inner-city neighborhoods 
| and other areas where health risks from 
industrial and auto pollution are often 





(Hawley Truax is an editor of 
Environmental Action Magazine. This 
article originally appeared in the 
Environmental Action Magazine News 
Service.) 


absorption and retention. 

In July 1988 a landmark study on lead 
poisoning in children from the federal 
Agency for Toxic Substances and Disease 
Registry reported that 44 percent of urban 
black children are at risk .from lead 
poisoning — four times the rate of white 
children. 

Industries that still process and 
reprocess this lethal material (such as 
battery manufacturing, plating, and 
secondary smelting) are highly populated 
with minority workers. According to 
occupational-health expert Daryll 
Alexander, a disproportionate number of 
minority workers have been found to have 
blood-lead levels above workplace-safety 
standards in California and Texas — the 
only two states that designate race on 

their lab forms for lead screening. Not 
only are these workers at risk, but they 
can take these poisons home to their 
families. 

In a May 1989 commentary in the 
American Journal of Public Health, 
childhood-lead specialist Dr. Herbert 
Needleman theorizes that lead’s known 
physical damages may contribute directly 
to the deadly cycles of crime and 


to the challenges of society.” 


Farm poisonings — 
counting the uncounted 

According to the US Department of 
Labor, our nation’s three to four million 
farmworkers have the highest rate of 
exposure to toxic poisoning of any 
occupational group in the United States. 
The source of this poisoning is, of course, 
pesticides. 

National figures on the frequency of 
such poisoning — or even educated 
guesses — have not been compiled. Some 
information, however, has been gathered 
on the state level. Using California data 
back in 1984, epidemiologist Molly Coye 
estimated that as many as 313,000 
farmworkers in the US suffer effects of 
pesticide-related illness each year. 

Eighty to 90 percent of the migrant 
workforce is Chicano — of Mexican 
descent; African Americans make up the 
next largest group; and a smaller number 
of Haitians, Filipinos, Vietnamese, and 
others make up the rest. 

According to Michelle Mentzer of 
Evergreen Legal Services in Washington 
state (which has the fourth largest migrant- 





LOIS GREENFIELD 


and enforcement is almost non-existent. 

Mentzer says workers don’t bring up 
their safety concerns for fear of being 
discriminated against — or outright fired. 
“Most migrant farmworkers don’t 
complain,” she concludes. “The rashes, the 
headaches, dizziness, the nausea — it 
happens so often. They are used to it. 
They think of it as part of their job.” 


Siting toxic facilities — 
the race factor 


In 1982 mainstream civil-rights groups 
first focused national attention on an 
environmental issue: state efforts to site a 
PCB disposal facility in Warren County, * 
North Carolina. Prominent black leaders 
from around the country joined the largely 
black local community to protest the 
facility, and the effort culminated in a non- 
violent civil-disobedience campaign and 
more than 500 arrests. In July 1982 the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People requested a preliminary 
injunction to prohibit placement of PCBs 
in the landfill on the basis of racial 
discrimination. 

The landfill was built, but a movement 
See RISK, page 8 
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Who is protecting our future: ? 





PEGGY MCMAHON 


Saving the rain forest: do corporate funders help or hurt? 
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THE CORPORATE CONNECTION 


Are companies buying in or are environmentalists selling out? 


by Eve Pell 


that almost everything is for sale. 

Even the environmental movement 
now risks slipping under the influence of 
some of the most powerful corporations in 
the United States. 

As the public increasingly supports 
environmental activism, corporate 
executives are gaining access to 
environmental organizations. Governing 
boards of some major environmental 
groups now include the chair of the New 
York Stock Exchange as well as executives 
of such c rations as Exxon, Stroh 
Brewery, Philip Morris, and the giant 
paper and pulp maker, Union Camp 
Corporation. Moreover, as the competition 
for foundation grants intensifies, 
corporations are giving more and more 
money to conservation rours. Consider 
the following. 

° The World Wildlife Fand/ 
Conservation Foundation, one of the top 
10 environmental groups in thé.country, 
now lists as major donors Chevron and 
Exxon, which each donated moré than 
$50,000 in 1988, as wellas Philip ~ <a 
Morris, Mobil, and Morgan Guaranty “ 
Trust. 

¢ The National Wildlife Federation 
recently added three new members to its 

. Corporate Council. It costs each company 
$10,000 to join. Among the 14 members 
are Arco, DuPont, and Ciba Geigy. The 
council promotes cooperation between 
industry leaders and environmentalists. 

e The Sierra Club, after considerable 
agonizing, turned down $700,000 from 
McDonald’s, which wanted to sponsor an 
environmental-education project. 
McDonald’s sought another environmental 
organization to fund. The National 
Audubon Society turned down a similar 
offer shortly afterward. 

Businesses say they are just being good 
citizens, and the environmental groups 
claim they can remain independent while 
taking corporate money, but critics charge 
that the reality is far more sinister. “These 
corporations claim to be 
environmentalists, but they are buying off 
the groups who are opposing them,” says 
David Rapaport of Greenpeace. “And the 
corporations are buying legitimacy, as 
well. Dow funds environmental groups 


j f the 1980s taught us anything, it is 


(Eve Pell ts a staff reporter at the Center 
Sor Investigative Reporting in San 
Franctsco. Antonio Lopez assisted with the 
research. This article is reprinted with per- 
mission from Mother Jones.) 


and schools in Michigan and chemical 
companies do the same in the Louisiana 
chemical corridor.” 

The relationship between Waste 
Management, Inc. (WMD, and the 
Environmental Grantmakers Association 
(EGA) is a prime example of the growing 
connection between big business and the 
environmental movement. Perhaps the 
most sophisticated of the corporate 
infiltrators, WMI is a worldwide 
conglomerate with an annual gross 
income of more than $3 billion and nearly 
900 subsidiaries. Although WMI is the 
nation’s largest and most advanced 
handler of wastes, it is also known for its 
leaky landfills, its conviction for price 
fixing, and its violations of environmental 
regulations, which resulted in more than 
$30 million in fines being assessed from 
1982 to 1987. For those reasons it has 
become a prime target of many grassroots 
activists around the country. 

Strange as it may seem, Waste 
Management has been admitted to the 
Environmental Grantmakers Association, 
an association of foundation executives 
who have studied, worked with, and 
financially supported most of the varied 
organizations that make up the US 
environmental movement today. The 
diversity of the funders mirrors the 
diversity of the environmental movement 
itself, which spans a wide spectrum of 
environmental policies and goals — from 
simple preservation of rain forests to 
lawsuits against polluters. By deciding 
which organizations get money, the 
grantmakers help set the agenda of the 
environmental movement and influence 
the programs and strategies that activists 
Carry out. 

A latecomer to philanthropy, WMI has 
donated more than $900,000 in the past 
three years to organizations such as the 
National Wildlife Federation, the National 
Audubon Society, and the Trust for Public 
Land. Because of these contributions to 
environmental causes, WMI’s public-affairs 
director, Dr. William Y. Brown, was invited 
to attend the EGA's 1988 meeting in 
Princeton; his presence there made several 
funders very uncomfortable. 

Admission to the EGA gives the 
controversial WMI unusual access to the 
inner sanctum of the environmental 
movement. Since the funders hold frank, 
detailed discussions about the activists 
they are considering for support, EGA 
members learn the movement's plans and 
tactics. A major target of some of those 


activist groups, WMI is now in the position 
that the fox might envy: guarding, and 
even financing, the hen house. 

Brown says his company likes to fund 
legislative advocacy, especially laws to 
strengthen regulations governing 
hazardous waste. If, for instance, laws 
prohibit dumping waste at sea, that means 
more business for WMI. “Stricter legislation 
is environmentally good and it also helps 
our business,” he says. Conceding that his 
company “is not perfect,” he says that 
because of the nature of its operatiois, it 





can’t have “a squeaky-clean record as if we 
made yogurt.” And Brown readily admits, 
“The EGA has been useful for me to share 
information about environmental groups.” 
That's just what some environmentalists 
fear. “We don't want to be worried about 
giving information to the enemy,” says a 
funder who wishes to remain anonymous. 
The debate over WMI has polarized the 
EGA into groups roughly paralleling 
divisions in the environmental movement, 
where groups that favor compromising 
with polluters square off against those that 
favor confrontation. Some funders feel that 
to keep lines of communication open to 
all, WMI must be included. Others, who 
believe that the EGA should hew to higher 
standards, refuse to attend any meeting 
where Dr. Brown shows up. “I have met 
with the parents who come from the 
bedsides of kids in hospitals as a result of 
pollution,” says another foundation officer. 
“It’s a matter of conscience for me.” 
Greenpeace, which accepts neither 
corporate nor foundation money, took the 
unprecedented step of picketing the 
Environmental Grantmakers’ November 
1989 meeting in San Francisco. There, 
Greenpeace activists marched around with 
placards telling EGA members about the 
local groups across the United States that 


are currently battling to keep WMI landfills 
out of their communities. Among the signs: 
“People for Clean Air and Water Is Fighting 
WMI in Kettleman, CA”; “Dumpstoppers 
Are Fighting WMI, Inc., in Ft. Wayne, IN”; 
“Alabamans for a Clean Environment Is 
Fighting WMI, Inc., in Emelle, AL”; 
“Citizens United To Recover the 
Environment Is Fighting WMI, Inc., in 
Chicago, IL.” 

To many, the question of whether to 
exclude WMI from the EGA dramatizes the 
issues facing the environmental movement 
in the United States today: where is its 
soul, and can money buy that soul? 

Grassroots groups, such as the Citizen's 
Clearinghouse for Hazardous Wastes, are 
already suspicious of the three-way 
revolving door connecting many large 
environmental organizations (like the 
National Wildlife Federation and the 
National Audubon Society), government 
regulatory agencies, and big business. For 
example, William Ruckelshaus, the 
Environmental Protection Agency's first 
director, now chairs Browning-Ferris 
Industries, second in size only to WMI in 
the waste-disposal field. Ruckelshaus also 
sits on the governing board of the World 
Wildlife Fund/Conservation Foundation. 
The current EPA head, William Reilly, 
joined the Bush administration from the 
World Wildlife Fund/Conservation 
Foundation, which he headed. This 
revolving door allows established insiders 
to move so easily from one sector to 
another that it is not always clear just 
whose interests they are serving. 

For those who say that the dangers of 
accepting corporate money are 
exaggerated, critics point to the way WMI 
appeared to benefit from its relationship 
with the National Wildlife Federation 
(NWF). In 1987 WMI began giving money 
to the NWF. That same year, WMI chief 
executive officer Dean Buntrock was 
appointed a director of the NWF, a 
development that caused considerable 
controversy. NWF director Jay D. Hair, a 
figure in the upper reaches of the 
environmental elite, defended Buntrock 
and, in letters to critics of the appointment, 
called WMI’s environmental record 
“responsible.” 

Buntrock then parlayed his connection 
with Hair into a cozy breakfast meeting 
with EPA chief William Reilly. Afterward, 
Reilly softened an EPA position on waste- 
disposal regulations, to the benefit of 
WMI. 


See CORPORATE, page 8 
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Continued from page 7 

The events leading up to that meeting 
illustrate the workings of the insider net- 
work. In March 1989 NWF director Hair, a 
friend of Reilly's, suggested that Reilly 
meet with him and Buntrock. The invita- 
tion was written on a newspaper clipping 
describing a South Carolina state regula- 
tion that spelled trouble for WMI’s busi- 
ness practices — and that the EPA had the 
power to affect. In the note, Hair suggest- 
ed that Reilly discuss the “national implica- 
tions” of the South Carolina regulation and 
“get to know Dean.” After the breakfast, 
Reilly said he was reversing the EPA policy 
WMI disliked, telling a reporter that 
Buntrock had lobbied him to make the 
change. However, Reilly later denied to in- 
house investigators that any lobbying had 
taken place. 

Publicly, NWF director Hair opposed the 
EPA policy change, but the WMI breakfast 
controversy shows the difficulty of deter- 
mining whose side environmentalists are 
on once the corporate nose enters the 
environmental tent. 

Whereas corporations wishing to 
improve their images are able to saturate 
the air waves with public-relations cam- 
paigns, corporate influence over environ- 
mental organizations through quiet fund- 
ing is less easily detected. Chevron’s 
“People Do” campaign — which gives the 
impression that Chevron is in the business 
of raising eagles rather than selling oil — 


may be offensive, but at least viewers rec- 
ognize it as a paid message. 

Why have businesses suddenly begun 
funding some of their most effective adver- 
saries — groups that have cost them bil- 
lions of dollars in government regulations, 
court actions, fines, and other headaches? 
The companies are buying credibility and 
access to insider networks because they 
cannot win a free and open war of ideas, 
and because nothing covers up depreda- 
tions like large checks. 

Not everyone agrees with this analysis. 
EGA president Joe Kilpatrick asserts, “Even 
if corporations have adopted what they 
call an ‘enlightened strategy’ to make 
grants to environmental groups in order to 
‘inject reason’ into their tactics, the 
grantees have their eyes open.” 

Nevertheless, it seems naive to believe 
that environmental groups will act any dif- 
ferently from politicians or judges or jour- 
nalists when confronted with gobs of cold 
cash. 

Do people really respond to large 
amounts of money? People do. Q 


Risk 


Continued from page 6 
had begun. 

The District of Columbia’s non-voting 
delegate to Congress, Walter Fauntroy 
(who had been arrested in Warren 
County), requested a report from the 
General Accounting Office on where com- 
mercial hazardous-waste landfills were 
located in eight Southern states. 

The report, issued in July 1983, marked 
the first official recognition of a phe- 
nomenon long suspected. It found that 
blacks made up the majority of the popu- 
lation in three of the four communities 
around landfills in the region. In addition, 
at least 26 percent of each community had 
income below the poverty level. 

The GAO report paralleled the conclu- 
sions of a different sort of report. Cerrell 
Associates was commissioned by the 
California Waste Management Board in 
1984 to advise the state on how to over- 
come political obstacles to siting mass- 
burn garbage incinerators. The report, 
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Insecticide spray: increasing risks for US farm workers 


published as one chapter of a lengthy 
technical series, concluded that the state 
was less likely to meet resistance in a 
community of low-income, blue-collar 
workers with a high-school education or 
less. 

“All socio-economic groupings tend to 
resent the nearby siting of major facilities,” 
advised the report, “but the middle and 
upper socio-economic strata possess bet- 
ter resources to effectuate their opposi- 
tion.” 

Although the category of race was con- 
spicuously absent from Cerrell’s demo- 
graphic analysis, the report has been 
widely criticized for targeting vulnerable 
sectors of the population, especially 
minority communities, for further environ- 
mental harm. 

The first national analysis of these 
issues came in 1987 when the Commission 
for Racial Justice,an arm of the United 
Church of Christ, released its report “Toxic 
Waste and Race in the United States.” The 
report concluded that race was the most 
significant of several variables in deter- 
mining the location of commercial haz- 
ardous-waste sites in residential areas — 
even more significant than socio-econom- 


AP/WIDE WORLD 


ic status. The Commission for Racial 
Justice attributed these disturbing findings 
to an “insidious” form of “institutional 
racism.” 

Commission staffer Charles Lee sees the 
report as a starting point. He calls for fur- 
ther research into the risks to minorities 
and the underlying causes for these pat- 
terns. In one step in this direction, the 
Centers for Disease Control is organizing 
a scientific forum in the fall 1990 where 
academics and regulators will examine 
the effect on minorities of environmen- 
tal contamination at hazardous-waste 
sites. 

For 10 years, sociologist Robert Bullard 
(now at the University of California at 
Riverside) has been researching pollution 
sites in minority communities through 
household surveys, interviews, and other 
research means. Bullard, who has just fin- 
ished a book, Dumping on Dixie, agrees 
that — even when you control for class — 
a disproportionate number of hazardous 
facilities are located in black communities. 

In this as in other areas, says Bullard, 
“You can’t speak about the condition of 
the black community without acknowl- 
edging racism as a factor.” 
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green’ tap-ping, 1. A cost-free 
way to tap the economic system 
for money to protect the Earth. 


we invented to describe an ingenious new way to 


| t’s not in your Webster's Dictionary. It’s a word 


protect the Earth. 


Consider Working Assets Long Distance. Every 
time you call, 1% of your charges goes to non-profit 
action groups like the Environmental Defense Fund, 
Rainforest Action Network and Earth Day 1990, at no 
cost to you. You help decide which groups:each year. 


Where does the 1% come from? From money that 
normally goes to your long distance company. By 
switching to our service you redirect that 1% to hard- 
hitting environmental groups, without paying a 
penny more. That’s the beauty of greentapping. 


The US Sprint® Connection 


Working Assets Long Distance uses the fiber-optic 
network of US Sprint. So you get the same low rates 
and high quality service all US Sprint customers get— 
plus the satisfaction of preserving the only planet 


we’ ve got. 


It’s simple to become a greentapper. Call 1-800- 
877-2100 (ask for extension 500). We'll do everything 


else except dial your calls. 


WORKING ASSETS 
LONG DISTANCE 


230 California St., San Francisco CA 94111 


Call 1-800-877-2100 (ext. 500) 
Sometimes improving the world is easy. 








THE 
STRAIGHT 


® 


by Cecil Adams 


What is the origin of Uncle Sam, the cartoon character 
symbolizing the US? Any relation to Sam Hill, as in “What the 
SFP" 

Anonymous 
Denver 

Let’s get the small stuff out of the way first: the answer to your 
second question is no. Sam Hill is merely a soundalike euphemism 
for “hell” once used by macho American frontiersmen in the 
presence of women, children, and other delicate creatures. Uncle 
Sam is a whole different story. 

A widely held belief, one that can be found in supposedly reliable 
reference books, is that the original Uncle Sam was one Sam 
Wilson, a meat packer in Troy, New York, who supplied rations to 
the US military during the War of 1812. Wilson was a subcontractor 
to one Albert Anderson, and the letters “E.A. — U.S.” were stamped 
on all the pair’s Army-bound grub. On being asked what the letters 
stood for (the abbreviation “US” was supposedly unfamiliar at the 
time), one of Sam’s workers joshed that it stood for “Albert 
Anderson and Uncle Sam,” meaning the jovial Wilson himself. The 
joke was quickly picked up by Wilson’s other employees. Many of 
these men later served in the Army during the war, and the story 
spread from there. This tale appears to have first found its way into 
print in 1842. 

Very neat, but is it true? On the surface it might seem so. 
Researchers have established that Albert Anderson and Sam Wilson 
did exist and did supply meat to the government during the War of 
1812. What’s more, the earliest known reference to Uncle Sam in 
the sense of the US government appeared in 1813 in the Troy Post. 

But there are reasons to doubt. For one thing, the Uncle-Sam- 
equals-Sam-Wilson story didn’t see print until 30 years after the 





SLUG SIGNORINO 


event, which seems suspiciously tardy. Second, the notion that 
someone in 1812 would have to ask what “US” stood for is pretty 
hard to swallow — the available evidence shows that the initials 
were then in common use. 

There’s something odd about the newspaper evidence. Sam 
Wilson was a leading citizen of Troy, New York. Yet none of the 
newspapers in his hometown seem to have had any knowledge of 
his connection to Uncle Sam until very late in the day. The 1813 
reference in the Troy Post says nothing about Wilson, noting merely 
that “the letters U.S. on the government wagons, &c are supposed 
to have given rise to [Uncle Sam].” In 1816 the Post reprinted a story 
from Philadelphia claiming that Uncle Sam originated in the initials 
“USLD,” meaning United States Light Dragoons, a regiment of which 
had been formed in 1807. The account said that on being asked 
what the USLD on their caps stood for, the soldiers said, “Uncle 
Sam’s Lazy Dogs.” In 1817 the Post took up the matter again, this 
time reverting to the original explanation that Uncle Sam was 
simply a jocular expansion of the letters “US.” 

When Sam Wilson died in 1854, none of the newspaper 
obituaries from Troy writers mention the Uncle Sam connection. 
Significantly, however, two obituaries reprinted from Albany 
newspapers did talk about Uncle Sam, suggesting that the legend 
was concocted by out-of-towners with no firsthand knowledge of 
the facts. 

So where did Uncle Sam originate? Nobody knows for sure, but 
it’s likely the original explanation in the Troy Post was correct: there 
was never an actua! Uncle Sam; instead the name was just an 
expansion of the initials “US.” It’s worth noting that all the early 
references to Uncle Sam appeared in “peace” newspapers — that is, 
newspapers opposed to the War of 1812 — and in every case the 
usage was derisive. This suggests Uncle Sam was dreamed up by 
critics of the government who simply wanted to personify the object 
of their scorn. 

I don’t doubt, however, that the Sam Wilson story will live on. All 
the dissenting facts presented above were set down by antiquarian 
Albert Matthews in 1908, for God’s sake, and you see what headway 
they've made. Pit truth against a plausible legend and the legend 
will kick keister every time. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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THE ESPLANADE 
SUNDAY, MAY 13, 1990 
10am TO ipm 


CO0S Call 357-5591 for more information. 


Clowns, magicians, face painter, music, food and fantastic prizes - 








A rong sa associates 


reproductive medicine, 


© Second Trimester 
Procedures 





{ e 
! ¢ Pregnancy Termination ®* Tubal Ligation 
© Gynecology ¢ Birth Control 


GAY & LESBIAN SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE TREATMENT PROGRAM 


Offering 


Outpatient Substance Abuse Treatment 
and Acupuncture Detoxification 


call 267-0900 X250 for more information 


FENWAY COMMUNITY 
HEALTH CENTER 





Treating Women and Men ¢ Confidential 
Supportive Environment ¢ Licensed 
Day/Evening Appointments 
Parking ¢ Insurance/HMOs accepted 


Call 738-6210 
Preterm |Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 








You may not know how to spell 
Chlamydia... 


. 


63rd year serving 
the community 


BOSTON 
EVESING 


MEDICAL 
CENTER 





but you'll learn it fast if you catch it! 


Chlamydia, Gonorrhea, Syphilis, Herpes Genitalis, Condyloma 
(Venereal Warts). All difficult to spell but easy to treat...if taken care 
of immediately. Our advice...be aware...use prevention measures 
and have regular checkups. Should you have to learn these names 
the hard way...our physicians are here to treat you...afternoons or 
evening hours. TAHPS and Blue Cross providers and other insurance 
plans where applicable. 


We’re located at 314 Commonwealth Avenue 
near the Green Line (Auditorium Station). i 
For your appointment...call 267-7171...today. 


SOUL SURVIVAL. 


Whether you're into astrology, therapeutic 
massage, or self-help groups, The path to self- 
awareness leads to the MIND, BODY, SPIRIT 
section of the Phoenix Classifieds. To place your 


ad, call: 


267-1204 















HEALTH & COUNSELING SERVICES 





MOTHER’S DAY FAMILY FUN RUN 


REPRO 


_ because with some matters it’s privacy that counts. 


General Anesthesia 


‘. 
13 1 -0060 1297 Beacon St., Brookline, MA 02146 (at Coolidge Corner) 





Sexually Transmitted Disease 
Diagnosis/Treatment/Counseling 













THERAPIST 
FINDER eet 


eT deli oM-laleMlareihuceler-| 




















“I found a therapist 
s with the skills, 
background 
and fee I 
wanted through 
Mental Health 
Connections.” 


863-1583 










CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY 
EVENT LINE 


‘N 



















1-900 
96-EARTH’ 


FOR UP -TO-THE - 
MINUTE DETAILS ON 
EARTH DAY EVENTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN 

NEW ENGLAND 


A PORTION OF THE 

PROCEEDS FROM EACH 

CALL WILL BE DONATED 
TO EARTH DAY 

*99¢ PER MINUTE 


















THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WENX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 
EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


WAIT 
WANTED. 


The Phoenix is the 
perfect place to 
advertise your job 
openings, because 
over 400,000 
people, including 
250,000 college 
students look to the 
Phoenix Classifieds 
every week. SO 
when you fill Soace 
in the Phoenix 
Classifieds, you 
could fill that 
position! 
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267-1234 
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WANTED 
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by Robert Nadeau 


890 Massachusetts Avenue, Arlington, 646-5999. Open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 5:30 to 11 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. No 
bathroom. Access up one bump from sidewalk level. 


aribbean cooking has been 
C unjustly accused of exces- 

sive spiciness ever since 
Columbus, who thought he had 
sailed to Indonesia. Later colonists 
encouraged the development of 
iraported-spice plantations and 
brought over real Indians to help. 
There are certainly some deadly 
chile peppers on the islands, but 
there are also dishes where the 
seasoning is subtle. The Seagrape 
Tree, a delightful 10-table café, 
has a kinder, gentler notion of 
island cooking yet manages to 
present a considerable range of 
exotic flavors. It's not necessarily 
a matter of compromise; the staff 
has apparently selected a group of 
roots dishes of broad appeal and 
executes them with real spirit. 

You know the meal will be spe- 
cial right from the individual serv- 
ings of bread, which feature a 
small corn cupcake with a few 
caraway seeds and a truly addic- 
tive sweet, fried corndodger 
called a “festival.” 

Grenada conch chowder 
($2.40) is a clear-broth soup like 
Rhode Island clam chowder. But 
since conch has more taste than 
clams, it is quite powerful. The 


small cup, filled with meat and a 
few cubes of potato, does the job 
because the flavor makes the por- 
tion seem larger than it is. Our 
soup of the day ($2) was also 
chowder, this one a mixed 
seafood chowder of conch, 
shrimp, and fish. The flavor was 
also rich, but different, perhaps 
influenced by a little milk or a 
smaller proportion of conch. 

Even an appetizer of jerked- 
pork tidbits ($4.85), the name 
evoking the red-hot barbecue of 
Jamaica, was available in two ver- 
sions. The “hot” is indeed hot, fea- 
turing a fruit-chile salsa like the 
incendiary brand, Matouk’s. The 
mild sauce is an American-style, 
tomato-based barbecue sauce. 
The barbecue consists of lean 
cubes of pork presented in a little 
heap on triangles of dense-tex- 
tured white bread. Since the sauce 
can be ordered on the side, there 
are actually three versions: hot 
(which I suggest if you can take 
the burn), mild, and straight up. 

Marinated spicy shrimp ($5.50) 
are four large shrimp, strongly 
marinated but not overly spicy, 
served on a leaf of romaine. 
“Melon pearls” ($5.50) are served 





Restaurant & Bar 


as an appetizer but might make a 
dieter’s dessert: balls of pink and 
green melon in a mango puree. 
Caribbean tossed salad ($3.25) is a 
fine, large salad (including cress) 
Caribbeanized by a few slices of 
avocado. The dressing is a nifty 
mustard-mayonnaise. Someone 
here is a good marketeer, though 
— the tomatos in this salad are 
not half-bad, and the ripe melons 
aren't easy to pick either. 

Another clever buy was the 
small, whole red snapper in 
“escovietch red snapper” ($12.75). 
I had seen these delightfully fresh 
little fish in the fish store the day 
before, and so, apparently, had 
someone from the Seagrape Tree. 
The Spanish islands have an 
“escabeche” made of strongly 
pickled fried fish. The Jamaican 
system is more refined, consisting 
of vegetables cooked in vinegar 
poured as a sauce over the fried 
fresh fish, the whole thing served 
hot. 

What was most impressive on 
this and other dinners were the 
side vegetables: mixed rice and 
beans with a subtle aroma of 
coconut milk, greens stewed with 
butter and tomato slices, and a 
couple of pieces of fried, sweet- 
ripe plantain. (There is a “veggie- 
veggie” platter for those more 
purely attuned to such delights.) 

Jamaican spareribs ($11.50) 
combine those soul-food-like veg- 
etables with four huge pork ribs 
in a way that reminds us where 


Grendel’s Den Restaurant offers a 
variety of International Specialities: 
Spinach pie, curried chicken, fettuccine, sandwiches, 
burgers, and a fantastic salad bar. Great ice cream 
desserts, drinks for the afternoon or after theatre. 


Grendel’s Bar features free appetizers 
Mon. - Fri. 5 to 7 and from 9 to Midnight. 


Bar 491-1050 
Open Daily 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. 


89 Winthrop St. 


Restaurant 491-1160 
Open Sun. - Thurs. 11 a.m. - 11 p.m. 


Fri. - Sat. 11 a.m. - 12 midnight 


Harvard Square 


Cambridge, MA 92128 


PARTY SERVICES. 


Whether you're looking for a caterer, a DJ or a comedian for your next party, the 
AFTER HOURS section in the Boston Phoenix Classifieds is at your service, 


TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 


267-1234 


The Seagrape Tree 


At last — a reason to go to Arlington 


barbecue was invented. The style 
here is no sauce, but I would 
guess a dry rub is involved, as 
each rib has developed a spicy, 
semi-charred crust that contrasts 
with tender meat underneath. 

Curried shrimp ($10) brings 
seven medium shrimp in a very 
mild yellow curry. This is one dish 
that could be more authentic with 
some more red-pepper sauce. A 
special dinner combining jerked 
chicken and sautéed shrimp ($11) 
showed a nice touch with a grilled 
boneless chicken breast and filled 
me up good and proper with four 
more shrimp. 

Homemade Jamaican soft 
drinks are available. I especially 
like the ginger beer, here an 
uncarbonated, lemonade-like 
drink with a strong ginger after- 
burn. Sorrel, made from dried 
hibiscus flowers, is like a not- 
oversweet purple lemonade with 
various aftertastes. A bottled 
Jamaican grapefruit soda, called 
“Ting” by our waiter but “D&G” 
on the label, was a good dry drink 
with food. I could easily imagine 
it with rum, too. 

The Seagrape Tree has a couple 
of odd desserts, though none 
made from sea grapes. “Islander 
mousse” ($3.25) is a frothy, hot- 
pink pudding jelled with a sea- 
weed derivative, but subtly fla- 
vored. I worked all the way 
through it wondering — anise 
ginger ale? tutti-frutti? It is report- 
edly considered curative on the 


OPEN 
HAR BORWATCH  YEARROUND 


On Pier 6 @ Shipyard Qtrs Marina ¢ 
Charlestown, MA 02129 © 242-1441 
A spectacular view & casual 
dining at affordable prices 
Free pler parking November - April 


132 Brookline Avenue, Boston 
267-6124 


@ Around the corner from Fenway Park @ 


Let's Brew Brunch! 


The Sunset Grill & Tap 
1989 -90 Creme de la Creme Award for "Best Seiection-Beer’ 
204-1331 * 130 Brighton Ave., (At Harvard Ave.) Allston 


“A New England Bistro“ 
One Kendall Square 
Open for lunch & dinner 


577-8444 


ME UUUE DIE 
kee: 


Featuring Greg Jacobs form the 
Village Fish, preparing all your 
favorite dishes plus new seafood 
pizzas. Coffee and dessert, lun- 
cheon specials-reservations accept- 
ed, on-premises valet parking. 


695-1229 


1 Appleton St., Boston 
11:30-1 1pm, Fri & Sat to Midnight 


‘ * APRIL 20,' 1990 


islands. Strawberries in 
Martiniquan liqueur were well 
bought and well marinated, with 
some real whipped cream, as 
well. Grapenut ice cream ($2.25) I 
didn’t like as much as I do our 
local grapenut custard, although 
the ice cream is based on a fine, 
rich vanilla. The cereal bits form 
cardboard-like lumps with little 
flavor at cold temperatures. With 
chocolate sauce and whipped 
cream, this makes an “island 
snowball.” Coffee was disappoint- 
ingly thin our night, tea a 
Twinings bag in a cup of hot 
water. 

Service at the Seagrape Tree 
comes with a lilting accent for 
authenticity but is quick and accu- 
rate enough for New England, 
even when all tables are filled. 
Smoking is either banned or no 
one smoked over the early 
Saturday night we were there. It 
could otherwise be a problem in 
such a small room. 

The background music aver- 
ages out to reggae, with flanking 
periods of soca and mild dub. 
That might be a little more upbeat 
than perfectly complements the 
relaxed tone of the menu. The 
restaurant is small and decor is 
limited to framed prints of shells 
and a few Jamaican tourist 
posters. There ought to be a 
bathroom for patrons, but mostly 
the place ought to be a lot big- 
ger so all of you readers can get 
in. 


277-9241 
48 Boylston St. (Rt.9) Brookline 


+ Improvisational lialian Cookery « 
Andover « Boston « Brookline 


We can cater your private house function- 
Thursday and. Friday « 5™ - 8” 
198 Holland St., Somerville, MA 
625-6800 


Modern Caribbean Cuisine 
has arrived in Arlington! 
Seagrape Tree 


4 890 Mass. Ave., Arlington 
617-646-5999 

Open for dinner Tues.-Sat. 5:30-9:30 pm 
Parking in rear 


pee Innovative & 


197 Portland St., Boston, MA 02114 
(617) FOR-ALDO or (617) 367-2536 


We 
Serve Fish. 


(We serve everybody). 


NEWBURY’S 
STEAK HOUSE 


94 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 536-0184 
OPEN NOON TO MIDNIGHT 
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This directory is not like 
other restaurant listings. 


These are honest evalua- 
tions, distilled from our full- 
length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant 
listed is recommended as 
being among the best of its 
type in its area. 

The date appearing at the 


_ end of each entry indicates 





the year and month of 
review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar and is the range quoted 
for entrees, unless followed 
by “ac,” indicating 4a la 
carte. Bear in mind some 


menus change seasonally. 


RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing 1, 1366 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. 
Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. S6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middle- 
brow taste for generous platters of aptly fried 
food, inexpensive. The specialties are scal- 
lion pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and 
sesame beef. Don't order anything arty and 
you will be mightily pleased. We all agree 
that dry, sautéed, spicy, green beans — my 
favorite item here — isn’t arty, right? (9/89) 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on the 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m.,; Fri. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 
p.m, All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston's best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it 
falls into its own category. Certainly the 
restaurant all Boston is talking about, with a 
vivid combination of bold decor and bolder 
food flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and 
frank in its love of fried food, strange food- 
stuffs, and familiar foods done as never 
before. The jazzed-up classics are generally 
more fun than the Chinese cover-versions, 
but it’s all tremendous fun. Don't be over- 
awed, be happy. (9/89) 
Boston Chicken, 111 Harvard St., 
Brookline Village, 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken take- 
out into the restaurant category. As such, it’s 


.a no-frills, no-service bargain in gourmet 


fastfood. Why go to some national chain 
when you can have rotisserie chicken, fine 
chicken pie, real mashed or boiled pota- 
toes, and a choice of yuppie salads and 
cookies for a few dollars more? Bring your 
favorite barbecue sauce from home, (10/89) 
Hooe-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon 
St., Boston Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS- 
RIBS). Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from 
sidewalk level. S5-12. 

White barbecue, with more emphasis on 
the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. 
The sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood spe- 
cials are surprisingly good. Great jukebox 
with funky music of all periods and an inte- 
rior heavily decorated with collectibles and 
trivia, overframed. Late hours, which suits 
this food, and informal. Big enough to build 
its own in-crowd, and I'm joining. (9/89) 
Joyce Chen Restaurant, 115 
Stuart St. (CityPlace), Boston, 720-1331. 
Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-9:45 p.m.; Thurs. and 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 a.m.; Sat noon-12:30 
a.m.; Sun. noon-9:45 AF, MC, V 


p-m ‘isa. Full 


bar. $7-16. 

A Theater District sequel to the Fresh 

Pond Palace, offering good versions of 
Mandarin and Szechuan dishes, and quite 
decent commercial Chinese-American. The 
problems, as in all oversized Chinese 
restaurants, were in the simple stir-fries and 
noodle dishes. Good Szechuan food is get- 
ting scarce and Chinese food with some 
atmosphere is rarer yet. So, even two blocks 
from Chinatown, I'm for an extended 
engagement. (1/90) 
Las Palmas, 162 Park St. (corner of 
Central and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. 
Wed.-Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Up one step from sidewalk level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Colombia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Colombian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visibly clean kitchen should 
reassure anyone. Repeat after me: steak, 
fried fish, enormous bowls of soup, 
tostones, plato montancro, chorizo sausage, 
and excellent coffee, of course. (9/89) 

The Oasis at Kenmore, (454 
Comm Ave, Kenmore Square, Boston, 247- 


8181. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. AE. No alcohol. ° 


$4-8. 

Modest but well-above-average Middle 

Fast restaurant, and cheap enough to suit its 
student neighborhood. Excellent marinated 
kebabs, tasty baba ghanouj, well-spiced 
grape leaves and falafel. A somewhat bland 
Israeli style on the rest of the menu will dis- 
appoint hardcore fans of these flavors, who 
should learn to stick to my advice. Note the 
useful hours for your next falafel attack. 
(12/89) 
Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. Access up 
three steps from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef 

or chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. 
Also a line of drinks and desserts, and 
some, like “avocado juice,” (actually a lus- 
cious milkshake) that are both. Small, 
homy, clean place serving food like mama 
used to make, if your mama was 
Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Ristorante Schifino, 21 Broad St., 
Boston, 523-0590. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 p.m, 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. Dining room 
up full flight of stairs. $14-19. 

One of the best of a pack of new, 
upscale Italian restaurants. You dress up 
and pay French-food prices, but you get to 
eat flavorful, less pretentious, Italian-tasting 
food. Young chef William Pinnone is 
notably good with cream-based sauces and 
desserts, and his newest kitchen is ready to 





lome-boked colzme 
And of course the Antipasto Fantasia 
Just a few of our midday specials. 
Just a few of the reasons folks call us 


853 Main St.. C 
876-4162 


Feel good all afternoon. AM 
Now Open Saturday Lunch 





The Phoenix is the perfect 
place to advertise your job 
openings, because over 
400,000 people, including 
250,000 college students 
look to the Phoenix 
Classifieds every week. So 
when you fill space in the 
Phoenix Classifieds, you 
could fill that position! 
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HARVARD SQUARE 
SPORTS CLUB 


Large Screen T.V. Available For All 
Your Favorite Boston Sports Teams 


59 JKF STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 
617-868-5900 * 617-661-2977 


“The rewards were substantial: 
well prepared, slightly exotic 
cuisine loaded with unusual 
spicy tastes and priced so 
modestly.” 

Boston Globe 





"... Strikes us as a small mira- 
cle. It is by far the best of 
three Thai restaurants near 


HBS.” 
The Harbus News 


Siam Gardcrz 


DINNER 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00-10:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 p.m. 


45 1/2 Mt. Auburn St. 


Siamese Kitchen 
PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 
EREE PARKING AT DINNER 


Harvard Square 


LUNCH 


Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 p.m. 


354-1718 












wer 


92 Mount Auburn St. (Corner of JFK St.), Cambridge, MA 


GREAT MIDDLE EAST CUISINE 
Teriyaki ~ Shish Kabobs ~ Maza Plates~ Lamb Gyros 


Middle East Chicken ~ Falafel ~ 


Vegetarian Plates 


* Daily Lunch & Dinner Specials « 
Monday through Saturday 11 AM to 11 PM i Sundays Noon to 11 PM 
“A well kept dining secret, Skewers is fabulous” -the Boston Phoenix 
Call ahead for orders to go 617-491-3079 





FOOD 10 GO. 


Check the Boston Phoenix 
AFTER HOURS Classifieds. 





back that with an outstanding breadbasket 
and exquisite homemade pastas. The menu 
is also unusually deep in fish entrees. We hit 
some boredom on the chicken-rabbit level, 
nowhere else. (11/89) 

Roka, 1001 Mass Ave, Cambridge, 661- 
0344. Mon.-Thurs, 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m, and 
5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. 
AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. One 
full flight of stairs below sidewalk level. 
$10-16 (lunch $5-10). 

Gorgeous ultramodern setting in grays 

and blacks, fine sushi, super soups and 
stews. It ain't cheap, but it is healthful, rest- 
ing the spirit and palate and dropping your 
saturated-fat average for the month. A low- 
pressure sushi bar for the brave-but-new-to- 
the-game, or a dining room for all levels of 
acculturation, from the French-style scallops 
in cream sauce to the giant sashimi assort- 
ments and grilled eel. (10/89) 
Royal India, 1215 Comm Ave (corner 
of Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5- 
10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 

Indian food policy, which means great 
breads, fascinating creamy curries with 
fresh coriander liberally applied, and a 
steady, slow-burn level of spicing, similar to 
the “one asterisk” dishes in Thai places. 
Some disappointments on the tandoori 
menu and the frying could be lightened up, 
but everything we had was edible — nay, 
filling, generous, and inexpensive. Don’t 
miss the Moglai murgh (chicken and mush- 
rooms) and watch for blackboard specials. 
(10/13) 
Stage Delicatessen and 
Restaurant, 275 Tremont St., Boston, 
523-3354. Mon.-Thurs. 7:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Fri. and Sat. 7:30 a.m.-2 a.m.; Sun. 8 a.m.-10 
p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. S6-17. 

They've stopped trucking in supplies 
from New York City, and they've stopped 
paying much attention to the food, and it 
shows; but how can you have a theater dis- 
trict without a delicatessen open late on 
Friday and Saturday nights? Good chopped 
liver and cheesecake, decent blintzes — 
after that you're on your own. (12/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 
Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back 
Bay, Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 
p.m. AEF, MC, Visa. Full bar. Up six steps 
from sidewalk level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unifying 
theme is dinner as tourism, and the commit 
ment to regional flavors is only sauce-deep 
But they do use real coriander, and the fried 
prairie oysters are delicious in addition to 
affording the opportunity for various smutty 
jokes. Ribs, grilled 


fish and meats, barbe 
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Open 7 days a week for 
Lunch and Dinner 
—- Daily Specials 


BUTECO 
RESTAURANT 


Brazilian/Spanish Cuisine 


On Weekends 
-yg we feature Fiejoada, 
the Brazilian National Dish 


130 Jersey Street, Boston 


247-9508 
(just a few blocks from the 
Longwood area) 


57 W. Dedham Street, South 
End 247-9249 


(just a few blocks from 
Copley Place) 


Take-out available 
Visa & Mastercard accepted 
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cue, and salads decently priced; dodge 
conch fritters, desserts, (6/89) 
Cambridge Brewing Company, 
Building 100, One Kendall Square, East 
Cambridge, 494-1994. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m.; Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; 
Fri. and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 
back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern bar, with 
good chowder, salads, burgers, fish and 
chips, and potato skins. Build your dinner 
around the brews. A loud setting with a 
pretty sedate, MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 

comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments. The seafood 
anomalies are often quite tasty, as when 
“seafood posole” turns out to be a bouil- 
labaisse-like fish stew with hot pepper. 
Regular “Mexican food” much better than 
we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest indian Restaurant, 
Summit Rd., Arcadia Village, Excter, RI, 
(401) 539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 
Native Amcrican eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnnycakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an anthropo- 
logical experience. (7/88) 

Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, 
Framingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875- 
4455 or (508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 
p.m. All credit cards (including Discover). 


Six steps up from sidewalk level. $15-20 
C(unch $7-13). 

Vanishing Americana, a genuine subur- 
ban road house full of no-kidding 
Continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 


chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 


(6/89) 

New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.- 
10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $817. 
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meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, good fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as on the shrimp on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

Serendipity 3, 120 South Market 
Building, Faneuil Hall Marketplace, Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 
a.in.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. Bar 
and some tables up a two-inch bump from 
sidewalk level; most tables either up or 
down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday's, this place has 

less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some weak 
spots too, but all of it edible and conversa- 
tion making. (8/88) 
Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 
VFW Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. 
Sun.-Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. Beer and 
wine. S6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 
Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

bun in the morning to the last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there's also an out- 
standing salt-and-pepper squid-and-seafood 
hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, General 
Gau's chicken, is full of strong flavors, cor- 
rectly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. and 
Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan restaurant 
with awfully reasonable prices for Harvard 
Square, You'll be happy with the standards 
as weii as some specialties such as king- 
crib egg rolls and “small steamed pork pas- 
tries” on the Saturday and Sunday dim sum 
lunch menu. (3/89) 

Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
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credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level. $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu,and 
both as delectable as you can find. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including « peppery Szechuan orange- 
flavored beef. The Taiwan modernizations 
include extra deep-frying and plenty of 
garlic. (6/89) 


INDIAN 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.- 
10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. No 
liquor. Access up a one-inch bump from 
sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent tan- 
doori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do piaza, 
tangy chicken pishori, and a good list of 
vegetarian dishes, some new to this area. 
Also swell fried appetizers and soups, flat- 
breads, and real basmati rice. Desserts only 
average. (12/88) 


ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11;30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, salads, 
veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib steaks, 
a vegetable garnish like a Renaissance 
painting of a harvest, and a superlative 
decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. S7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled-tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta in a varicty of sauces. Don't miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the can- 
noli tinged with anise, Huge and sometimes 
loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at the Heritage on the Garden), 
482-0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 a.m.- 
3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 
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Luncheon-Dinner-Take-out | 
Bostons' First 
BOSTON | 
PIZZA! ax" 
COMPLETE FUNCTION MENU AND FACILITIES AVAILABLE 
ON OR OFF - PREMISES STARTING AT °7 2° PER PERSON 


Private and Semi-Private Rooms for 20-250 Persons! 
Free Parking All Locations - Cambridge * Boston * Worcester 


Call Jeffrey At 536-0420 For Banquet Information 
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desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of mir- 
rors. What you see is how an upscale tratto- 
ria looks where Pastavino began: France. 
(4/89) 

Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 

Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 
the kind you can’t much find in town any- 
more, but open and thriving in East Boston. 
Cheap and tasty. Corners have been cut, but 
not on the long-simmered red sauce and the 
homemade pasta dishes. Go early and often 
to the grated-cheese shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 232- 
9771. Mon.-Sat. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 a.m., 
11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards, Full bar. Validated 
parking (Medici’s). $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling's Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN 
Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, 
Cambridge, 354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 
p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 1-11 p.m.; Sun. 2-10 p.m. 
No credit cards. No liquor. No wheelchair 
access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class sur- 
roundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious portions 
of meat, fried plantains, and rice and beans. 
Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, peppery 
squash soup. If you're new to Haitian food, 
fried pork or fried fish is familiar and deli- 
cious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $3- 
7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
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nostalgic value but we recommend: gua- 
camole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 

Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes 
Wharf, Boston Waterfront, 439-7000. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m.; 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards, Full bar. $16- 
25 (ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the 

best food Boston has ever been offered 
with such a good view.” Dessert is the out- 
standing course, though the kitchen does 
well with dishes like the medley of three 
fish in three sauces. Dress up. The decora- 
tive theme alludes to nautical proprietor- 
ship, with old maps, ship models, dark pan- 
eling, and that view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel pres- 
sured, Giannino’s offers many of the same 
thrills without the pressure. Have fancy 
soups or salads, the misnamed coulibiac of 
roast duckling, grilled tuna, or familiar- 
sounding Italian dishes Frenchified. 
Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. 
(reservations only). AE, CB, DC, MC, Visa. 
Full bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and very expensive, but a 

challenging stew for those who equate 
quality with refinement. Old flavors con- 
tend with top-quality ingredients and tech- 
niques. All the great meals are illuminating 
— this one makes you define your own 
taste. (8/89) 
Morton’s, One Excter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.- 
Fri. 11:30 a.m.-2:20 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. 
AE, DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale restau- 
rant in Boston where one can smoke a cigar 
without objections (even from us: the venti- 
lation is excellent). Bizarre presentation of 
cello-wrapped raw meat and a dying giant 
lobster. And despite it all, a custom-aged 
porterhouse steak of unimaginable flavor 
and tenderness. (9/88) 


NEW AMERICAN CAFES 
Centre Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 
p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-9 p.m. No 






CAMBRIDGE 
ALEWIFE PARKWAY 
NEXT TO ALEWIFE (1) 
JCT. RTES 2 - 16 
AND ALEWIFE PKWY 


VISIT OUR OTHER LOCATIONS IN 


credit cards. No liquor. Access over two 
bumps from sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch 
$3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as 
the “jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as ele- 
gant as any in town. Lunches'and the home- 
made desserts are the real treats, along with 
the overheard conversations. (8/89) 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.-mid- 
night. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. 
Access to outdoor café tables only. $12.50- 
22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn't 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get to 
desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
brilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p.m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps from 
sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 

the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster quesadil- 
las. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 tables, 
yet some elegance; you may want to dress 
up. (8/88) 
224 Boston Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Beer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level, $9-13. 

The yuppie-neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxbury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the mus- 
sels in garlic, the wine-and-cream sauce, 
and the lime mayonnaise that accompanies 
the fish cakes. This one is a check-rated 
“best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 

Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. No access. $6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder, and another version 
without. The basic foodstuffs shine through. 
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Come prepared to eat with your hands, 


| using the soft “injera” flatbreads. (10/88) 


| Deli, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 661- 








| Of them, the original “grazing” food — 


3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. (kitchen 
to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer and wine. S8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
from 
Slices of potato omelette to meatballs in 
sauce to garlicky potato salad and exquisite 
tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to $2.50 a 
pop, you can afford to experiment. (5/89) 
Geemon Japanese Noodle, 1 
Kendall Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 


| 577-9595. Mon.-Thurs, noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. 


and Sat. noon-10 p.m.; Sun. noon-8 p.m. 
AF, MC, Visa. Full bar. $4-8 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 


| down restaurant romantic enough for dates 


on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety 
of toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Noodles are Japan's most 
popular fast food. (7/89) 

Manmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. 6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the jun- 
gol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables and 
fish or beef, livened up with red pepper. 


| (12/88) 


Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 
Framingham, (508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 


| 11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
| p.m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 


New England's best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener sclmitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi Nagoya, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. noon- 
10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 p.m.; Sun. 
4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
take-out. Also good tempura, appetizers, 
respectable soups, and a fun dessert — 


Japanese apple pie deep-fried in little 


wrapped bundles. Service and atmosphere 
are hasic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 

Tijvana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884- 
7494; 290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., 
Somerville, 628-7494. Daily 11 a.m.-11 p.m. 
AF, MC, Visa. Beer and wine (Chelsea only). 
Both locations up one step from sidewalk 





level. $7-13. 

Two cheap Mexican restaurants with 

largely Latin staff and (in Chelsea) clientele. 
Try the funkier and southerner dishes such 
as jalisco tamale, puerco adobado, moloti- 
tos, or the no-spice fried dishes like pollo a 
la Tijuana done up in corn flakes. Chelsea is 
cheaper and has a little more sabor but both 
have uniformed mariachis playing and 
singing Friday through Sunday, and they’re 
a trip. (8/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 p.m. 
and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 5-11 
p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 

bar, serving a variety of barbecued-chicken 
dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 
go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki, 
and tempura all checked out very good, not 
great, and somewhat expensive. Fine ser- 
vice. Wear your sharp socks and reserve the 
tatami tables. (1/89) 
Troyke, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476, Mon.-Fri 11:30 a.m.-9 
p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No credit cards. 
No liquor. Access up seven steps from side- 
walk level. $3-7. 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
pricés so low that it's positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts, (2/89) 


SEAFOOD 

Boston Lobster House, 256 
Commercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.- 
Thurs. noon-2:30 p.m. and 5;30-10 p.m.; Fri. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30- 
11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit cards. 
Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston's first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and lob- 
ster cocktail. A full menu of fancy seafood 
dishes, a few meat entrees, and a lengthy 
wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very reason- 
able forthe quality of ingredients and the 
atmosphere. A lot of romance for the money 
and a terrific new answer to “Where do I go 
for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs, and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m.; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa, Full bar. 


*$5-12. 


Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fricd-seafood platters, with 
calamari and clams the most outstanding. 


CHINESE 
RESTAURANT 


Mandarin, Hunan & Szechuan 
Daily Luncheon Specials * 12-5 
Catering Service 
Private Banquet Function Rooms 


Call for reservations 876°7000 
700 Massachusetts Avenue 
Central Square, Cambridge 
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Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 739-7270. 
Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Beer 
and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticat- 
ed as the very best Thai places. A few nov- 
elties such as stuffed, wrapped, fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocolate 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok Howse, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. Daily 
noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access; a full flight of stairs below sidewalk 
level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 

restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad thai. 
But several pluses: a tasty seafood combina- 
tion in a pot, an exquisite, incendiary beef 
with basil leaves and chili, a toothsome tod 
man koong appetizer, and a delicious fried 
honey-banana dessert. (10/88) 
Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.-mid- 
night. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 

soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner with- 
out touching alcohol. The core dish is pho, 
the North Vietnamese beef soup as satisfy- 
ing as the Jewish chicken soup, and action- 
packed with dippable beef slices and stir-in 
salad. (5/89) 
Singha Mouse, 1105 Mass Ave (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-3 
p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 

Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a defini- 
tive satay and a crunchy-fiery Penang duck. 
Try fried rice with taro root as a variation on 
your usual pad thai. Notably generous with 
shrimp and cautious with grease, two excel- 
lent signs. (5/89) 


THE HOT AND SOUR LINE 


If you bave had a bad experience 
with one of the restaurants listed, let 


us know. Contact the Hot and Sour 
Line, c/o Robert Nadeau, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston 02215. 





Pp s al 


If you think hand-cut pasta 
js nouvelle cuisine, where 
were you 18 years ago 
. .when-we. introduced. it? 





853 Main 
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Al Capone’s 


emember that Italian guy in your neighborhood, the 
one who'd invite all the kids over to his place and give 
them huge slices of pizza and even huger subs? Ever 
wonder where he went? Well, look no further than Al Capone’s, 
on the corner of Broad Street and Wharf Street, at the edge of 
the financial district. This is as close as you’re going to come to 
free food. To be honest, unless they're deliberately trying to 
lose money for tax reasons (which would explain the name), I 
don’t see how this small take-out place is still in business. 

A slice of pizza here is 120 degrees. I don’t mean tempera- 
ture. I’m talking angles. This is an obtuse slice of pizza. A third 
of the whole pie. And like fools they’ll let you have one for a 
buck and a half. Actually, the wine-garlic and the eggplant 
slices go for two bucks apiece but are easily worth the extra 
four bits. The wine-garlic pizza is, as they say in Brooklyn, to 
die for. The eggplant pizza is, as they say in my family, to kill 
for. If you need more than one slice of Capone’s pizza, you 
should really see a doctor. 

Then there are the subs — 20 inches long. It’s like eating 
something the size of your arm. They've got the usual suspects 
in terms of variety (turkey, roast beef, meatball, etc.), it’s just 
that everything’s twice as big as normal. I sort of felt guilty 
thinking about how many entire tunas went into my one sand- 
wich. The subs, which range from $3.75 to $4.50, actually make 
the pizza seem pricy by comparison. 

To take advantage of this “Land of the Giants” food, make it 
to Al Capone's in a hurry. If they're not even going to try to 
make a profit, this storefront will soon be about as empty as its 
namesake's famous vault. 

Al Capone’s, at 102 Broad Street, Boston, is open Monday 
through Friday from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. and on Saturday and 
Sunday from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. The phone number is 227- 





2692. 
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— Steve Steinberg 
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THE 





The canines in this pound are somehow associated with 
the entries below. We'd like you to match them up. 





___ B. Brown ___ The truck ___. Warner Bros. 
___ C. Brown ower. __. Annie 
___ D. Bumstead — Ken-L Ration ___ Dorothy 
___. George and 
___ Sgt. Preston Marion Kerby |— reg 
___ Gen. Sarnoff ers 
the b ___. Timmy or Jeff Sensi 
e bus .. |___ Stapleton 
aps ulie and Tricia 
ee i ere ___ Phil and Dottie 
es Winslow 


1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix 
Puzzle Winner T-shirts. 

2. All entries must be received at the Phoenix office 
(addressed to Puzzle #703, Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline 
Avenue, Boston 02215) by noon on Friday, April 27. Phoenix 
employees and their immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will 
be final and arbitrary. We have only 10 T-shirts to give away 
each week, so when there are more than 10 winners we'll 
have a lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. 
When possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle 
page. 

Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 
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Solution #701 


The solutions to “Stamp Act” were: 
Special Delivery 
Registered 

| Special Handling 

| Via Air Mail 

Do Not Bend 

First Class Mail 

For Deposit Only 

Hand Stamp Only 

| Parcel Post 

Please Remit 

Printed Matter 





T-shirts to the following. 
1) Mike Crutcher and Danielle Deputat, Saugus 
2) Rick Goode, Westwood 
3) Sally Powers, Somerville 
4) D.M.J. Vernon, Boston 
5) Robert Fovell, Seattle, Washington 
6) S.R. Tepfer, Boston 
7) Brendan Monroe, Allston 
8) Jeff Baler and Maria Collias, Quincy 

| 9) Jean Boise, Cambridge | 

| 10) Steve Bubar, Burlington 











COPYING MULTI COLOR & 
© High speed, high quality copying BLACK OFFSET 
© 9900 and Kodak copies PRINTING 


e Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 
¢ GBC and Velo binding 
e 7 days a week, while you wait. 


FAX SERVICE 


e Send and receive worldwide 


e Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, carbonless forms 


© Typesetting 

 Photostats 

e Folding, collating, cutting, binding 
¢ Instant offset printing 


by Don Rubin and Roger Jones 
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COLOR LASER MR BIG™ 
COPIES GIANT COPIES 

e Canon color laser copies to © Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
11 in. « 17 in. Enlarged and reduced 

¢ Color laser overhead transparencies ¢ Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
to Bt x 11 © While you wait service 

© Brilliant color Cibachrome prints and Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
transparencies work precisely reproduced 

© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 
3-D objects 


<== “CALL THE COPS” 





BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 260 Washington Street (near School St.) 
(opposite Prudential) Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 
Saturday 8:30-6 13 Congress Street (near State St.) 
601 Boylston Stree’ 267-7448 Monday-Friday 7:30-10, Saturday 9-5. 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 230 Congress Street (at High Street) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 101 Summer Street (near High St.) 
Saturday 8:30-5. One ao Street (on Tremont St.) 

155 Milk Street (at Broad St.) 
BROOKLINE Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
1295 Beacon Street 731-6775 One International Place 
(Coolidge Corner) Monday-Friday 8-6 


nday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Sunday 12-8; Monday-Friday 7:30-11 CHESTNUT HILL 
Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
See our ad in the (opposite Star Market) 
NYNEX Yellow Pages Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTRICT 


367-3370 


451-0233 
367-2738 
451-1566 
350-7084 
227-3164 
451-1590 


330-8880 


~~ LOPY COP 





FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 
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CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY 
EVENT LINE 








FOR UP -TO-THE - 
MINUTE DETAILS ON 
EARTH DAY EVENTS 
AND ACTIVITIES IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


A PORTION OF THE 
PROCEEDS FROM EACH 
CALL WILL BE DONATED 
TO EARTH DAY 
 SOEPERMINUTE 




















THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND 
WENX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 
BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF 
EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETT: 
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5/1 owner 536-1678 
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cord St. $71 
Mgr, man 


No Fees. 267-4075 





BOSTON, studio w/loft, w/d, 





BOSTON SE cozy furn std 
Pru/Cop $395 inc ut no leas 





BOSTON, SOUTH END, 1st 
month free. Spectacular stu- 
dio & 2BR apts on E. Con- 

990. Resident 
amen. No pets. 








duplex, 


CHELSEA, Very Hip 1BR 
spiral stairs, cath 
ceil, deck w/unrivaied views, 


all mod amenities. $575... 


2BR+study, huge 


nice st. Pet OK. $750... 


Boston, 


CHELSEA, Seriously Sunny 
rms, 
beaut hdwd firs, fresh paint, 


RE, 884-1515, Open 7 days 


CHELSEA, nr trans, mins to 
totally renovtd, 


a storage, nice bidg, nr bus. spacs 2BR, Irg vg rm/din rm, 

APARTMENTS BOSTON/BROOKLINE $675. 889-2999, Iv msg now rs, quiet st yard 

MURTON She co ne No fee. 

ALL hse The Riverway House wget yt pong yo —————— 

aval 6/1/90, 1.5bth, dw, w/d —_ luxury studio $ Set-teo CHELSEA spacious 1, 2 or 

Sq bemnt, 20min wk to Harv 1BR 0, 2BR $790 pa l-trtis 3BR apt. a kit & bath, sun 
nr Pike, $1000/mo, elec _—iht/hw incl, no fee. BRIGHAM CIRCLE, spacs deck, porc! Indry access, 

incl, 787-3925 Also 1brm apt Lndry & pkg avi. 247-1990, 2BR 2be duplex nr hea & prxng avi, $750- unhtd. 

aval 56/1/90, Allston, w/d, 739-1844, 547-0026 T. Skylites, sunken tub, 0 fee 889-2866 

$575, elec incl 787-3925 Ive expsd brick. Quiet st. $900/ CHELSEA spacious 1,2 or 





msg BOSTON, Commercial St, 
ALLSTON/Gomm Ave Studio for rent in elevtrd bidg 


w/securi : Very en sive 
= nt, spcs, summer sublet ¢ maintain. £308. 


r line. 4BR, e-i kit, hdwd 
firs, exci.cond, avi 6/1 opt for BOSTON, Harv Med, sunny 
2BR, spacs e-i-kit, mod ba, 


lease, $1815/mo, 7: 


mo-+utils. 508-443-264! 





364-7556, 524-2821 














BRIGHAM CIRCLE, Med 
area, 2BR, w/w crpt, ¥2 mo 
rent free, no fee. $650. 








deck, 


3BR apt. Mod kit & bath, sun 
porches, Indry access, 


penne ont, 5750 unhtd. No 


CHELSEA, Vict home, Irg 


hdwd ars, safe.nrT.NoFee. BRIGHTON, 5/1. sunny, 3B F ints ee ea ‘an 
ARLINGTON, mod 2BR, $750. 442-0985 roomy 18A on T. $660 w/ht, _ firs. 2 frples, courtyrd. Mins 
$750 htd, pkg; Spy Pond, - hrdwd firs, w/d, ng avail. to ton, on 
mod 3BR. pkg, $1100. BOSTON, Irg studionr NU & — No Fee. 277-1308 eves 5/1. $900. 508-352-6761 
Atlas Realty 628-8900: Berk toca il BRIGHTON, Brain Gly Gr gt og ng IE 
BACK BAY, spacs, just re- Irg 1BR avi imm, off mm P . 
novtd 1BR apt w/400 sq ft ages Png dy anal. Ave, nr T. $785 inci hi/hw a ow sim oy a 

No Fee. Kelly, 727-7824 (corrected phone No.) 


patio, kitch w/ceramic fir, /mo+utils. 277-4838 

















dw/disp, hdwd firs, track 
Hahting $1200/mo. BOSTON, mod condos THE DEADLINE FOR 
-1069 or 536-3856 hospitals & T. 1R $050 td, PLACING 
BEACON HILL 2¥2 rm stu-  28R $950 htd, No LIFESTYLE 
dio, $575/mo. nr all subwa Days, 547-0026 REAL ESTATE 
lines. Call for info, 523-5966 BOSTON Nr Bkine, charm- CLASSIFIEDS 
phn y= By gs pare Fog. IS WEDNESDAY 
Nr NU, ny fp, mod bth & kit, stps to 
ios Se en Avi 6/15, $970 267-0058 AT 6:30 P.M. 
BOSTON/PARKDR oka ctu; ses i Saeeer 
it & ac 
OFTS Loc. nr Longwood Med area. ity. 965080. 547- 5181 


L 
BOSTON's largest selection 
of artist spaces, residential & 






incl. Parking avi ry convt loctn, Irg sun 
Kimteh Sourgeuk, 426 8408 jos _$550-750 _avi$/1.$1100/mo. 864-1160 
BOSTON, Arlington St, small 2BRs $900-$1450 Sensunuminen S760 6260 
1BR, newly renovid, tile ba.  FREERENT/NOFEE = sat idocitor artists, 
$695. 482-1497, 969-3453 THE COPLEY GROUP premoerennnts. ars. 
work rom mo. 
247-3070 incl all util. 232-9488 
CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 617-267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 





Classified Adveilbins Policies 
THE GUARANTEE 
Purchase a non-commercial advertisement for two consecutive 
weeks in advance and we will keep running the same ad free 
as long as you call each week on Monday or by 6 p.m. 
- Tuesday to renew the ad. Missing a week voids the guarantee. 
To begin renewing your ad call 267- 1234 during the week of 


the ad's second appearance. 
CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible 
beyond liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the 
linage occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected 
by the error, provided that the Phoenix is notified by the 
advertiser of such error in an advertisement within seven days 
of publication. 
COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad _ is construed as an acceptance of all 
the rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the 
time sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
eTo reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of 
its text or illustrations 
*To determine correct category placement 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, 
address and telephone number. 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES 
NON-GUARANTEED Advertisements: There are no refunds for 
cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will be issued for ads 
cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in Advertisements 
will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. GUARANTEED 
Advertisements: There are no refunds or copy changes 
accepted on a guaranteed advertisement 
DEADLINES 
Music and the Arts... Wednesday, 6 p.m. 
Real Estate and Help Wanted...Thursday, 4 p.m. 
Copy for all other Advertisements... Wednesday, 6:30 p.m. 

Modeling.. .Wednesday, 12 noon 
in renewals... Tuesday 6 p.m. 
Changes and cancellations... Tuesday 4 p.m. 
OFFICE HOURS 
Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


FOR ADULT ADVERTISING 
PLEASE SEE THE 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT COUPON 
PRECEDING THE ADULT SECTION. 








er ar ee 3BR, 


decker, 1400sq ft, 1 


DORCESTER 
Contemp renov fir apt, 
quiet, Owner occup, 


3- 


$ 


dows, sanded oak firs, livrm 
w/French drs, dinrm w/china 


cab. New e-i-k w/ 


Rall, ‘ent & beck 


as above w/out 


information: 


PHONE #: 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 





© 


LUNES 


7 pt. light headline 
7 pt. bold headline 
9 pt. bold headline 
Capitalized words 





occpd hse. s800/mo" incl incl 
ht/hw, off-st pkg. 288-1214 


, walk in 


aut 


. $750 
wlout ale. 7 /1. 1st fir 


renov $7! 
w/out utils, avi 7/1. 282-1919 


DORCHESTER, Edison 
Green Prk, 1BR condo, full 
kitch, $500/mo. 825-0239 


DORCHESTER, Jones Hill, 


STATE: 





DORCHESTER, Meeting Hs 
Hill, ocean view from beaut 
5rm apt w/nat wdwrk. Steps 
to T. +utils. 288-7205 


DORCHESTER Melville Prk 





owner occup, on qt st, 1/2 bi 
to Shwmt T $750+ 288-5290 


DORCHESTER, nice 2BR 
apt, roomy, energy effic., 
porches. $750. 288- 


EVERETT, 6 rm 3BR, mod K 
&B,nrT. epee. Refs, sec. 
$900+ut!. 387-0298 


rao Fenmore Bidg on 
Boylston, studio for rent 
$550/mo, No Fee. 437-7470 


FRAMINGHAM, mod 1BR 
w/frpic, new kitch & ba, 
sundeck, pool, indry, drvwy 
pkg. Pets OK. $750/mo, utils 
incl. 508-879-7489 


HYDE gy nr Curry 
Colle .. 4BR_ apt 
$11 )molts, 277-4838 


JAMAICA PLAIN, newly re- 
nov luxury 3BR, 
cherry kitch, d/d, w/d, tile 
w/jacuzzi, quiet st nr T, Irg 
fenced yard. Sec & last, no 
fee. $1195. 545-8197 


JAMAICA PLAIN, spacs 
2-3-4BR apts, newly re- 
fenced yard, pet OR: Quit 
i. ard, pet st 
ect last no fee. 
$800-990. b45-8197 


ton on man area, 3rd fir 
, New . w/w, 
a.c., Off-st fon | 

















2 








1st & last. 522- 
LYNN, sunny 1¥2BR in Vict. 
Walk to beach trans. 





w/washer, 
ad otek Mod K & B. Nr 
T & 93. Avi 5/1. 395-3014 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 


6.00 per line 


(4 line min.) 


8.00 per line 
10.75 per line 
12.00 per line 


1 


.25 per word ____ 


MEDFORD, elegant Vict 2- 
fam, 1st fir, 7 rms, fridge, 
d/d, $850; 2nd-3rd firs, 9 
rms, $1225. Both apts, oak 
firs, frpics, w/d, deck, yard. 
Pets OK. Nr 93 & trans. 
396-9876, 497-2200 Iv msg 


MISSION HILL 
2 great apts, both renovtd: 1 
in new duplex, 2BR, Ivg & din 
rm, d/d, bath+¥2, prvt yard. 
$875+, Other 2BR, new kit, 
d/w, ba wi/tile, vg, din rm & 
den. $900. No fee. 445-1693 





MUSICIAN APT 


NATICK, 2 or 2-3BR apts on 
quiet st nr dwntwn/T, w/d, 
strg, pkg $775 or $975+ 
utils. 508-655-0722 


BOSTON Cozy reer condo. 
ing, St. Germain St. 


fp, deck, mod kitch & sensing, on . 
bath, d/d, $955 262-4809 charm. D 


4 


REVERE, pay rent towards 


Condo on Ocean. Prime loc. 
2 BR, largest unit, best fir. 
Pool, sauna. Rent w/opt to 
buy, $1075. 648-2222 


ROSLINDALE, 2BR w/hdwd 
firs, mod K & B. $710+utils. 
277-4838 





oo HILL, over the 
Spaciou 
sq ft, 2 1/2 bdrm, 1 bth, 


of city. 5 min walk to T, off- 


g cls 
. Avail 5/15 or 6/1. 
er mn pis util. 


SOMERVILLE 3BR apt near 
Tufts w/full bth, kitch, din rm, 


SIGNATURE: 





az 


Rich, 259-4471 Chris at 536-5390 ext 233 
or 742-8048 nghts & wkends 
SOMEAVILLE, irg = _ w/ 
modern kt th on $500 REWARD 
Lechmere bus line, avail 5/1, For rent-controlled inexpen- 
$840+ utils, 623-1252 sive 1 bdrm Camb m4 
SOMERVILLE, irg beautiful  Prefer-in house quiet st 
: - sunny sen apt. Big kitch, e or less 524-6956 

vere min to ullivan q . ea 
$1000/mo. 5/1. 492-0648 COMMERCIAL 
SOMERVILLE M/F nosmkr 
for privt suite in sngle fam SPACE 
hse, your own kt/bth, wik to THERAPY OFFICE 





SOMERVILLE, beautiful 
twnhse, 6 rms, 3BR, expsd 
brick walls, hdwd firs, 2 ba, 
deck, on bus line, nr T 
200. Avi 5/1. 628-0761 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
lovely 3-4BR, 2 ba, quiet st, 
convt to T, pkg, 
many extras. 














Ovs, Prtr, Tufts, $575 incl 


ht/elec. 625-6641 


Breakers’ 


S ren apt. 


rm, eat-in 


rch w/view tennis, pool. 


to U- 


Ld 


5mins 
323-0584 
ge pkg & di 


pkg, hw firs, 1) stories. Avail 
5/1. $1055/mo about $350e0a 
utils not incl 628-3560 


USE THIS FORM TO FIL OUT YOUR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


CARD #: 
BANK: 


DATE: 


COMMERCIAL 


“wn 





Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space ri punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


DIOL 
LIMIT 


123 45 6 7 8 § 1011 12 13 14 15 


TEXT: 
coo 
6 Ade! |, Re a | ee 


POO 
BS me 


cere) Ty 


aR 





— 


ee | 





omrenney pemeetnns peeenees 


SOSSRSSRSRES. 





: Stes | Lt me 





SSeS Cee ee ee 


LILI 


ih vai SE ie 62 





CCCI 
ee we 


97) | RS | tet | ites | OE 


ic ce ae ees | aaa | year | eas 


Mah Pa Ue a es ae 


SSSSSS0000000008 


SSE 
Socnneeee 
=SROGAGSanSeoo 





SOMERVILLE, Red line: 
1BR $650, 2BR $7 

3BR $900-1000, 4BR $1300 
& up. Atlas Realty, 628-8900 


tyre sunny 3BR 6 
pkg, yard, on bus line. 
so7e+. 590-9613 














ba, central ht/ac, dw, patio, 
. 899-7575 


WEST ROXBURY/Bellevue 
Hill-3BR, Ir, dr, mod kit, front 
back porch, hdwd firs, 9/1. $2 
to Comm rail 
$1050/mo avail 





# of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = $___ 
#ofweeks= $ 


The Boston Phoenix 


reserves the right 


to 


reject or edit any 


advertisement. 


a ey a a 





if a 





Aco 


ReRee 








1m 
Ba 


a 


ig 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON 
Mail to: PRCETIA The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 


rch, yard, 
1080+ utils. 


y ¢, 


enuf for groups. 


bsmnt, outdr 


immed 


June & Sept. 232 





GUARANTEED CATEGORIES 
The following categories fall 
under the Classified Guarantee: 


AUTOMOBILE 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Vans & Trucks 
Cycles 
Tires 


REAL ESTATE 
Housemates 
Roommates 
Sublets 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lost & Found 


Pets 
Skiing 
Travel 
Wanted 


FOR SALE 
Antiques & Flea Markets 
Appliances 
Bicycles 
Boats 
Clothing 
Computers 
Fuel & Firewood 
Furniture 
Musical Instruments 
Odds & Ends 
Photography 
Records & Tapes 
Stereo/Components 
Video & TV 
Yard Sales 


See Classified Section headings 


‘508-927-4738 
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CLASSIFIED LINE ADS: 267-1234 
CLASSIFIED DISPLAY ADS: 536-5390 


APTS. WANTED 
BEACON HILL/ 


pack BAY 
1BR apt wanted for 
5/1-8/15. Responsibie 
young profs willing to spend 
$600-800/mo. Piease call 











Part-time office space near 
Harvard Square. Flexible 
rental arrangements. Big 





661-8550 
bots oi — 
MINIUMS 
00-800, IT'S A BEAUTIFUL 

CE! 


ALLSTON, NR 


HARVARD UNIV | 
Spacs 6BR hse incl fnshd 
BBO pit, 
backyrd, frnt porch, pkg. Avi 
000. 


4BR twnhse, w/w crpt, wrkg 
frpic, cathedri ceil, 
1% ba, frnt deck, Poke 


Nich 
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16 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION TWO 


MATCHING 
ROOM: 
2, MATES, 

ING 


REGUL 
FEE OF $40 


when 
mention fis. ad 


ose Face St. 
Brookline, MA 
(Cooliage Corer) 


CAMBRIDGE NO BEE 
Beautiful 3fir house, 4BRs, 2 
full baths. Washer/dryer, 
d/dw, microwave, 3 car gar- 
age, skylight hrdwd firs and 
patio. Must see to believe! 
Just $1750 for all this! Avi 
6/1 or 9/1 625-5874 


HOUSES 
FOR SALE 


$890/MO. LEASE/OWN 


Southern Maine, less than 2 
hrs to Boston, custom-built 
home on 1 acre lot in prof. 
subdivision, hdwd firs, 
paladium window, atrium 
grnhse, designer kitch, frpic, 
Skylites, ai. sunken ivg 


rm : ft. “S17 32 B33) Puy 


2BR+ 


ae 
HOUSEMATES 


$375/mo+utils. Avi a. 
508-264-4677 


ALLSTON, 2 irg rms, pkg 
included, nr & Pike. 
$255+utils. Seek 2 stable 

M or F. 254-6124 


ALLSTON-2 rms in large 4 
bdrm, 2 bth apt nr T, bus & 
schools. Aval now or 4/1 
$318.75 pis 787-9683 


ALLSTON 4M sk 1M/F for 
indep hse nr N. Harv/Camb 
St. $275+ utils. 1st, last & 
sec req. No s. Avi 4/15. 
Great deal!!! 782-3125 


ALLSTON 4th F rmmte for 
hse nr T. No smkers. 
$270/mo+utils, avi ASAP 
782-1682 


ALLSTON CENTER 1-3 BR 
in = 4BR apt. Summer 
fall option or fail 
without summer. $350 incis. 
——— location & view. 
im 277-9964 


ALLSTON, Nr T, Hvd sq., 
Hinge Resp, frndly, ind, hs. 

98 $320+ May 1 or 
ASAP 782-2064 ask for judy 


ALLSTON semi-coop hse, 


$400/mo+ for person w/high 
compatibility & shared scien- 
tific/creative interests. Pis 
call 787-2831 for interview. 


ANDOVER — 4BR hse sks 1 
M/F, non-smok, 1.5 — 
Frplc, ingrd pool, w/d/, 

93, quiet area, $3 é+util 
(508) 474-9287. 


BRIGHTON, 2M sk T_non 


smk M/F, 25+ for 3BR on 
quiet resid str, frpic, ample 
pkg, nr T, strge in garage, 
bsmnt, cable, sm yard, 
$383+, Ise terms neg, avi 
now. Give us a call 254-6279 


ARLINGTON 1F 2M sk prof 

to shr nice cin hse yd pkg 

w/d dw dd no smk/pets 
S5moils 648-6419 


ARLINGTON, 25+ prof M 
hsmte wnted to shr sunny 
3brm apt, no smoke, no 
more pets, aval June 1, 
$330+, 643-7234 


ARLINGTON, 2Fs sk 

M/F 25+ to shr snny 1 
dpix, grt prch, hdwd firs, lots 
of room, qt area, nr T, 
$310+, avi 5/1, 643-2530 


ARLINGTON 3M prof sks 


1M prof 26+ to shr spac 
frndly hsehid. No smk. Nr T 
$280+ Avi 4/1 643-8939 


643-2292 


ARLINGTON CENTER, M 
30+ to join stable indept co- 
op w/friendly Ms & Fs in 30s. 
Comfortable, neat, Irg hse. 
Quiet st, close to T, 

No smkg/pet. 646- 6393 


aL ot aod F, 26+, 

/prof, non-smk, share 
aye rs attr hse w/ yrd, on 
resd, tree lined street, d&d, 
w/d, hdwd fir, ht incl, no 
more pe. nr T. $395+ util. 
646-7482 


ARLINGTON, rg) triendl 


3 respon nonsmoke deeb y ogh o 
nbhd, ‘w/o, 


T 5 Spy Pond, 40. 
+, Avi. 6/1 643-6952 


ARLINGTON/MED, 1 M sks 
prof 2M/F 25+, 3BR, 2 bth, 
. a/c, nr lake, qt res 
No oe 

488-35 


ARLINGTON, M/F 35+, non- 
smkr to shr comfortable 
smaller townhse w/2prof F. 
Nr bus/Rte 2. Prev group liv- 
ing exper desirable to sy | 
create times, sharing 

equal . Maintainence, 
etc. $385+, 646-5809. 


Fsbo nah date nr center 1st fir 


I~ hdwd firs back 

pa = colon 25+ M/F a 
Secalornieg + avi now. 

oss-e718 


ARLINGTON nr T, 2F/1M sk 

M/F for irg vict hse “oy 

3h: d/w, hw firs, no 
75+utils ASAP 643- 


ARLINGTON prof F 26+ or 


spacious indep hse 
Nr T, “Spy Pond. 648-4313 


ATTENTION! 


ag ogee Th Lhd 
. Mon-smkr for indep 

hana "Beauntns, yor 
lw, ate 

mo+ 1 pre 

or 4841940" 


BELMONT, hsemte wntd to 
shr beautiful hse on 1/3 acre. 
On bus line, 12min to Hrvd 
Sa. ~ ey dis- 


piano 8, 4 p a and 


co-op home w/ non-smoking 
M/F, 25+. Convenient, 


stable, - 4 
stove, friendship, ~ aa 
$359 inc utils. 327-3647 

BOSTON, Harv Med, 2 rms 
in clean, hse, Indry, 
garage. htd. 442-0984 
BOSTON, Irg rm w/ sun- 
porch in large victorian 


house, yard, fp, laundry 
room, $375+utils 442-5524 


BRIGHTON 1M/F to 

w/3M cin snny 48R ma 
nonsmkg audio/music prof 
welcome $280mo+utils 
783-1095 


BRIGHTON — 2F sk M/F 


ers or dogs. +. 
782-7066 7-9 pm 
after 11am 


Call 
wknites or 
wkends. 


BRIGHTON, 2rms avail in rg 


$337.50+, 787 


BRIGHTON 3M/1F(29-40) 


sk resp M/F(25+) for priv rm 

in qt norhd nr T T/bus O/S 

pkng nonsmkr. $280+ utils 
787-1211 eves 


BRIGHTON, avi May 1, 
room for rent in ige house, 
smokers weicome, $265+ 
utils, 782-6904 


BRIGHTON Check it out! 


ae Ok Bars 7 


‘ON CTR 

M/F 25+ to shr small, com- 
ch hse w/ ~~ 4 (teach- 

bdrm nr shops, 
$400/mo inc! utils, free prkg. 
Must Ik cats! 783-0028 avi 
immed 
BRIGHTON large house 2M 
& 2F 2cats friendly 
diverse non-smkr $300+utils 
254-1535 Avi immediately 


rg Aye ig hse, M/F 
25+, 5/1, imm. 1st, last, sec, 
pkg. . Call 8-10 am- 
10-12pm. Smk OK. Mary 


Beth, 787-5782 


BRIGHTON M 31, F 43 sk 
n-smkg indep quiet M/F for 
2nd fir hse, quiet st. Nr cntr, 
YMCA. Bright a rm, $395 
inci all but phone 782- 1690 


BRIGHTON Nr Ctr huge 3rd 
fi, sunny room, w/d, porch, 
yard, 5 to.T 
shops. . 731-8133 


BRIGHTON, Oak Sq 1F pref 
to shr 4BR w/ 2M 1F tcat, no 
more pets, WD, nr T Avi 5/1, 
$300+ utils, 783-4558 


BRIGHTON-oak sq, law 
stud sublet 6/1 to 9/1 (opt to 
renew) rm in sun hse nr 


T/bus. Prg avi, 
783-3872 ° ed 


BRIGHTON, sk M/F to shr 
3bdr house. Nr T and bus 


BROOKLINE 2F sk 1F 25-35 
. prof, clean, 3BR 
w/fi, 


pic Pome te aa 


THE BEST APTI 
BROOKLINE-30+ creative & 
pos. attitude sks same to shr 
Irg apt in 3fam hse, $450 inci 
prkng & all util 232-3570 


BROOKLINE 4F 1M hse 
need 1M/F for May 1 25y+ 
nsmk profes! hse clean nr T 
Porch Coolg Cr 738-5321 


BROOKLINE Beaut twnhse 


, shops. 
$330-475. No Fee 734-4137 


aya ty Brighton M/F 
BR in 3BR apt cin quiet 

7 YB D-ines skyites hw firs 

Avi ASAP $350+ 738-3552 


BROOKLINE Ci Cir 2M/1F 
sk M/F 24+ 2 shr snny apt. 


Neat, ind resp.No pets 
smoke $325+u+1 232-8620 
BROOKLINE, Ci Crn, sunny 
luxurious rms in beautiful 


BROOKLINE/Cool Cnr 2M, 
2F sk M/F no-smk prot/grad 
25+. Semi-coop. Lg bdrm in 
beaut 8rm, 2bth hse. W/d, 
$380+, 738-7731 


BROOKLINE, Coolidge 
Corn, critically acclaimed 
hse of 3 sks 4th (30+), irgrm, 
pkg, grdn, prch, utils. No 
smkrs/pets/Republicans, 
$450/mo, 731-8538 


BROOKLINE hse sks F 23+, 
veg pref for 7 big =o bem 


bape: Hy 
re 2 p.. Jorn 
playful, 5342+, 739-6211 


CAMBRIDGE, 1F for ige 
beaut hse w/ 2M, 1F, Icat. 
2min to Davis Sq red in, 
pene indep, non smk 
Quiet, safe nbhd. 

784 Rob 876-0662 


Cc 
at Porter indep 
coop vict hse, it . gar- 
den, no smk/ pets, $320 inc 
util beng y wkdys til 
wkends 10-6 


CAMBRIDGE, Inman Sq, 1F 
sks qt, respons 30+ M F to 
shr 2brm. interests ‘—o read- 
ing, art & new rock. Smog 
ok, no pets, $275+, $21 
depst, ive msg 623-1263 
TS 
CAMBRIDGE, in ee oes 
place. 
quiet st. acwnd, nut, de- 
= a little, cooks a lot, 
indpt woman 
w/sense of humor. 
$315+utils. 666-1313 


CAMBRIDGE nd 3rd non- 


& frndly . 
from Harvrd. Avi 
$350+ util (negot), 864-5049 


CAMBRIDGE nr Fresh Pd & 
Pe + 

resp 
apt avi 6/1, $366+ 
pets/smkrs 57.8027. 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
friendly coop hse has 2M 
34-44 Iking for 1M/1F, long 
term or sublet. Profs, gr 
stdts, gd cook favored since 
we shr meals, chores & con- 
versation. Rent reasonable, 
no smoke/pets. Cali 
868-1891 


Gambrid 
PSSSSST 
over here. 2 Gents, over 30 
SS aie 
ler 


e talkin’ 
here. $240per, no util. Ist 


last. Call eer 7Tst. ask for 
MaGooooooo. 


CAMBRIDGE/SOM, 
roommate to share 4BR apt. 
Walk to Harvard, $305, 
661-0094 


CAMBRIDGE/Som line 2 
mins to Davis T. Grt semi- 


coop ( 
quiet nbhd. Fits 4F, 4M, w/d, 
yard. No smoke 629-2431 


CAMBRIDGE, spacious 
8brm coed hse nr Harv Sq, 
Inman Sq, yrd, ch, off-st 
prkg, 24+, inc! utils, 
497-1693 


CHARLESTOWN, 
F M, 


CONCORD, 2M 1F sk 1M/F 
non smkg, for indep hsehid, 


hw 
508-369- 


DAVIS SQ 1F/1IM sk 2 
socially conscious hsmts for 
semi-coop hse 3min from T 
$325/300+avi imm 628-2885 


DEDHAM, ererence 
suburbs, 
ton, owe pi «4 i aos, 
warm, loving, heatthy en- 
vironment for profs, 


n hos foougies 30-60 


DORCHESTER, Bstn line, M 


imile sout 
JFK/UMASS T, $255/mo+ 
util. Dep. 282-0581 


pon at anal ba Great opty 
to join mic Coop 

in integr nhood. Seeking 
2 F/M any race, sexual orien- 
tation, age (we're now 
31-56), to join us . 8 bdrm 
beaut hse, big rooms & yard, 
near T. Share chores, veg 
meals, hse meetings. 
Nenamotie, Se5e* 50 util. 

7479 


EDGARTOWN, Vineyard, 
shr historic hse, profs, 
wik to town beach, 
$285/wk, $650/mo 267-3316 


HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 
ae SSN ee, Orv, Set 
residential area, nr non 
smk, of room, avi 
now, $500, 7 


JAMAICA PLAIN, nxt to T & 
Arbtm, mixed hshid, vi 
—— WD, 524-62: 
§22- 


JAMAICA PLAIN-Woman to 


join 3M 2W in spacious, : 


uiet, well-run group house. 
are chores, cooking, din- 
ner conversation. Meat-eat- 
ing, non-smoking, no more 
pets. Parking, laundry. 
522-6227 


JAMAICA PLAIN M/F hsmte 
frndly ind spac. snny nr T & 
. Lndry, prchs, d fis 
Smk OK $320 inc ail 
524-8133 


JAMAICA PLAIN, rm in 4BR, 
sunny apt, grt view, e-i-kit, nr 
T, walk-in closet. $283+, avi 
4/1. 522-7268 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 
for musical, non-smok 
semi-veg household. 

incl ht Call 522-5721 


JAMAICA PLAIN hsehid of 4, 
+ 2 cats sks 2 to shr 
home. Veg pref, no sm 
$275-$340+. 524-6294 


JAMAICA PLAIN F sks M/F 
to shr 2BR apt in 2fam hse. 
1bik from bus, pkg, F/B prch, 
frpl hw Lge id die. 2cats. 
$450+ 5: 


JAMAICA PLAIN rm in ig 


oe. Eas ing, w/d. Nr 
pis eg 1S. $240/mo. 
332"639 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
3 frndiy F sk 4th, pref F 
25-35. oun veg, semi- 


sunny, nr . 
May 1°82 1250+ 524-7777 


now 
Forest Hill Sta. 983-51 70 


——_—_—_————— 
JAMAICA PLAIN, beaut ige 
sunny 2BR nr T & Pond, non 
smkr, $450/mo 524-6669 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 


JAMAICA PLAIN-F 39 W/cat 
sks 1 M/F 26 to shr ige 
hse nr pond/T 3 rms, 
bath avi 5 Ms — yd, 

pls 522-5 


a 26+ indep, 
a quiet. Pleasant 

se/st. No pets, 2 acres, 
oust tO. , $340+, 861-8737 


LEXINGTON Prof frndiy M/F 
BR in beaut snny 
. W/d, nr contr 
726 863-5381 


LINCOLN/WAYLAND 
beaut home, landscaped 
‘ds, borders conservation 
. conv to rts 20, 2, 126. 
Lvrm w/ frpic, own bth, fam 
rm, drm. 1/2 shr $650+. 


1/3shr $450+, 
Norm d617-270-0633, 
n 7226 


smk/pets ~. w/d, 
$495+ 322-3416 evenings 


MANCHESTER, MA, sk 
1M/F serene, mature, for 
cozy 2br hse. Walk to train, 
beach. Jan, 508-526-7683. 


MEDFORD, nr Tufts, 2 
hsmts 25-35 to shr 4BR btfi 
hse, WD, no smk/pets, semi 

com avi 5/1, $325+ 


MEDFORD, nr Tufts, Davis 


be Enjoy privacy of 1 or 2 
. furn Vict 


. Must be 
F 307, nonsmkr. 395.3309" 


. Interests: art, 
storytelling, VWs, singing, 
computers. 15 min bus to 
Harvrd, on-st pkg. Avi now. 

Rent $302, utils $40, food 
$20/wk, "391-9602 


updated Vict 

air, w/d, cable, prkg, 

kit priv. Conv to T. No smoke 
Male. $395 inc utis 665-6082 


NEWTON, 2F seek 3rd 25+, 
nonsmoker, kosher for 3 br 


friendly. Indep viet, W/d, ne 
. o ip vict nor 
lake & T, no smk/drgs, 25+, 
$295, $365+ heat, 965-6697 


neon a page ea 
s 
ae. Avi 6/1. 9 Seas+utils, 


NEWTON CORNER, 4F, 3M, 
2 cats sk 1M, 25+, to shr irg 
vict hse nr T w/ wshr, frpic, 
piano. aval 3/1. We are 
30-43, friendly, indep, prof. 

tobacco 


No more : ; 
$390 incl utils. Call 
332-3549, 6-10pm wkdys, 


12-6 wkends, lv msg. 


NEWTON CORNER 2M/1F 
sk 2 nonsmkg M/F 24-30. 
6/1 for cin comfortabe hse 
nr T $325/mo 244-5792 


NEWTON CORNER, 2F sk 
jut fog bape de 
on bus line faund prk 


avail 5/13-9/1 w, option 1 
nerd inoee 25+ 
527-6583 


ge ll vo M/F 


28+, <a galling 
@BA house. Prk 

965-2431 /964- 
NEWTON CORNER, 


friendly, semi-veg, coed 
sks mature non- 


t_ $280, 
78476 /o27 247? 
F sks Prof 


- 
Grt yd. Bus, T, 128, 9 & 
Wd. No s/pt $460+ 527-1408 


NEWTON looking for prof 
non-smkng F for irg sunny 
oe house. Quiet st, off-st 

neg w/d, hrdwd firs. For 
5/1 & 7/1. 964-1759 


NEWTON nr Comm rail, irg 
lux architect's home. Beaut- 
iful, quiet surroundings, 
many amens. Must be clean, 
financially ee a aa 
minded rf S| 
$600+, “fete re mired 
581-5950 w, 244-815 


NEWTONVILLE Ig snny BR 
in Vict hse nr e, train & 


NEWTON West, skg 1 ge 
nonsmkr 25+ to BR 
beautiful hse. $390 inc! pkg, 
w/d, all utils. 244-4182 


NORTH CAMBRIDGE 1F 
rae ot w/2F ig rms_stor 
K/B quiet safe St nr 


Frous avis T no ——- 
$367+uts 864-287 


NORTH END M/F to shr 

2BR twnhse nr N. Sta., 2Bth, 

, master BR offered, mod 
itch $550+ 227-6684 


PORTER SQ lib creative 


furn BR w/hw firs 

Ig closet, sep 

from T. Off St. pkg, . 
ore mo+ shrd utils. 


QUINCY, prof GM 30 seeks 
lly aware & dis- 


SCITUATE yr round avi 5/1 


wt es, "S600" 


SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
June 1st. Sm Zen-like rm 
avail in sunny apt for 1 M/F 
prof. 26+, non-smoker (but 
smoker in Apt) $285+ utils + 
sec deposit w/d 625-1656 


SOMERVILLE/Davis Sq 

Summer sublet plus fall 
upon. F wanted to share 
RR apt w/1 other, near T, 

pan nent et $300/mo, 


SOMERVILLE/Medford line 
nr Tfts 2M/1F sk 2resp 
beaut semi- 

& space. 


or 6/1 $317+utils 396-27 


SOMERVILLE M/F 24-35 for 

grt rm in hse Ig kit 2bth 

mg prch nr T liv rm w/d Avi 
jay 15 $350+ 628-7314 


SOMERVILLE M/F nosmkr 
wanted ~<A single fam hse, 
ag , wik to Dvs, 


75 incl ht/elec. 

625-6641 
SOMERVILLE No tacky 
. F sk F 25+, 


SOMERVILLE prof F, 25, 
sks 2 nonsmkrs to shr Ig apt 
nr Union Sq, 5/1 
$250+1ow utils 790 


SOUTH END 1 huge BR in 
4BR safe am LR e-i-k 
no pets/smk pref F $385m 
536-2687eves keep trying. 


STONEHAM 2M sk 2M/F to 
share B yond er 


g bzreim0® ~ 


Call Skip 

6:30-10:30PM 

wkdy A.M. wknd thru 3/8. 
Same times after 3/17 


STONEHAM hse to shr, 
charming colonial, 3BR, dw, 
w/d, frpic, sunporch, 
driveway, nr public trans, 
$3784 1/9 utils, no pets, 
665-7420 Donna 
$e 
VICT 
Private ORIAN GHARM 
prof GMs, 3baths, ly 
hottub, steamroom, gourmet 
kit, 10ft video, prkg, MBTA, 
be $500 inci util. 


a 
WALTHAM 2M/1F & 1cat sk 
M/F for large sunny room in 


house on Charles, lar: 
security req $3004 694-6685 


Ba Chuck 894-5480. 
WALTHAM, 2 M/F wntd 2 
| le = 3BR, n-smkr, hrwd 


Pd, nr T, ht inci, no 
coe $250/$325 891-9040 

. share quiet 
dependant 3BDR house. 


Free parki and laundry. 
$400 + u util. 647-5536 


WALTHAM share quiet inde- 

it 3 bdrm house, Free 

arkin & laundry. 
+utils. 647-5536 


WATERTOWN 2br ist fi 
2fam, wdStv, Pkg, Harv bus 
$320+ days508-481-4347, 
Allan only 617-926-6817 


WATERTOWN, 2GWM prof 
sk resp rm (G/S) for sm sny 
rm in spac apt nr T avi now 
no smk pet car $250+ 
926-8569 evenings til 10 


WATERTOWN 2 people to 

share 5BR w/2F 1M in indep 
estab coop hse. Fp, yd, sun 
pch, nr T, cat (no more ). 


396 38+, no smkg, 


WATERTOWN, 2:mmts 
Sorm, nr Witwn n Sq, w/d, off- 

call Steve 
92 5271, oo April 1 


WATERTOWN F rmmte wtd 

to shr snny 2BR in 7rm hse 

ch DRM LVRM den w/d 
923-0072 avi now 


WATERTOWN M 


prkg, bcky 
otile aval 5/1, 926-610’ 
WATERTOWN, pref F to shr 


pool, idry, 
elec. 275-4101w, 


SLEY 
mvtd hse & 


gi. Wa rg kit d/w, a cs wien 288/00 


$700" Jim 239-0061 


WEST MEDFORD, BiWM 

has furn rm M/F gay or strt. 
. $365/mo mst. 

Be clean & neat, 396-5198 


WESTON, iy La ae 
, woods, w/d, T, 
s08s7m mo, June 1, 


= ROXBURY rmmte for . 


rg 3BR/6rm apt w/porch, 
hrdwd firs. Prof non-smkr 
pref, $317/mo, 325-5153. 


WINCHESTER 1M/2F 
indep sk M/F potas 
noenes & to shr vd tole whe 
quiet hse frpic w 
pkg $275+ i B 1560 


food. Avail now. 729-0766 


W MEDFORD big old 3br hse 
F, dogs, cat, sk 2 M/F 30+. 
Gdn, prch prch, fplc, w/d, poss of 
sun & trees, nosm 

Kathy 491-5300/ 391- 1803 


REALE LEO 
ROOMMATES 


aval ‘5/1, nonsmkr on 
Jay or Terry, 782-861 


ALLSTON 2 needed stu or 
prof fr 8rm apt 2nd fl of Vict 
house, nr prking avail. 
$355inc 787-7935 


ALLSTON, M/F sunny 3BR 
eik apt w/ hrdwd firs, pkg, 
shrt wik to bus & Harv Sq, 
$317, 6/1,789-4823 Charlie 


ALLSTON, M/F wanted for 
3br apt. w/ me be aa. 
clean. Wik to BU, bus & 
Avi 5/1. $275+. 787-4409 


ALLSTON, N. 2GWM sk resp 
person to shr 3bdrm apt in 
furn hse. W/d, cable, piano, 
, yard, nr Harvard & T, 

+, 254-1955 


254-1176 


ALLSTON, rmmt for 
prof 27-32. $380. 6/1. 
Call John, 277-198 

lv msg 


LOOK AT THIS AD! 


- AMTON. Gomme Av. Ne 


Harvrd Av. rmt needed for 
sunny, 2nd fir, 2BR apt, 1 
block from B line, very clean, 
$395/mo inci ht & hw. Avail- 
able immed. Call 738-4728 


ARLINGTON 2 prof F sk 3rd 
to shr ige 3BR apt. Cise to T 
& shppng. Mst be cin & resp 
No pets $310+ 641-2450 


ARLINGTON 2 prof F seek- 
ing 3rd F for spacious 3BR 


with w/d, parki yard, 
$311+ avail May 1. "bis-6973 


ARLINGTON Camb Ln M/F 


20-30 to shr 2BR dpix hme. 6 


Alewife 
$375 Nsmk pis 5/1 643-3018 
ARLINGTON CENTER 2F 


ARLINGTON, EAST-Do you 
like films & have a sense of 
humor? See other ad. Avi 
now, M or F. 648-8802 Steve 


ARLINGTON, =" M 25+, 
tbrm in nice 2brm apt, no 
smkg, no "pas qt str, quick 


walk to 
$350+, it, avai 
March 1, ase aaposl 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, 
beautiful, peaceful home for 
3rd ind M(30+). V rian, 
clean, on quiet tree-lined st. 
Exc. for meditation & spiri- 
tual practices. Nr T, no smk/ 
pets. $280+. Pkg incl. Avi 
now or 1st. Dan, 641-4469 


ARLINGTON HTS-sks 1 prof 
F, 25 pis, non-smk, to shr 2 


- 1/2 elec. a 5/15. 
247—2541 


ARLINGTON/Medfrd, F 30+ 


ARLINGTON, M/F rmmt 25+ 


wntd for 3BR apt, nr T, quiet 
st, d/w, hrdwd firs, no 
smk . $410/mo, call 


ARLINGTON Prof_F wid 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


BACK BAY, Beacon St, 1 


person to shr irg 2BR apt 

wt ot other. Truly apt. 
incl ht/hw. 262-4594 

BACK BAY/ Lower 

Maribor: St. prof M/F for 

g rm in avi 5/14-9/14 

Grant/Jeff 26 


apt. Mod deck. Avi 
at $968 ine! unis 266-2508 


BACK BAY 
Rmmt wntd for 2BR nor 
or hy & Science Ctr, $435 

Non smkr, 
pets, M/F /F 23-30. Call Chaffe 
at ot 267-4879 


BACK BAY, St. Botolph, 1 
rm in 3BR apt, deck, d/d, avi 
now til 9/1 w/opt to renew. 
$467/mo. 267-6128 


BEACON HILL 2M/F for 
3BR apt clean sunny safe for 
nonsmok adult inc heat 
move in now. 523-5634 


mito hg hy ap F 
$320 inci utils 
7 . lvimsg : 


BEACON HILL M, 


mo+elec Call 
227-4703 Avi 5/1 


Prof M sks MEAS We or large, 


sunny, 2BR. Elevator, _ 
frpic, own bathroom, 
smkr, $660. 723-9386 ats. 


BELMONT 1M sks 2M/F to 
shr 1/2 spacious hse, 
rms, . T bus to Harv Sq, 
mod kit, w/d, frpic, $425+, 
484-0972 after 6 Greg 


BELMONT 1 rm in spacious 

3BR apt, walk to public 
A +. Avail immed, 

923-6416 leave msg. 


BELMONT 2M looking “for 
st 


Harvard, 20 min to 
large bdr. We are 2 
people $300+ 590-7749 


BELMONT, 3grad/prof sk 
1-2 M/F for room in renov 
attic/loft w/almost 500sf, w- 
i-cist, pvt bth, skylts, a/c, 
pag Pkg, Indry, DW all 
© $560 3347 on T 


BELMONT F 20-30 wntd ad 
2BR apt, —— oe 
firs, w/d, por 

$425)mo+ Sc Susan’ 4892 


BELMONT Lkng for F 18-25 
to shr 3BR aa re- 


nov, new kit & “eaabes 


great area! $400+ 


wT pra no pte. 
Call a 617-873-554 
17-489-4348 


BILLERICA, M/F prof, non 
smk to sh ig hse, nr train, 
with pool. $450+ util 


APRIL 20, 1990 


BOSTON/ Alliston line snny 
cones room avi now in 


BOSTON, Cir, irg sun: 
rm in o tohad BM. iF, 
2cats, 525)mo+ utls, 
731-9057 Mark or Linda 


BOSTONIRIGHAM CIR, F 


sks F 25+ for apt. Must be a 
Strict rian, nonsmkr, 
socially aware. $250+. 

Call 445-6024 


BOSTON/BROOKLINE, M/F 
to yd Park Dr condo, steps 
to Fenway, on line, 
ba, mod Ritch, etc. 
50/mo. 266-3291 


BOSTON Comm Ave. Your 

own 15 x 25x 11 ft rm w/ loft. 

$475/mo. Artist Prefered 
267-3055 


BOSTON, E, F 29 sks 1prof 
M/F 2br Maverick Sq $315+ 
a for oe eee lve msg, 


a Fenway sk GM 
25/30 to shr apt, nice room, 
$337/mo incids hw. Eduardo 


BOSTON Fenway. Seekng F 
2BR, priv, ht & hw, e-i-k, qt 
bidng, cls to sevrl bus & 
pe Cin, 1 cat, yours are 
m. Avi 6/1 $362.50 
Linda 959-1310 wk 723-7733 


one Pee ON N END om 


‘oom in 3 bed 
oon yoo inex a 
reat location. Call 248-0325 


vailable May 1. 


BOSTON NRB 
room for rent, share 
other, Avail now, $340 inc 
heat & hot water, 1066 
Comm, call 731-9207 


poe Avi 5/15-6/1 15 opt Call 
75/mo 247-1 day/eve 


BOSTON, shr irg apt, 
adults, nr schools, 

Pe tg ae incl utils. 

527. 7 

BOSTON/South End, Prof 
M, sks sim 2 shr new lux 2 


incl, pis. 
Cali Scott at 937-3271 7/1. 


BOSTON/Waterfront Ba 
GM 40 sks rmmte for luxury 
triplex apt, ac, wile § $550/mo 
avi immed, 227. 


BRIGHTN CONDO 


TO SHARE 
2GWM, 28 & 32 sk similar 
Strt or gay to shr ige 38R 
condo on Comm Av, 10x12 
pe ge BR, has own 

window, 


Soubinresete 
w, rear 
WD in pantry, cable TV, on T. 


$450/mo inc ht/hw, no fee, 
TAW, please call Rich at 
731-0315. Thanks. 


BRIGHTON 1M, 1F sk 1 tidy 
M/F to shr ig sunny 3BR apt 
nr Comm ave T. $284/mo. 
Avi 6/1 Call 787-2928 


BRIGHTON, 2bdrm to share 
ae . $443/mo near B.U., 

Sy laundry, near T. 
oul ‘May 734-5741 


BRIGHTON, 2F for 36R apt, 
nrT, itis © pe pet 


SaGTON 2F looking for F 
to shr spac 3br 
23-32 


THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE 
LISTINGS IN THE 
BACK OF THE 
NEWS SECTION. 
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family. 0 @P 8468 (exp 4 


tractive, articulate, athletic, 
available. @® 8536 (exp 5/2) 


ripe ill 


PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK 


jally Selected By The Phoenix for creativity and originali 
. Ads selected as "Personal 
an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. 


and Personal Call Greeti 
Week’ will be awa 


This 24 year old SWM needs 
answers! @® 0 3957 





Intelligent, romantic, striking DWF 46 wishes to file 
joint return with tall, honest, articulate 50ish gentle- 
man who laughs easily and values the dividend of 
friendship. @® 3959 (exp 4/25) 











To respond to a Personal Ad 
with a § dial 
1-900-456-2255 


from.a touch-tone phone 
(99¢ a minute) 
Before you call, please check expiration 
date shown at the end of each ad. 
HEY SAILOR! 


SWF 30, attractive, 
affectionate seeks anon 
with sense of humor and 
adventure for sun, 

















Striking, fit, funny, tall SF 
30's, academic, writer, left 


rilfiant ‘scientist counter- 
part. letter/photo exchange. 
POB 1196, cambridge 02142 
@ 3035 (exp5/2) 


SWF, 7 activist idealist. 





poh travelled seek- 


Islands. ‘or 3940 exp, 4 eae SWF. 








AAA Attractive, athletic af- 
fectionate ott echgge he in- 


turesome. # 8509 ‘(exp 5/2) 


tramaden, emeene, vir 
DWF 46 wishes to file 


» anarchist into 
return with tall, 
50ish 


books, movies, worid travel, 
wants to meet playful, affec- 
tiona man with 


similar qualities. Box 2499 
Jamaica Plain 02130 


Active attractive biond 5’3” 
38 well educated, well . 


unpretentious. Do 
you like the outdoors, biking, 
ee ee pS 


3030 (exp § hy ae 


oto fun, petite 
nappr. make nah guy 31 80 


Boston 
Recent liberal arts 
Enjoy Phish, Hafe’ 


Cla & 
Gabriel’ Garcia Mar ~4 
23-28 for ryan at the 
prefered. #o 5084(exp 
4/25) 





who taughs easil 
dividend of friend- 
ship. @® 8532 (exp 5/2) 


progressive 31 a pro- 


outdoor adventures. 
culture, international politics 
and travel seeks 30ish SM 
complimentary 
characteristics, dry sense of 
a ‘@ 8402 (exp 


Mass Ave, yo MA 
02173. $F 8518 (exp 5) 


HUF 


nmap A B-- B-~ 
music, dance, cross-county 


ressive partner. 


New to. Boston. Prett 


, friendship, ma’ 
from NYC, Seeks attract romance. @F 3966 (exp 4/25) 


SWF, 31, attractive, natural, 
ishes ‘relationshi long haired lady, 
fessional, musical 


SWM @® 3744 (exp 4/25) 


SW S74 (exp 4/25) __ tun and~ sharing. E.G.- 
manne woh 
WF, 33, 55", 


(museums, art, movies, mu- 
@ 8405 (exp 4/18) 


cregtive. pro- 
for 


term relationship north oO 


extensive yen) seeks Boston. @ 8534 (5/2) 


humorous, interest- 

" , 29-39 shige med for 
ing, cycling, discuss 

Politics to John Waters oa 


ety (exp “veal 


ae sensual pro- 


ring, 
oan an ee music, out- 
a 3046 pa xp 5/2) 


travelling, personal 
learning other 
’ : seek: 





Pa 

seeks SBF 25-39 for mono- 
gamous relationship and 
possible marriage. Like a girl 


humor. #® 3887(exp 


a8 
iH 


cae cooks man of great 
Avid listener, 34, 


alternative, 





nurturing rela- 
. Send 


a le ta 


RECIPE FOR ADVENTUR 
= en cokh yen 29, very attractive, 


well-educated, affluent, with 

eat sense of humor 

S an intelligent, spon- 
, unconventional 
and slightly crazy WF who 
would enjoy a lot of pamper- 
ing and adventure. Want to 
meet a woman who would 
never in a million years con- 
sider answering ra ad. This 
— however, | hope — 


onan and sincere. & 


attractive, 
ntelligent. sense of humor 


Beautiful SJF 20's seeks 
handsome, caring, 
fessional SJM 27- 
tionship. @P 8486 (exp 4/25) 


ee dy 8526 (o> 8526 thy she 
ood slim, “ey — 


WM 
sail. @ 845 (exp 42 








mainstream or 
American man to be close 


with. a plus. 
0 3958 (exp 5/1) 








a aereeene degree 


pattie ts si at 
SJF, 26, 5'1” would like to 
meet SJM 26-33 who 


a dynamic, career 
— and attractive woman 


TIC??? 
een a 4 1, tall, lean, hand- 
ness. Seek compani ; 
mensch papa ns educa- 
professions or 
other. @®O) 5163 (exp 5/2) 


SoM, attractive — 31 


educated athletic SBF 30+ 
seeks = 30+ with soft e creative/artistic, 


SWF, 24-35, ‘educated, at: 


REALE 


a 


Cute SJF 26 scientist mu- 
friend. @® 8522 (exp5/2) 


DF, ash blonde hair, full-fig- 
ure, mom, seeks 
ee 


ee ; 
pork ed. + 





attractive, adven- 


taneous, spunky, 
38yrs seeks same. ea? 








Athletic SWM 32 would love 
to meet a muscular woman. 
@ 8508 (exp 5/2) 


Attractive business 
free 


Quests taoful, 
rown-up Reniassance 
crusades 


es Pte oe 








Vivacious, successfull, 26, 


olate. Seeks ‘ arotessionsl 
seeks, handsome, slim 
teilectual, 


My ot in rela- 





cia * 





Sir 3 po aan 


aoe aed cuone toeee 
Books professions fit man 








a5 


SJF, 37, attractive, 
plenty of quick wit, smarts, 


o dan progressive politics tionship. All answered. 
Pro’ . @ 2092 


error: please write 


in Shay moet 





que 


new age style and old Bilis o 
—, Ba seeks at- 


~ day a respected, suc- 


to build meaningful, euor/ocmouier ocheniiat 


lasting relationship. 


for committed 
. @ 8527 (exp 5/2) Non 
smoker. @ C) 5164 (exp 5/2) 


Smart, professional, 
educated, fit lover. Box 126, 


fessional career ai 
build. Race: human, " 
28-42. @ C5165 (exp 5p) 


professional, eclectic OBF 


30+ seeks athletic SBM 30 





(wt hidden ear rugs. At all 


[4 





tual/cultural friend 25-65. 
Warm, omnes, . a3. 





es beauty, seeks 








Cn esta SAY 
She who sitates isn't 
necessarily lost, only hu- 
man. 45yo, architect, 5'11°, 
150ibs, runner, biker, tennis 
player, classical music lover 
seeks slender, shy but sassy 
postepe Mand curious mind 
nature. Randy. 


WO 3951(exp 4/25) 


Cuddly, ni rounded, non- 
smoking woman by 
DJM 41 to share , 
Summer, folk, rock, eth 


foods and more. POB 232 
Newton, MA 02159. @ 8480 
(exp 4/25) 

Cute, funny, 
guy, 29, loves a, hik- 
fg. romance, @ 8481 (exp 


wild, sensual 


Cute young pe Aye in- 
telligent, sweet, 
pretty F. @P 8521 (exp 572) 


| foo tony about ts. too! 


- ma fr Bane SWM/28/6', 
we. successful, rarely 
thin ningful 
thing a little more mea 
fen the bar scene. Athietic, 
but not obsessed. Seeking 
SF 22-30 slim and pretty, for 
 aataaina @ 3036 (exp 


DWM 40 funloving, outdoor 
pose egg 2 loves theater, 
sports, incing, romance 
and life. I P an pueniore 
talist in a 

fessional Stok ee, . 62”, as, 15, 
brown eyes/hair and 
thietic. 


88 
Ss 
rf 
g 
5, 
FA 


opportunity to meet a real 
nice and soar with laugh- 
froney ang ive. Ph an or: 
it @x- 
pectations to: 0 6209 
Eater bunnies: handsome 
WM 40, seeks female com- 
pation. friendship etc. @ 
76 (exp 4/25) 


WWM 60's 
seeks occasional - 
ship. Box 901 Suite 
Arlington MA 02174 & e462 
(exp 4/25) 


FUN FUN FUN 
Already successful SWM 35, 
bionde attractive 


a 


Australian, 
meng ame Sy J attractive, open- 
adventurous, suc- 
nese wf and ee 
stable SF to 
3884 (exp 4 ) 


Funny, creative, romantic, 


ae SWM pro- 
fessional 26 enjoys music, 


tennis, plays, cooking, 
gourmet food, movies, 
seeks older lady 35+ with 
similar interests.@ 8493 
(exp 4/25) 


Handsome athietic pro- 
fessional SBM 27, 5'7” 170 
seeking slim attractive SWF, 
24-37, for dinner dancing, 
travel, and companionship. 
COMP 8440 (exp 5/2) 


Handsome, sensitive, SWM, 
39, 5°10', 162ibs seeks 
pretty, slender, adven- 


turous, nonsmoking, 
nonreligious woman be- 


Handsome, warm, open, 
health care 1, 43 
, with in Brookline 


98585 
i 
<o58 

3 
: 


“ 
i 
rs 


Tf 
i 
i 
$2 


3 





adi 
fe 

¢ 
i 


gs%° 
qe 
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Professional SBM 29 seeks 


| just arrived from NYC. if 
you are gorgeous, in- 
tellegent, athletic, happy, 
interesting under 35 and can 
handie the challenge of a 
successful businessman 
who is your equal se 
call. 1 am not boring. 3037 
(exp 5/2) 


Intense romantic. 28. 
Hawaiian expatriate poet- 
scholar dude seeks striking. 
creative wmoan for 

Ho] liasons. @® 2167 (exp 


Italian, 24, long hair, rock 
drummer, otoenine 
seeks SWF. 8492(exp 
4/25) 


Keep it simple. dedi- 
cated, biack, 50. §’S”’, 
140ibs, looking for con- 
versation, race unimportant. 
@ 8542 (exp 5/2) 


LIGHT, DEEP & REAL 
Very attra ictive, very 
intelligent, long-haired, 
enigmatic social worker/ 
musician/jock SWM 27 into 
fitness, passion, sensitive 
conversation and loud 
rock'n'roll seeks similarly 
intelligent, attractive, 
woman 25-35 
sophisticated enough to 
have bad table manners, 


bad puns, knows how to give 
and to be given to. @ 8464 
(exp 4/25) 


Looking for true love! Hand- 
some, professional SWM 30 
searching for es slim, 





long haired bea For a 

i romance. & (exp 
/25) 

Love, fun, adventure, ro- 


mance, 27, SWM. @® 8461 
(exp 4/25) 


Musician, deep, tall, sensual, 
seeks beautiful ee 


3958 (exp 4/25) 

One on One with slim young 
SBM vagy | po genes 
and mate 84: (exp 


companion and 
8420 (exp 4/25) 


seovunoes relationship. 
@ 0 3888 (exp 5/2) 


Jf ena —- a 
sexy gal. oa) Rie (exp 4/25) 
Pretty leading lady sought to 


costar with  i’Seter” 
SWM lawyer, 8” for 

















person! 


appear 
"BOSPHOENIX.” 





on your 





WF 30-40 for 
love. @ 8502 (exp 4/25) 


Harwichport MA 
3628 (exp 5/16) 
REFRESHING 


Pause and the com- 
pany of a da and en- 
treprenurial mid-thirties 
exec. | seek the company of 
a 24-30 Y.O. woman who is 


— Your letter and 
“oT You 4 


3050 exp 5 x 


SBM, 28, eg for SWF 
30-45. Love, friendship, rela- 
tionship. @ 3048 (exp 5/2) 


SBM seeking SWF for mean- 

relationship. P.O.Box 
217 Newtonville MA 02160 
@ 3964 (exp 4/25) 


Secure, 34yr.old male, seek- 
ing female for compa- 
nionship and travel to Switz- 
rmssic-oundoors-poseioe ro. 
mu: 

mance. @ (© 8616 (exp5/2) 


Secure SWM 46 seeks se- 
cure WF 40-55. Love and 
companionship. 


8554(exp5/2) 


SEM 37 intel. artistic love 
dancing laughing adventure 
+ hard work. Let's share it. 
PO Box 1051 Camb MA 
02142 P3962 (exp 4/25) 








SJM, 32, seeks SF for mu- 
sic, movies, margaritas, 
museums, marriage. @& 
3049 (exp 6/13) 


a attractive, athletic, 











1255, Cambrides 
02238. SP 3790 (exp 4/25 


S06, at Flowers. ert 


PersonalCall 


PLACING a Phoenix PERSONAL CALL® Ad: 
Personal Calis a free service for Phoenix personal 
advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, 
you'll be given an easy to follow instruction sheet, your box 
number and your own private security code number. Then 
you'll immediately be able to call 617-742-FREE, which is a 
local Boston number to record your 60 second greeting 
message and to start getting your responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL® to immediately 


to a Phoenix personal ad 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small 
telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALI®ad. First, check the personal ad's 
expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call® 
ads remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last 
appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that 
ad by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and 
enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person 
has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your 
own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can 
enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL® to answer Phoenix personal ads 
is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL® you don't have to listen to one ad after 
another until you find someone you'd like to niget. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix 
personal section circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL® to respond to 
Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will 
telephone bill 


monthly 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. 
Yeu are using a touch-fone phone 2. Your 
feuch-tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. if 
you have any questions or feedback about 
Personal Call, please feel free to call the 
Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 















































ners, "go to the movies, 
spend weekends in the 
country, likes to be warm, 
affectionate, isn't afraid to 


u have found him.@ 


SPRING FEVER 


Fun pect adventurous, 





love and romance. @®P 8477 


Successful businessman 
seeks Rage om WF for rela- 


my peeing for wonderstul 
ys at seashore, travelli 


No drugs. Write stating de- 
tails, desires & include photo 
+ telephone number. 0) 6507 


SUCCESSFUL 


sy, nimeligent. B 
intelligent WM, 
ad, ant sag 40's, seeks 


28-35, 835. who might be 
posed in traveling, video 
P my bop are 





love dancing @ 


SWM, 25, educated, reason- 





SWM 25 very handsome, 
spontaneous, seeks some- 
ing fun, something wild. & 





with. Na B4oaiexp 4/25) 

SWM, 27 seeks beautiful 
——. possessing un- 
6430 (exp 4/25) 


SWM 28, 6’ 4”, 200ibs, very 
seevoonng open-minded, 


Phote 
on es m3 3955 (exp 4/25) 


SWM, 28 handsome pro- 
fessional seeks very attract- 
ive affectionate biack 
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TT § — carrerennisinnintenmemmmentemenia Ci aii,  danistidiimbeliaUiaaaieins, 
SWM, 30, comic, actor, likes SWM 41 liberal, intelligent, Tall, handsome, dark SWM, Won't you be my number Attractive GWM, 25, 6'2", GWM, 28, 5'11", 175 hand- GWM, handsome italian 
old movies, Monty , human services, neither  docter, 32, 6'3", active, two? 160, brown/brown, healthy, some, masculine pro- seeks same, must be Handsome, -interligent 
seeks intellectuaf F for no nerd nor stud, seeks honest, adventurous, romantic. Me and number one are Harvard educated, non-fem, fessional, Europe educated Straight looking and acting. masculine, well-built { 
- pressure dates. @® 3853 intelligent SF 30+ for ci Seeks very attractive, tall, through seeks intelligent, educated intellectual, interests: music, For relationship. Providence 28-38, who would resto 
(exp 4/25) and country fun. @P 84 slender beauty 21-27 forre- | Sheisgoneandi'm alone —_ WM, 23-35, for serious rela- languages. history etc. area. @P 2082 (exp 2082) meeting a young S070, 
(exp 4/25) lationship. @® 3034 (exp5/2) With nothing left to do tionship. @®P 8475 (exp 4/25) $ similar for serious re- > y r ; 
SWM, 30, funny, sweet, at- ———__—__————_ Theres so much that we ——=—=—======—===——= lationship. Letter, photo GWM y young, straight agood clever, good-look rim 
tractive lefto lawyer seeks  SWM, ofttimesincurablero- Tall SWM (6'3")seeks black — could do GM Asian attractive. 21 6o8 689 Sudbury, MA  [Ooking, 6'155 ibs construc- professor to share neater, 
substantive woman. @® 3965 mantic, mad scientist type, | woman for fun & romance Maybe catch a show ortwo 510", 150lbs, seeks GWM 01776 @® 3949 (exp 4/24) tion laborer. Enjoys Rock wae hot a — ~ 
(exp 4/25) 37, 140 Ibs.prof employed,  ™® 3047 (exp 5/2) And I'll try with all my heart 18-25 for friendship, etc... ——————ee (Metallica, Sabbath , Ozzy, py (p' sible) 
college educ. financially se) =——————-———_ to make your dreams come photo please. Carpe Diem GWM 33 5'11" 165. Straight, etc.) Concerts watching, 3948 (exp 5 
SWM 30's smoker non- cure. warm hearted, with a all, well-groomed, pro- rg WO 8489(exp 4/25) health-conscious, sensitive, most sports, the beach, WM 30, brown hair, blue 
drinker slender, searching zest for life, smoker, light pone ped san relenanaian For you GWM 22, sks GWM 161024 _ iterate, man seeking similar snowmobiling, 4 wheelers eyes, 5°11", 180Ibs, hand- 
pad fog ys ML Ne e drinker, seeks tolerant pa- See! AB @ 79 tame If you'll be my number two for tun & adventure. ~ honest relationship and hockey. Seeks young some, straight appearance, 
te es exp 4/25) tient intelligent attractive 4/56) P —_- POB 69 Westford, MA01886 = Njasuhua NH. lowell area. 039(exp 5/2) potty tm dhe — a looking for young man 
SWM, 32, seeks shapely, sexy, SWF 25-39 South 2 = 3044 (exp 5/2) Write W/photo to box 182 GWM, 35, masculine, hand- Near Brockton. @@ 3032 (exp 16-25, for friendship and 
open, adventursome. SBF Soane metro pref @O TRAVEL YAXNYJ . Yet Another Ex. 427-3 amherst st, Nashua = some, very eran. acting, 5/2) P bp times. @ 8372 (exp 
20's Spire fun. @ 3963 5(exp5/2) WM, 48, seeks companion New-York Jew. Baby-boom NH, 03063 @P 8542 interigent, 5'8” STOCKY, ee _ SS 
(exp 4/25) SWM seeks fellow artist to for short trips and long bachelor, highly educated. Gwm 24 511° 165 ark hair, beard, easygoing Metrowest GWM, 33, sin- WM early 40's give a call. 
SWM, 34, professional heip finish lifes mural. @ friendship. | own a travel fit. into science, classical piond/biue, extremely hand- GUY. Seeks other masculine, cere goodiooking. % 8512 (exp 5/2) 
educated, well mannered, 3956 (exp 4/25) agency and love to get awa music, wordplay. 0 6508 some, intelligent, educated, Positive guy 20-40 for rela- seeks local sport rocker. 
affectionate. non smoker, SWM seeks Oriental female 9031 on oP) ee {exp 5/2) sincere and very straight. omeee’ a fovrey ome i 
slim, fit. Enjoy dining out. over 80, hon senoker, Social exp vou " Into enjoying life. Seek 
4 3 es ; pretty, petite, per varied interests. @O ° - 
spn Aa aoe te ae aa drinker, sense of humor. For | _ Uninhibited white male 35, = suasive. Me: masculine, oT fei ‘ Lorn boson nts 3954(exp 5/2) WM ao OS wets parse pete = 
je mame toa honest relationship. No seeks affectionate, sensu- muscular, maniacal. We: ex- aston q professional, outdoors adventurous SWF seeks 
(exp5/2) drugs please. Am average _0uS Diack female for fun, ro- perience outstanding leisure © Gwm 246 190 brown /blue ~ an 36, oy eee —- lover, diverse background ee. ae, & co. ad 
SWM, 36, tall, built well, looking. Interests varied. ance, intimate relationship. — activities near Misquamicut. goodiooking +nonsmoker : im young +) inte om seeks harmony wi unk = ewksbury 
seeks kind, curvey intelligent Early 50's,5'7” 155. #3038 PO Box 2354 Quincy MA = 2165 (exp 5/9) jourmet, honest, sincere,  3d4p, ones admirer. POB 180 Plymouth N 
ceeaskes oa ee Sis Wieinsene Sierra oe 
penchant tnd tte ni Nb one tian ———— 
Swit 38 afectonae gona SWMseors woman otcoor Very atracive Swi, seeks mnerestavay.noonengns SAM 28, good.cou"g.S7 —Spanieh_speaxing WM 
ine, introspective, unconven- marriage, rythm through _ petite feminine female. sought by WM athletic. WF seeking attractive 20-35 
tional humanistic marriage- harmony, practicin roman- Box 62 Tewksbury, 01876. meet a special man, age POB 251 Kittery, ME 03904 handsome, WF for fun times. &® 8478 
Wongedstacive She te fete afte EGS lonp | S203 (exp4/25) 22e eesan | Gage goos tape Sore | oes wOLar op tas | lenpazs 
ft, non smk, teacher,sks af- Warm, kind, gentle, in- LESBIAN W 3947(exp 5/9) 170. Box 9100 Newton Ctr — 
a 2 ioneham GWM 24 
cor tan ae oe SWM very a ressive ogeks telligent, ambitious, Wel: i AT T57 scoking cine, 02999. MP 8485 (exp 4/25) serious relationeha a MESSAGES 
dirt roads, theater, movies, passive, S/ Soapieen Co erotecciona’ ~=OMEN GWM for good foes nonsmoker 20-29. @® 8435 n trotting 
verbal and non-verbal coyTbs ows = 2h 36 with diverse interests. SEEKING 8375 (exp 4/25) Handsome, professional (exp 4/25) around in various venues; 
munication. @® 8538e*P Talented, intelligent. Seeking a friend, lover and GWM, 32, 57°. 135. pte i Bad Bass mh ‘Sealant’ bul curious wna but curus. Wie cone oh nelingen . 
SWM 39 yrs old. good look. yrs old, good look- sensitive, perceptive, hand- _— partner with similar qualities. we br/hazel, goodlooking, well- put, sincere man for 22-62’. 185Ibs, br/br, look- ie o: Ob tea benoeh titan 
ing and romans bash 4. t08 some. SWM Tete J aoe rene OTE ae heii, SUMEI, - DOUNEN, , COURS sports, romantic evenings ing to.meet another in same is playing softball in a fast 
figured SWF/DWF 30-50yrs 4 v5) P P (exp 5/2) GWM 21 5’6in blond blue masculine, serious guy for and sensitive compa we @ CO 8455 (exp pitch league in Sommerville. 
old for possible lasting rela- seeks shy sincere masculine _—relationship. 1846A Com- nionship. #8547 (exp 5/2) ) John. if you live in Somerville 
tionship. @® 8552 (exp 5/2) WM 18-25. 3040 (exp 5/2) | monwealth Ave, Suite 26, and speek Japenese. write 






Brighton, 02135 





Sue, 0 6505 


THE PERSONAL CALL’ "SPRING BREAK" DISCOUNT CARD 


It's Simple: 


e First, place a Personal Call ‘ad and you'll get a free Discount Card (limited 









offering of 225). E ER YA 
Bbssoms . Buy at least one item from the participating retailers, and we'll “spring” Ne Oa, Lie 
for the second. ANI MoM oust 
© Then, in addition, you'll get 20% off any one Classified ad through ©1990 Expanded Emieniammert 





December 1990 when you return your Personal Call"Discount Card with 
proof of purchase from one or more of these retailers. 


Call 267-1234 to place your ad 
or mail coupon below to “ea vis 

The Boston Phoenix Classifieds Office ~jjir 

126 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 02215 










at Faneuil Hall 
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; UR tee)! ) fe) i get :) le), | le] aaa. | 
——s @) 
1 225 Personal Call” DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
! 1 4 
; OPTIONAL HEADLINES maernie (Ore! || 
| pwr OOOO 
15 Letter Limit 
; Anyone seeking a long-term, monogamous relationship 
9 Pt. Bold $10.00 may advertise in Personals. Abbreviations are permitted 
: 12 Letter Limit only to indicate gender preference, race, and religion. 
i The Boston Phoenix suggests that ads should contain a 
. ae 1f-descripti lifestyle, ions. Ads 
! PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) pra ag Cane siaatincaocsias iaoiotaas mt sa 
' be accepted. The Boston Phoenix reserves the right to 
! edit or reject any advertisement. Classified ads may be 
! submitted for publication only by persons 18 years of age 
! or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
| under that age. 
DISCLAIMER 
H | The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
I or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 









assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording placed by the advertiser or any 
reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
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I 
| 
I 
l 
| 
_] YES!, I want the FREE Personal Call” Service — NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call* Service CALL®, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting C) YES!, I would also like my ad to run for FREE in the telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
| immediately upon receiving my security code. Phoenix's NewPaper in Rhode Island greeting message. 
| ae CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 
Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
: Ps Srsors e]/ Geil] ® iveeeehobemesensectne FREE! CATEGORY available ase ‘sa ken as oe peoeuxicn is effect. The 
*EIRST 10 WORDS FREE! Please check appropriate box for category placement: classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 
| SOREL RS DD aie f a € the foll [1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN without notice. 
If you wish. you can select from one of the following - NI 
OPTIONS: (] MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 
sks wh ae PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
| ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA ...c.cceeeee. oy aeeieasidieessiilchans 1 Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad D PRI TO ISSUE DATE 
; WEDNESDAY OR I 
| 7 PT. HEADLINE AT $8.75..0..0-.cscesccseecsececeessee$ —_——— | and play your Voice Greeting on WFNX and other radio 
| > PT, HEADLINE AT $10.00 ...cccs-cccccccccsscssssssseeeS stations (No names will be used, only box numbers.) PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
| INE 6) OC, ) ee Ss 126 Brookline ne toigg 
IT ($ : Boston, MA 0221 
MAILOUT ($8)..... BY Pe cet ere Cee $ ’ 
| 
| BUTTS TTA oii cvviccesveiccsccaeses $ ae am a Ra eR A OSEAN No ORES GA ASI SRF SCT EE: OR CALL 267-1234 
I iis ios ciniesnices cai écsimsshds $ _ 5.00 FOR! : NOT AC 
| a cally Samy ang alee mg Rae ae > THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT OFFICE HOURS: 
| Wednesdays and Thursdays. There is no service fee for ads YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. 
| pcedon Aor rede c ang MORGEY 6 isisicscscsesesencesceeuss = am - : pm 
ST ; geen as ie nas Me Serr. | eee ee :30 am - 7 pm 
| Multiply by number of weeks ad runs X ee Ee RE x | ee 8:30 am -7 “a 
| (Two week minimum)................0006 TOTAL $ we a Ae ee eee fe a eee 8:30 am - 5 pm 
| To order using O MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, OUD a cecsricaisreteseviniastaices 8:30 am - 5 pm 
| please fill out this section: ADDRESS ° 
| accT# —___ EXPDATE ___ | iy STATE ie oe 
SIGNATURE r 
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APRIL 20, 1990 


oH 


FOOD 


1-800-VIDALIA 


(1-800-843-2542) 
CALL TODAY TO 
ORDER A BAG OF 
FRESH VIDALIA 
SWEET ONIONS! 
The fresh flavor of our 
hand-selected Vidalia Sweet 
Onions can now be enjoyed 
just by calling the toll-free 
number above! you'll receive 
the finest, genuine Vidalia 
Sweet Onions...guaranteed 
fresh from our fields, to your 
door, and packed with a 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 
Limited availability May thru 
June...so call today to order 
your bag of Nature's Sweet- 
est Onions! 10Ibs...$12.95 
25ibs...$29.95 50ibs...$56.95 
We also offer a variety of 
other delicious items for 
your enjoyment. Please 
write or call of a free catalog 
today! BLAND FARMS, P.O. 
Box 506-BP-S90/Glenville, 

GA 30427 


B&D DELI 
Best Corned Beef & 
Pastrami in town! Delivery & 
take-out avail. Catering too! 
Call 232-3727 


ORIENTAL GROCERY 
Korean Japanese Chinese 
Thai & Phillipine Groceries. 








783-2626 
152 Harvard Ave, Alliston 


MORRISON CATERER 
22-6635 
Gourmet Natural Foods 


TAKE ROMANCE FOR 


A RIDE... 
to Tanglewood, to the 
islands or anywhere you 
choose. Perfect picnics for 
two...Gourmet Baskets 


CALL 617-731-1363 


DELIVERIES 


‘or the busy Professional 

ONE DAY SERVICE 

Free Pick-up & Delivery 
SEALCO 


DRY CLEANERS 
20% off Your First load 








1-800-696-SEAL 
«Complete dry cleaning & 
tailoring Quality service 
Business & personal ac- 
counts «Visa/Mastercard 


FOOD 
DELIVERIES 
AND TAKEOUT 


AKU AKU 
Chinese Polynesian Food 
Take out & Deliveries al! day 
11 am to 1 am, 536-0420 


A STEAK IN THE 

NEIGHBQRHOOD 

39 Dalton St at the Sheraton 
Boston Hote! & Towers fea- 
tures real food, tunes 
and great times! Reasonably 
priced hearty servings of 
old-fashioned American 
food available for take-out 
and delivery. Call A Steak in 
the Neighborhood, 262-1822 
or order by fax at 236-6012 


BACK BAY TAKE 








AWAY 
Gourmet trey Out 


443A Boyiston St. (Corner of 
Berkley and Boylston), Bos- 
ton. Same owner/location as 
L'Espalier Great Food Store 


BLUE DINER 
Serving late nite Mon-Thurs 
til 11, Fri-Sat till Midnight, 


and Sunday till — 
also Deliver Dinner Till 10pm 
338-4639 


BOSDELI 
Pizza and Subs. 267-3354 
493.Beacon St, Boston 


ASSIC CHICKEN 
1 & Beacon ¢t Brookline 
Marinated Rotisserie 
Chicken, hot vegtables, 
soups and salads. 


739-1133 
Delivery 11:30-3 and 5-9pm, 
home or office, 7 days. Back 

Bay, Brookline, Chestnut 
Hill, Allston and Brighton. 


CREMALDI’S 


Thirty-one Putnam Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HOP TOO’S 
GREAT CHINESE FOOD 
DELIVERED...FREE 
Fresh, cooked to order. No 
MSG added! Delivered in 
about 30 minutes. Boston 
536-0300, Brighton 
739-0200, Somervilie/ 
Cambridge 666-0060 


ASIS AT KENMORE 
iddie Eastern Takeout 
Best Shish Kebob in Boston 
247-8181 


RUTH'S ar HEN 
401 Harvard ‘ookline 
We DELIVER ¢ Giatt Kosher 
Oriental, Traditional and 
American cuisine. Sun-Wed 
10-8, Thur 10-9, Fri 9-2 
Cali 734-9810 


SORENTO’S 
Pasta, Pizza, Calzone, 
Sandwiches. Delivery & 
Takeout 424-7070 
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VIDIGO 
Delivers from 4:30-11 pm 
7 days a week 
Chicken, , Pizza, ice 


Cream, Chinese Food, Dry 
Cleaners, Film Processing 
and Video Tapes. 


247-7000 
WING IT 


Boston's best chicken wings 
delivered free! “Perfect 
chicken for an imperfect 
world” Free si for 
mentioning this ad. 


783-BIRD 


CaO ERR BREE 
PARTY SPACE. 


GREAT PARTY 
SPACE 


— or Private Affairs 
Accomodates 90-160. 
Aku Aku 536-0420 


COMMONWEALTH 
BREWING COMPANY 


Boston Mag's - Bost local 


draft 1989. Delicious food, 
unique Tap Room at- 
mosphere. Perfect for next 
function 


FRIAR TUCKS 
Downtown 


a to 100 People 
Room 523-9417 





PARTY 
SERVICES 
CATERING 


bine LQOMER 


Full Bartending Services 
Available 
(617) 738-9812 


FOOD-A-RAMA 
A Concept Caterer 
Quality Catering with a 
creative flair for any budget 
The Most romantic proposal 
dinner imaginable + Tra- 
ditiona! and Non-traditional 
weddings * Theme. parties 
for birthdays + Corporate 
breakfast, luncheon, dinner 

and cocktail parties. 


623-0725 


‘Make your party or function 
an SKTNAAANEA 
AUTRE te 


KOSHER call 734-9810 


THE BAR KEEP CO. 
Party staff & services. 
Professional help for your 
parties. Cail for our rates. 
666-34 


MUSIC AND 
“ ENTERTAINMENT 


BELLYGRAMS 


TELEGRA 
Ali Baba's -rated 
Great for Families 
646-4700 


ASTROLOGICAL 
CONSULTATION 
BY MARY JANE 
508 966-0782 


AUDIO COMMOTION DJ's 
Music for ail occasions at 
ourprieet; My affordable rates. 

) 641-0204 
Paul Athanasiadis 


DEBBA & DAVID 


VOCAL & PIAN 
Background & Dance 


with style: 617-739-1596 


I 
. aSat a : 


288-2282 


HAVING A PARTY 
or show? Invite the Ollie 
the clown. Graduate Clown 


College. Magic, juggling, etc. 
ees-24ea 


SELECT 
ENTERTAINMENT 
PRODUCTIONS 


Quality Professional enter- 
tainment for all occasions. 
Musical, comedy and variety 
acts. Dancers and more. 
Complete party services. 


BACHELOR/ETTE 
PARTIES 617-595-8191 
1-800-342-SHOW 


The sky opened 
crescent moon shattered 
fell in dropiets 
a billion streaking 
diamonds glimmered 
fell round you 
shimmered you gorgeous 
against the humming 
midnight 
A POEM THROUGH ME 
FROM YOU TO THEM - 


SAPPHO 524-5957 


GIFTS 


ROMANCE IN THE 


TARS ? 

Ba ae 

3 Month Forecasts 
Compatibility 


ASTROLOGY AND YOU 
Gift Leenses bt 

FOR Y VALE 

Heart Sachets, Teddy 

Bears, Floral Baskets ... 


BASKET ODYSSEY 
KATHI 547-5752 
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ELEGANT BOUDOIR 


a +d ompostton ar ar- 


ranged in home 

placate conn rates. LASSI 
GLAMOUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY. CALL Lisa or Ed 





We sing ES Sere personalized 

Ss on Send Vic- 
tim'’s name, occupation, 
hobbies, and your special 
message along with $10 for 
a 6-minute Lake 
PSYCHOTIC MEN'S CHOIR 
P.O. Box 1160, Old Chelsea 
Sta, NY, NY 10011 


NEED ALETTER? 
CALL LOVE LETTERS, 
ETC. WE WRITE LET- 

TERS FOR ANY 
OCCASION. PROF 
DISCRT. 1-800-662-5611 





WO 
Hu 





BESTWATER 


Axe there places on 
Earth where the water 
is fresh & Clean? 
Tonight, your home 
canbe one. 


Call 889-0492 





SAVE 
THE 
WORLD 
PLANT 
A 
GARDEN 


w® Earth Day, April 22, 1990. 


Mind, Body & Spirit 
267-1234 


Bee 
ASTROLOGY 
ASTROL Y AND YOU 
Compatibil eports * Birth 
Charts + 3 Month forecasts 
Gift Certificates Available 


1-800-869-1691 


f TROLOGY EAST 
itfering a complete 
line of astrological 

charts and interpreted 

reports for the amateur 
and professional astrologer 
Natal »° Relationship + 

Progressions & Transits 


CALL 617-323-EAST 
FOR FREE BROCHURE 


; BOOKS | 
for inspiration, spiritual up- 
lift, peace of mind. Send 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for free booklist to: 
Primbooks, P.O. box .216, 
Dumont, NJ, 07628. 


" DAILY HOROSCOPES 
1-900-230-STAR 


NaTIRMTe SMIN 
FELICIA’S PSYCHIC 


STUDIO 
Paim and Tarot card read- 
ing. For an appointment call 
508-927-4335 $5 with this ad 


Free personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Call 
1-800-367-8788 


Computerized Birth Charts 
~¢ Professional Consult- 
ations « Reasonable Rates ) 


354-0947 


SISTER MARIE _ 
answers all your questions 
by phone, concerning love, 
marriage, business, health & 
happiness. Marion, SC 

803-423-1476 


COUNSELING 
ALAN WATTS 


albums, 8 audio cassettes 
on human consciouness. 
$57.25. Crtedit cards. (800) 
75WATTS (24hrs) MEA, 
BOX 303, 94 


Body? Mind? Spirit? 
Who Are You? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


Do you blame God? Do you 
know what cause and effect 
mean? Free information; 
Universelies Leben, Post- 
fach 5643 Ab. 3/6 D-8900 
Wurzburg, W. Germany. 


Exp. caring thearapist deal- 














ality pers. prob etc. Modest 
fees. Dorothy 491-6408 


Have You Lived 
Before This Life? 
Call 1-800-367-8788 


HOLISTIC 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 
Relationship problems? Low 
self-esteem? Self-defeating 

behavior? Adult child of a 
dysfunctional home or Co- 
dependency? Counseling for 
individuals, couples and 
support groups. For info call 
nt Robertson M.Div. 
(617) 862-6106 


individual Psychotherapy. 

Cambridge, Nr Harvard 

Satish Chandra. Call 
497-8284 


SECURE & SINGLE 

Support while you search for 

a special pariner. Discover 
your self-destructive 
patterns and the hidden 
treasures yee bring to a rela- 
tionship. You're worth it. 
Cail toley. 492-3133 LICSW 


STRESS PROBLEMS 
LIVE ONE ON ONE 


24 HAS oR ORE BBfoauL 




















Roland Juno 106 synth 
$400, Atari Mega ST-2 
also other Atari gear and 
software call 247-3109 


SAME DAY 


DELIVERY! 
ao. in the U. 
Flowers, fruit neakets, 
plants. Ma 


credit cards 
accepted. 


262-7560 
FLOWERS 


LATE BL RS 
Unique Flora 
112 South Street 
Boston, MA 02111 
617-426-5665 


INN OF THE 


FLOWERS 
Gift Baskets 
Fruit Baskets 

Flower Arrangements 
delivered nationwide 


469-4115 





oh 








SSRI 
INSTRUCTION 


ree personality test 
your personality 
determines your happiness 
Know why. Cail 
1-800-367-8788 


REDUCE STRESS 
Learn how to transform 
negative emotions into 
postive energy. Send A » 
ao Healing ryt Bi 
935 Andover, MA 01810 








YOGA 

at the THEATRE “* Hathalini ” 
style. Get yourself in shape- 
inside and out. Great 
motivator for daily home 
practice. Guidance with ton- 
ing , energy and presen- 
tation awareness. Classes at 
the BLUEKNUCKLE 
THEATRE 18 Peterbor 

St, Boston. Call 728-1454 for 
reas. price/schedule 


HEALTH 


WHOLISTIC 


’ ocieeten 
urturing-Cari lywork 
Stress Reduction 
Hot: Tub MineratSoak 
Private Wooded Setting . 
TA! SUMMERS CMP 
508-358-5507 
508-358-4863 


BODY THERAPIES 
Look, feel, function 
best. Reduce stress, relieve 
pain. Swedish, sports 
massage. Deep tissue, 
ener d/ work. AMTA 
certified, licensed. Steven 
Cordoza, LMT 787-5316 


CERTIFIED MASSAGE 
ERAPY 
Set your mind at ease and 
be at home in your body. 
Come to an isiand of calm in 
the jungle. 495-route 20 
location. (508) 460-9393 


COOKIE DIET 


Start losing weight now by 
enjoying delitious Choclate 
Chip, Oatmeal and Peanut 
Butter cookies! New Oat 
fiber diet gives great fast re- 
sults. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Sample pack 
only $6.99. Call Paul/Ann 


267-THIN 
Healing, Energizing Sports 
+ Oriental ter aemg a 
Porter Sq. Cherie 628-8272 


FEEL YOUR BEST 
Therapeutic -“hands on" 
bodywork with or 
without oil. Revitalizing, 
Relaxing, Stress Reducing. 
Relieves aches & pains. 
$35/hr. Green line location. 
By appointment, Licensed 


734-8182 


LONG DISTANCE 
ENERGY WORKS. 
$40. Channeling also. Ap- 
pointments Day/Evening. 
Ask~for Linda ‘in Michigan 

(616) 828-4548 




















MASSAGE 
Bob Waddington-Licensed 
Therapist. By appointment. 
Newton Center, 1787. 


Massage full 31 hour 
Call Bill 617-871-4319 
MT/Exercise physiologist. 


Relieve body-mind stress 
through massage therapy. 











David Perez 629-2518 
SMOKING-WGHT LOSS 
New Russian Treatment. 


Highest success(TV-Bos 
Mag)! visit erases smoking 
or overeating w/out’ h 
nosis. No wait $50. 566-0 


Swedish body massage 

incalls $35, Outcalis $45 

Nonsexual, Tim 522-0626 
Licensed, Certified. 


MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


Hour ii total 
body massage 


Call for an 
appointment 


Newton open 
7 .9-10 


(617) 965-1066] 
(617) 965-5535 


ce 
BALLOONS 


ide 
animats. Deliver in Boston & 
surrounding area. Credit 
cards accepted. 567-9114 


BALLOONS & 
STUFF 
BY JIMMY JAY 


We deliver locally or 
nationwide. Forget the rest, 
call the best! 


617-4 
Mention the ix & get a 
free balloon in your bouquet 








There's nothing more impor- 
tant than your Education 
From Language to Medita- 
tion It's all in the Lifestyle 
Section. 


ini 


Treat yourself 
to @ totally 






os aamaiaccaiiiaanael 
“SELF-HELP 


year olds interested in 
talking about issues such as 
anger, love, parents, rela- 
tionships. Self-help group. 
oor Cat Carrie 
776-132 


DIVORCING FATHERS 
with young children. 


Self-help group starting. 
617-866-3431 


MARRIAGE 


What do no do when your 
RIAG s. 


‘'s roe 

Call 1-800-967-8486 

MOTHER’S TURN- 
HAVE TIME JUST FOR 

youl 

Massage and gentle ex- 
cercises to refocus your 
energy and time. 6 week 
course starts thursday, May 
3rd, 10am till noon. Join Us! 


For more info, please call 
Breakthrough -356-9969 


tee 
READINGS 


PSYCHIC 
CONSULTATION 
| incorporate Tarot, 
numerology and expert 
psychic guidance in all 
affairs. 3 questions $9.95. 
Crystal Watters, Suite 211, 
91 Pt. Judith Rd, 
Narragansett, Ri 02882 


PSYCHIC READINGS 
BY THE PHONE 
as written up’ in Camden 
Herald & Kennebec Journal. 
Phone readings $30 for 1/2 
hour, $50 for an_ hour. 
New —— ics rhe 


MC/Visa lorothy 
207-445- 4309 


pape vet iC STUDIO, 
ard reading. 


oesaiel we readings. $5 off 
with this ad: 508-741-9039 


TAROT READINGS 
1-900-230 SEER 
24 HRS A DAY 

1st MIN 
$1 ADD MIN 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALAN WATTS 
TAPES 


8 audio cassettes on human 
consciousness. $57.25 
credit cards weicomed. 
(800)-75WATTS (24hrs) 
MEA, BOX 303, 94 


PROTECT YOUR JOB! 
PROTECT YOUR 
RIGHTS! 


Be the first on your block to 
own his very own vial of De- 
hydrated pee-pee. Great gift, 
educational too! 2 vials of 
clean urine and directions, 
ote: 95. Pamphett, conquer- 

ing the urine tests. $5.00 
Byrd Labs. 225 ress/ 

0.340 Austin, TX 78701 


512-480-0085 


THE QUESTION IS NOT 
CAN THEY TALK, BUT CAN 
THEY SUFFER? CAN THEY 
FEEL PAIN? 

PEOPLE FOR THE 
ETHICAL TREATMENT 


For into Cal SOTPO- Dead 





























CLASSIFIED 
ADS IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 





py Mall We make Deauttul 


recycled ee oes. 
note cards, stati gin 
wrap and oa . ating 
copy and computer papers. 
Compared to virgin 
producing one ton of recy- 
cled paper puse s half the 
energy and water, saves 17 
trees, results in less air and 
water pollution, and saves 
landfill space. Send for say 
32 — ' B08) ots tod 
Earth Care Paper, Box 3522 
Dept 84, Madison WI 53704 


RISING WOLF EXPEDITION 
GUIDE SERVICE will contact 
to transpersonal therapist 
and others for workshops 
and adventures in wilder- 
ness settings. Extended 
uide services available. 

4 & Steele professional 
gui eo St. Mary's Lk. 
Ra: St. Ignatius, MT 59865 


(406) 745-3212 


Phe 


Uh wy Hy 
nt lim 





MODEL 
PORTFOLIOS 


D SHOTS 
Fashion tographer look- 
ing for new faces. Men 
women and children wel- 
come. Reasonable rates. 
Wardrobe, styling available. 


CALL 
STUDIO 23 
695-1976 


STUDENT ACADEMY 


awano scremana 


in Brookline will host 
a public screening of 
the New England Student 
Academy Awards Finals 
Saturday April 21st 1pm 
$3 General $2 Students 


ACTING 


Actors-Models-Musicians 
portfolios & headshots 
Questions are free 
PHOTOGRAPHER AMY 
LYNN, 536-4959 10a-11p 


SCENE STUDY 
Seven week session 
with director-teacher 

" Metlissa.J. Wentworth 
Free intro class May 2nd 
Also o pF 
MOVEMENT FOR ACTORS 
Private coaching 
547-3386 


So cca e eae 
ARTISTS’ 
SERVICES 


WRITING AN 
on TANT PAPER 

K? Let published 
pes sani editors heip 
ou with the intricacies of 
English language. For 
impeccible punctuation, 
proper orthography and 
scintillating syntax-- and 
book ig 2 write or call 
EditCraft Editorial Consult- 
ants, PO Box 2106,. Palm 
Beach FL 33480-2106, 

407-863-5685 


AUDITIONS 


BLUEKNUCKLE THEATRE 

Boston's. newest Cabaret 

NOW Auditioning ali acts 
728-1454 


NOW. 


Actor's scene study: Small 
classes. Individualized atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Appleby, For- 
mer Managing Director, Al- 
ley Theatre. 868-6341 


ACTORS 
WORKSHOP 


Special 8 week mini classes 
Acting for beginners to learn 
dramatic skills and im- 
provisation for enjoyment 
and self-improvement 
Meets 6-8:30 pm beginning 
April 13. Sat afternoon TV 
COMMERCIALS for begin- 
ners to advanced to learn 
on-camera performance and 
auditioning. Meets 2-4 pm 
beginning April 28. Fri eve- 
ning SOAP OPERA — 
for beginners to advanc 
Typicat ~day-time drama 
scripts will be used to ex- 
plore many facets of this 
genre. Meets 7-9 pm - 
ning April 14. 35th year. 
brochure. 423-7313. "40 
Boylston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted. 


AUDITIONS-Private 
coaching and audition 
preparation for actors. 
Focus on individual needs 
and ongoing professional 
development. Elizabeth 
Appleby, Former Managing 
Director, Alley Theatre, 
868-6341 


Beth Soll & Company audi- 
tions for male dancers April 
23 8pm, 28 2pm 536 Mass 
ave Cambridge. For info 
547-8771 


BLUEKNUCKLE THEATRE 
Looking for a few good 
folks: Directors, Techies 
(stage. set, costumes, etc.) 
ider actors/sses for mem- 
bership. 728-1454 HURRY 








“Brighton Beach Memoirs’ 
at the Adhoc Theare. April 
22,23,24. 7:30 pm Everett 
City Yards. For info call Alex 
387-2675 or Maryhelen 
387-0542 





AT HEA| TS 
gs. Sta ADs? 

Dwntown studio. 482-0336 

Call today for appointment 


Harvard Gilbert & Sullivan 
Pla seek DIRECTORS & 
MUSIC DIRECTORS for De- 
cember ‘90 production of 
“*YEOMAN OF THE 
GUARD" Call 493-2636 for 
audition info 
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SAVE 
THE 
EARTH 
PLANT 
A 
TREE 
IT’S NOT TOO 
LATE 


#& Earth Day, April 22, 1990. 





ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


me 


Aits 


mi 


CHamber Theatre Produc- 
tions inc. Nat'l. tours, non- 


equity. Dramatic adaptions 
of 1 Century Lit. (Poe, 
Twain, Irvi Hathourne, 
etc.)Open ca “on Mon 4/30 
from “7pm at 2 Park 
Plaza, Boston. Rehearsal in 
Boston ini in late 
Aug/early Sept. ($275/wk); 
tourii from Oct to Dec 
($394/wk). Housing paid 


while on tour. Prepare 2 con- 
trasting pieces (dra- 
matic/comic-1 of which is 
classical) 1 min each. Bring 
pix & resume. 


COMICS-Improve Your 
Stand-Up Performance. De- 
velop New Material. Private 
Coaching, Elizabeth Ap- 
pleby, Former Managing Di 
rector, Alley Theater 
868-6341 


DIRECTORS 
Curtin Call Theatre, Brain- 
tree is interviewing for Direc- 
tors for it's 1990-91 season. 
dr considered are: 

Boys Next Door" “Cross- 

lancy’ “Lend Me Your 
Tovor"™ teel Magnolias” 
“House of Blue Leaves’ 
“Les Liasons Dangereuses” 
‘Mousetrap’ ‘‘Nuts' 
Sweet Charity" “Carousel” 
“Into the Woods" ‘Pirates 
of Penzance’. Prospective 
directors should submit re- 
sumes with choice of 
show(s) to: CCT Board of 
Directors care of Campbell. 
98 Tremont St. Braintree MA 
02184. This is a paid pos- 
ition. For more info call 
617-848-8505. Deadline is 
April 30 


Keys & bass needed for THE 
SENSE. Almost signed, ages 
19-23. Play New England, 
NY &-/NJ 4-7 nights. Have 
agent. attorney, mngmnt 
Salary. infl: U2/Euro 
Bernard (207) 829-3014 


MEDIEVAL MANOR | 
Seeks experienced M, F a 
tor/singers who are good at 
comedy and have strong 
speaking and singing voices 
Open audition 2:30-5pm 
Wednesday April 25 at 246 
East Berkeley St Boston 


MUSIC DIRECTOR 
The Winchester Players No- 
vember production of Gilbert 
And Sullivans's ee ‘ 

all 











A paid position 
729-0094 


NETC Audition prep: Special 
package for actors and sing- 
ers. Private acting coaching 
with Elizabeth Appleby for- 
mer managing director Alley 
Theatre, and with Ruth 
Harcovitz, top singin 
teacher. 868-634 1/868- 


PHOTOS 


Get your headshots done 
by internationally published 
photographer. 
731-1400 


PROF. SINGER 
TENOR with pure falsetto 
needed for working vocal 
group. Demo tape a must 

321-0619 leave message 


RADIO OPPORTUNITY 
FOR 
ACTORS/ACTRESSES 
‘Voice’ actors, actresses 
needed now for radio pro- 

gramming. 0 1500 


oh d ONLY $16.95 

ial price for actors + 
pag Includes layout, lazer 
print, disc storage. Boston 
pick-up 749-4311 


Sat Day-long Wkshops: 
J.Lindhiem's Theatre 
Wkshop-Aud/Cold Read- 
ing s—May 5, Translating 

What A Director Says-May 
19, Cold Readings-June 9. 
277-2488 for info. 


Neil Armstrong, Boston's 
most experienced acting 
coach, call 536-3915 











FEMALE LEAD | 


VOCALISTS 
NationalProducer/ 
writer/promoter of 

music is now 

ing auditions for 
female — for * 
opening of three new 
groups to record and 


on national tour. 
Brevious experience 
not necessarily a pre- 
; we are 
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Experienced bassist seeks 


















































































































































The Studio at 
COLLINGE / PICKMAN 


CASTING 
--workshop for actors 


Next session of 


call for information 


(617) 492-4212 


Versatile pianist needed to 

accompany demo session 

for original musical. 

Studio experience helpful, 
617-969-1620 


VOICE OVER 
Coaching for all aspects of 
V/O. Demos made. Studio 6 
(617)739-0544 


Wanted stage manager light- 
ing design costume design 
please call 625-2850 


24 TRK RECORDING 
Now get 24 track production 
at 16 track rates. Extensive 
midi. Arrang, production & 
accompaniment free 

Ryansongs: 508-433-8192 


Al LATIN PERCUSSION 
wntd by working band 
Caribbean, Latin, R&B 
944-3893, 327-8227 














A NTIO} 
AUDITIONS are now being 
held for the hottest jazz/pop/ 
funk/reggae group in town 
. if you are: 
a bass/lead guitarist, 
trumpet/saxaphone player, 
drummer, 
keyboard/piano player 

CALL 884 9895 
to schedule an audition 


Band w/many styles seeks 
strong vocalist/front person 
w/ wide range & positive at- 
titude. Dave 528-1405, Paul 
859-7395, Mike 376-5662 


Bassist & drummer together 
8 yrs sk singer/guitar player 
for covers & ov. S. Shore 
Sean (508) 746-6827 Iv msg 


BASSIST WANTED original 
Tight 


8 


amust. 
photo to: Avante Audio 917 
Beacon St. Boston Ma, 
02215. No metal or 
fuseheads ! 


BASS PLAYER WANTED for 
original alternative hard rock 
band with biues and funk 
influence. Demo w/ Airplay 
Paul 438-0616 


Bass player with vocals 
needed for top 40 funk band 
for info call: 


1.T.A. 
617-284-4864 


Bass PLAYER WNTED 

Original electric 
coxeltebion trio Jay 
596-1652 bt 5:30-9pm 


BASS PLAYER w/ strg vcis 
for workg, Ofig, progresve 
entry band now workg w/ 
Top Nash producer. Lve 
mess (617) 576-8463 


BASS PLAYER W/VOX 
Lkng for players to form aitrn 
orig group. infis: Mighty 
Lemon Drops, Crowded 
House, Wonderstuff. Not 
afraid to be a little pop! 
Pete 730-5972 


Bass seeks to form or join 
cover band 60'S-80's infis 
Who, Beatles. etc. Fun and 
$$! Call Arthur 646-4623 


Bass wtd. Diverse orig, R&R 
band w/ vinyl, space, gigs, 
vox a +, Car a must, fame or 
bust 738-9535 


The Sound Market. 8 track 
midi studios Hrvd Sq $8.50 
per hour intro special 
Call 547-0851 


Complete vocalist seeks 
prof. Creative keys to form 
writing team infil: FERRY 
ABC 805-1906 lv msg 


Cutting edge/accessible or- 
iginal rock band looking for 
versatile guitarist for rhythm 
and leads. Backing vocals 
helpfull. We have pro equipt- 
ment, attitude, songs, and 
gigs.Mike day 508-688-4627 
eve 508-691-5775 


DEAR SIR 
Is Looking for a gtrst 
w/strong vocs/harms. Must 
be dedicated & inventive. 
infl-D. Gregory, G. Harrison, 
gigs, airplay, space, 
etc. Call 629-2798 


Drummer seeks working 

band for regular gigs. | am 

dedicated & completely 

serious, and very good. If 
ou are too, contact me imm, 
3-89 1 -0760. 


Drummers! Tired of being in 
bands w/no direction. Have 
+3 hrs originais Smth Re- 
place & space!! Very serious! 
617-965-1472/269-1663 


Drummer Wanted 
Biues/R&B/funky vocal 
group seeks expression & 
dynamics for Freddy King, Al 
Green, Etta James etc, 
ready for work. 628-5415 


DRUMMER WANTED 
Bulkhead with gigs, space 
demo sks collaborator into 
Burma, Can, Wire, Minute- 
men, Pete/Tom 734-3351 


Est. Boston original band 
sks M vocalist w/ R&B infl., 
exp. ros only. 
508- 24 lv msg 


Est gtr w/ gig & airplay exp 
looks for est open-minded 
yet acc. band have equip & 
trans also play violin & lap st 
4 ac, El 331-4574 





























rock, covers 
Jim (617) 5! 

Female saxist seeks band. 
Pref GB. All saxes + flute, 


Clar, bkgdvocais, have ex) 
Call 387-3536 “i 
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FEMALE VOCALIST/ 
FRONTPERSON- for Ri 
based cover/original rock n’ 
roll band. Must have range, 
looks, stage presence, and 
dedication. Band has man- 
agement, full production, top 
$ gigs. Send photo, tape, 
and resume to: Soundst 
Productions, 3 Houghton St, 
Prov, Ril 
(401-353-0010) 


LEAD VOCALIST 
Orig ny Lange we evewn 
singer for aul m 
= a pis Have book- 


F guitr voc in Middesex area 
sks | ha for Rock 
duo/small space fee 
poeta 26-0315. 5-8pm 


F oT tae’ tr oe we 
seeks band for 

some cover. wayaneee: Caw 
Bush, Stevie Nicks. Drums, 


plays for fun & plans to play 
for charitable benefits. Look- 
ing for sax player. Call Justin 
951-8245 or 367-1917 even- 
ings 


Jazz quintet with album 
featuring vocalist seeks key- 
board player for existing 
gigs -6503 


Keyboard player w/lead or 
back-up vox looking for pop 
oriented 60's to 80’ s band. 
Has trans. Infl incid Beatles, 
Petty. Call Paul 646-1086 


Keybrd plyer nded for 7- 
piece part time, wking GB 
band. Ld voc a pius, not nec. 
Marlboro area. M/F. Michael 
508-485-3171 Iv msg 


KEYS/SYNTH/MIDI needed 
to complete recording & 

performing project. Odd 
times, poly rhythm, Bebop & 
roll. Lv msg 361-3656 Brian 


KEYS 
W/exp wanted for wking top 
40 funk band, gd uip, 
trans a must! all 
508-744-9808 


LEAD SINGR WNTD 
Orig hrd rock bnd nds exp 
enthstc vox. No screamers! 


Must hve style & or 
Call Jeff en 801 6081 
MADMAN 


ye Bee yr pr 
Sax py 12yr pro exp 
stage & studio, needs other 
intense, tough, quality musi- 
cians/ songwriters. Unieash 
yourself upon my chalieng- 
ing, dynamic, psychotic yet 
accessible rock material, 
and let me at yours. Also 
have some keys/ vocals. 
Dave 325-3942 


M-VOCALIST! 
with experience wanted for 
working R & B show band 
Good proformance and 
transportation a must! Call 
508-744-9808 


New band w/bass, gtr, 
drums, vox, tunes. Needs 
keys, gtr, vox, perc. Funky 
rock, strong rhythm, some 
twists & turns. Will 868-8131 


PROF. SINGER 
TENOR with pure falsetto 
needed for working vocal 
roup. Demo tape a must. 

321-0619 leave message 


PRO SOUNDMAN 
pro Soundman & / or system 
for hire. With exc. outboard 
processing rack. Nightly and 
multiple night rates. Call 
David 603-539-6800 


SAVAGE GARDEN, seeks 
second guitarist. acoustic 
and electric.infi early Bowie, 
N. Young 787-0792 Dave 


Sax & T-bones wnted for or- 
ginal ska/rock bnd, call 
617-444-4942 


Serious drmr & gtrst w/ 
varied songs seek versitile 
bass for band. Some infl 
Xmas, Prtndrs, Wtrboys, 
Hitchcock, R Thompson 
Avram 776-6289. 


Singer/guitarist/songwriter 
seeks ambitious S. Shore 
area musicians. No metal 
Call Paul (617) 857-2349 


Singer/songwriter wanted 
collab/form band w/ sax/ 
gtrist & write hardedged 
pop ala Buzzcocks, Clash, 
XTC, Pixies. Eric 738-8113 


Singer-writer-guitarist seeks 
same & bass 4 rock band 
into Stones, Petty, Black 
Crowes, N Lowe, | have 
space & PA 247-0672 


SONGWRITERS 
Tired of — Outrageous 
bony prices. Call John for 

quali ‘y demos 
B17. 696.2191 16 Trac/$15hr 


SOUNDMAN 

PRODUCER 

AVAILABLE | 
Soundman/producer, live/ 
studio 15 yrs exper. w/vinyl 
credits, state-of-the-art 
processing. Reasonable 
rates. Tom, 834-7261 or 
834-0353 Iv msg 


The word is out is looking for 

a sax and keyboard player. 

Vocals a must. Call Richie 
1-508-663-8283 


Ultra serious Jazz Guitarist- 
Composer-Arranger with 
home recording studio 
seeks acoustic Bass-Drums 
& Keyboards to form band 
Excellent swing feel and 
chops a must. Call Claude at 
617-769-5150 


VOCALIST WNTD 

for contemporary heavy 

meta! band, taking on a new 

direction. Call Jonathan 
35-1941 


DRUMMER SEEKING 
A working GB/Top 40 Band 
| play all styles of popular 
music, and have Trans 
Call Jim 698-2035 


Wanted on M_ keyboard 
player recordi possibility 
Kathy 268-0018 ‘po pop and 
soul dance music. 


WHAT’S 
THE 
VERDICT? 


1 MONTH 
FREE RENT! 


For a Limited Time 
Absurdly Low Prices 


Boston Rehearsal 
Studios 
* Complete 
renoval 
* In South End, ya Pik 


+ Free Parking 


569-9004 


acne estas 
INSTRUCTION 


i anietiiaennininet neinetineineetiinmmniaeeeell 
KAREN DeBIASSE is now 
offering Superior Vocal 
Techique at a § | re- 
duced rate. Call 437-9141 


ATTN SINGERS! 
Students now being ac- 
cepted by Professional 
Vocal Coach/instructor with 

ree and years of ex- 
perience 381-0479 


BE A PIANIST! 
Will teach all " 
Professional Pianist has 
B.A. in Music Education 
Call 266-1011 


BE ASTAR 
Singing lessons w/ best 
teacher in town. Rock, pop, 
folk, mus theatre 868-3459 


BLUES GUITARIST 
18 yrs exp w/ top biues acts. 
Excepting students all 

levels. 508-470-2442 


GUITAR SONS 
Blues, Folk, Las Qns & 
Fusion. Electric or acoustic. 
Near Green line. All levels. 
Day, eve & Sat hrs avail. Call 
Anytime. 244-1074 


Dante Pavone will accept 
stable vocal students. 
BEGINNERS welcome. 
SPECIALIST in correcting 
vecal and breathing prob- 
lems and in restoring dam- 
aged voices. 423-7581 after 
30 pm 


Classic Folk/Rock Guitar 
Fingerpick The Beatles/ 

J ioete wie 
Dylan/N. Young! 367-5067 


GUITAR BASS LESSONS 
Jazz Specialty M.A. In Music 
Ed. Teaching Since 1974. 
Mike Morangelli 325-9339 


GUITAR LESSONS 
If you are it a ge to learn to 
play the guita readin 
notes out of a , you will 
never get it together To 
quote Joe Satriani: “ It is a 
waste of time to go to a 
guitar teacher to practice 
reading notes.” Let me list a 
few musicians that never 
learned to read: The Beatles, 
Hendrix, George Lynch, 
Slash, uty | lowe, Van 
Halen, Wes Montgomomery 
and many many more. 
Obviously there are other 
things you should be spend- 
ing your time on. | will teach 
you theory so you will be 
able to spell any triad in 3 
months, spell any chord in 
less than one year, and you 
will totally understand music 
in any key. Also, ear-training, 
songwriting, how to figure 
out songs off records, and 
how to solo effortlessly in 
any key ail over the Neck. All 
this and more without read- 
ing notes. If reading notes is 
so important, then why don't 
you ever see the Pros doing 
it? | will also teach you how 
to play the guitar the correct 
way. If you think your thumb 
should always be on the 
back of the neck, you are 
wrong. If you think your pick- 
ing hand should not be on 
the guitar, you are..wrong. 
Watch any video or look in 
any guitar magazine. Do you 
really think the Pros are play- 
ing wrong? And you don't 
Start that way either. If you 
think you should start on an 
Acoustic, you are wrong. If 
you think the ‘X’ on a chord 
diagram means you should 
not strum that string, you are 
wrong. These are just a few 
of the things theat can pre- 
vent you from getting it 
together. It doesn't matter 
how much you practice, if 
you're not playing the instru- 
ment the correct way. You 
must work on the important 
things, and reading notes is 
not one of them. | spent 
years reading music and 
then found out, you never do 
it playing in Bands. Stop 
wasting time. e* my suc- 
cessful method. Call 


TOM DOYLE 340-1418 


R ICA 
Harp lessons all levels ac- 
cepted, 20 years with major 
blues, acts, Dave Clarke 
617-769-2847 


Honors grad GIT, taking 
students, all levels, all styles 
23yrs exp. Beg rates. 

Call Peter 524-1380. 

1st lesson free 


LEARN PIANO 
AND KEYBOARD ! 


Beginners to advanced, 20 
yrs performance experience 
in rock, blues , R & B, fusion, 
& funk w/Berkiee Compo- 
sition, and classical & Jazz 
theory. Advanced Synthesist 
& midi s2quencing. | can help 
you get there. Call Alan 
522-1603 


M.J.M. STUDIO 
Voice instruction. Don't be 
misiead by the non-per- 
formers. Be ready for those 
gigs when they happen. Cail 

or appointment 
617-843-9044 


Learn to sing in a supportive 
atmosphere. inners wel- 
come. Maryann 628-2244 


PAUL REED SMITH 
Classic electric black alder 
body rosewood neck hard- 
shell case s r old $650 call 
Bob 933-32: 


Piano lessons in the Fenway 


Beginners, Dr. Gay Vezzoh 
262-6609 


SHAKUHACHI 


Japanese Bamboo Flute. 
With liscensed master in 
Kinkoryu. Free intro lesson. 
Call David at 876-8552. 
Chikufuan jo, branch of 
Mujuan Dojo, Kyoto Japan. 


VIDEO DRUM 
LESSONS 


Joe Pet former drummer 
with Joe P of Aerosmith 
is now accepting students of 
all levels and styles for Hi-Fi 
video cassette cor- 
respondence course. 
JOE PET 
POB 294 MEDFORD 
MA 02135 
391-1334 


TS! 
oe nnd your own 
voice & style. Avoid vocal 
blow-out. Rock, Pop, Blues, 
R&B, Jazz. Pro or those de- 


veloping pro carrers only. 
ope VOICE STUDIO 


617-492-8107 10am-9:30pm 


617-738-0044 


Let us help make 
you the next 
Superstar! 


Courses begin every 
12 weeks 


HORRIGAN 
DRUM 
SCHOOL 
770-3837 


Quincy * Kenmore 
Everett 


eeeeeeeeee 
Private vocal 
aaeoy 
au y 
* Nancy Adams, 
$ anuprising voculist 
e with years of classical 
-e &modern training 
e working on a major 
@ recording deal with 
© the producer of the 
lew Edition & 
Rebbie Jackson. 
She is currently 
available to help 
e enhance & —_— 
® your vocal skills. All 
> levels welcome. 


° Call JD Furst 738-0044 


@eeeseeseeeoeoeeaer 


Pro instruction by Barry 
Sahagian. T access, 
Cambridge location. 
Free catalog and info. 


508-475-2077 


warciestieinrseabonN 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
& EQUIPMENT 


1968 Gibson Les Pau! Black 
Beauty, 1955 Fender P- 
bass, others too. Cash or 
trades considered 
401-766-8657 4-9 week- 
days, 9-9 weekends 


2 Costum cabinets with 12 
inch JBL and separate horns 
$400 each. Both great for 
PA. One great for base rig 
266-1874 


2 uprights both recondi- 
tioned & refinished. Great 
pianos! Jewett $1850 
Emerson $1650. 868-7480 


STOP READING 


XARA OIS BSH 000 


900.00 MID! 508-226-4445 


Alto sax Selmer Mark VII 
excellent condition with gig 
bag, $1450 neg. Call Matt 
623-6522 


CONGA DRUMS — Latin 

i 12” and 14’, 
gold series, blonde, top of 
pod line, w/wrench, stand 


wre ates me 


GIBSON G-3 with Kahler 
system. Great Sound! Great 
Deal! $375. Steve 545-5705 


Gibson les paul 77 $500 
used but fabulous call before 
9PM ask for tom 277-0997 
leave message. 


GIBSON LP JR-59 
Tobacco sunburst flight 
case plays very well, 
excellent condition. 

493-5715 


Grand Piano, Miller, rebuilt & 
beautifully refinished, , 
327-4219 


GUITARS 


Les Paul Gold Top -1968, 
Les Paul Spec.-1955, Flyi 
V-1958 reissue, Gretsc 
Super Chet, Rick 12-String 
Strats, _ etc. 329-8081, 
267-6077 


INKSPOT DECEASED 
Yamaha HX Ig keybd organ, 
complit w/disc drive, 2 amps, 
& bench. Like new, used 2 
mos. $19,000 will sacrifice, 
$10,000. 603-267-8108 


Korg electronic piano 76 
keys dynamic touch, tone 
variance built-in stereo 
speakers, like new, best 
offer 323-7044 


Kustom-88 elec piano in an- 
vil flight case touch sens, 88 
full size keys, portable. 
Great for pro or beg $650, 
891-5657 


LE 
Left handed Gibson ES-335. 
Wainut Finish. $600 or best 
offer. Bill 508-521-0393 


Les Paul standard 1984, 

cream color, very good 

cond. $800. Call Sharon, 
269-1013 


Marshall 4212 Tube Combo. 
Like new. A steal at $650. 
828-5363 


PA FOR SALE 
Biamp Mixpack-7 + 
spkrs. Hi + LOZ, Eo. + re- 
verb, 2 SM48 mics. Practice 
or performance $700, Kevin 
397-0675 


Peari Electric Drums 5 piece 
set. Great condition. $450, 
Call A.J. 647-7916 


Stage & studio equip inci 
keys, guit, bass, pwr amps, 
8-track, mix board, mics, ef- 
fects, stands, sequencers, 
drum machines, monitors & 
more. B.O. For complete list 
call 617-665-1027 


Tascam .388 studio 8 track 
recorder $2600, Roland Dep 
5 digit. rev. chor/eq. $575 
like new call 665-1027 


MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Pianos bought & 
sold; Uprights, 
Grand, Spinets. 

Best prices. 


J.D. Furst & Sons Piano Co. 
185 Corey Road 
Brookline 


(off the 1700 block of Beacon St.) 


617°738¢0044 


MUSICAL 
SERVICES 


STUDIO TIMESHARE 
Private 16 track recording 
Studio avail for daily, weekly 
or monthly rental. Brand 
new, fully loaded. No clocks 
mr pressure. Call 782-3367 
for details 


RECORDING CLASS 
Hands on the gear! Learn to 
record your own demos in a 
modern production studio. 
Classes are clear, concise 
and very affordable. For de- 
tails call 782-3367. 


BAND PHOTOS 
Internationally published 
band/celebrity photographer 
for hire. Promos, publicity 
events, video stills, record 
covers, posters. Call Mim 
Michelove, sy eel 

731-14 


FIASCO 
ArtsDesigns Video 
*Photography. 353-1317 


GIG-PROVEN 
MIDI SEQU NCES 
Top 40, ‘50s & ‘60s, country, 
standards. Macintosh, 
Roland, Kawai, Yamaha, and 
Alesis formats. Call or write 
for FREE song catalog & 

demo to: 


THE WORKS MUSIC 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
POB 22681 Milwaukie 
OREGON 97222 
206-254-3187 503-659-3964 


GUITAR'STS! 
LEARN SONGS ¥ OU’VE AL- 
WAYS WANTED TO KNOW! 


G.1.T. instruct "Ss qualified to 
transcribe so s & solos 
into tablature 4 or write 
for free brochur. 2nd $3 for 
postage and hancaling to 


VERSATEL MUSIC CO 
1408 N Ogdon St 
Hollywood, 90046 
Attenti Aark 
213- 2133 


Musicians Nati Referral 

Professional Musicians and 

Bands Seeking Fach Other 
1-800-366-4447 


"MUSICIANS _ 
NATIONAL 
REFERRAL 


Professional musicians 
seeking bands. Bands seek- 
ing professional musicians. 
money back GUARANTEE. 
Call now for info 


specializing in hea 

for artists. Shooting Live, on 
location, and in studio. Den- 
nis Stein 964-6216. 


PIANO MOVING 
Expert-Lowest rates. Also 
total restoration, buy, sell. 
767-0113 


TICKETS 


CELTICS/' 
Leaving country. 
Bruins /Geltics pla ott 
tickets. Call 617-289-5699 
after 6pm lv name & no. 


Midnight Oil, 4th row, 4 tix, 
$200, 374-7022 


ween Tae dan 7 
344 6731 


RUSH FANS!! 2nd row 
center, Wooster 5/10. 1st 
section, Providence 5/7. L' 
msg Chris 648-3555. $$ neg 


SINEAD! 
8 balcony tix’s for 5/4 Sinead 
O'Connor, will trade, straight 


concert, 5/3. Call 878-3094, 
leave message for ‘The Foy- 
boy’. 

TICKET WORLD 


The best tickets to all con- 
certs, sports and theatre 
anywhere in the world. Mon- 
Fri 9:30-5:30 Sat 10-3 
203-249-1000 


WANTED 
Tickets in first five rows for 
sat. april 28 Indigo Girls con- 
cert. Call Lisa nights 
842-6214. 


PASTE ETRE 
REHEARSAL 
SPACE 


1 up, convenient 
cure location, plenty of park- 
ing, on trainline. 364-1400. 


GRAND PIANO AVL 
Hourly, Weekly and Monthly 
rates. In Boston, Convenient 
to T. Call 266-1011 for apt. 


Rte 28 Brockton & Ate 138 
Easton. Soundproof studios 
w/ 24 hour access. $30/wk & 
up. Call (508) 238-8304 


EMPIRE 
REHEARSAL STUDIOS. 
Fenway area close 
Berklee 24hr access ac. 
clean bathrooms, best 
sound proof secure ramped 
papeg~ ye 75 and up 100 Sq 
Ft to Sq Ft 566-4200 


NATIONAL 
REHEARSAL 
STUDIOS INC 
“ YOU'VE TRIED THE 
REST, NOW TRY THE 


” 
he best rehearsal rooms in 
Boston. 
1. Best soundproofing 
2. Best Security 
3. Best pricing. 
New rooms open Now! 
36 Charles St., 


8-TRACK STUDIO 
Rehearsal in Newton, 8-TK 
studio w/PA (record too!) 2-4 
eves/wk. Private secure, 
nice, parking. 894-5031 


RENT THE BBT 
The Boston Baked Theatre 
intimate 175 seat 
Renting space July and 
August. 628-9575 ask for 
Laurie 


1MO FREE RENT 
Marathon Studios $100-350, 
Loading, 24hr nr T 442-5006 


Acca RAINE 
STUDIOS 


1MO FREE RENT 
For limtd time: Absurdly low 
prices. Boston Rehearsal 
Studios - Compitly renovtd, 
in So. End, sec guard, easy 
load-in, free pkng. 569-9004 


ARTIST LOFT 
EAST BOSTON, top fir, 
1400 sq ft finished spc 
w/complete apt+irg painting 
studio. $1100 inc! ht. Elevtr, 
fenced pkg lot, 1 block to T, 
harbor view. 561-1166 


Artists live/work by the mo, 
studio + rm, $400, Charle- 
mont, MA 413-339-4829 


BOSTON, 2200sq ft dntn 
loft, full kit & bth, beaut 
space, $990mo inc! heat, fix 
fee neg, 542-7353 


Boston Art/design studios 
prkg ht + electric incl EIEV 
175-up nonlive 268-6240 


BOSTON, SOUTH ST, live- 
in studio, 250 sq ft. 5/1-8/30. 
$280/mo. George, 266-1710 


BOSTON, studio near 
Chinatown approx 800 sq ft 
private bathroom $550 in- 
clud heat 426-0422 days 
262-2018 evenings 


CHARLESTOWN loft, 3 mo 
free rent w/lease. 2200-9200 
sq ft. ideal for artists, 
photographers, wood- 
working, etc. From $975/mo, 
incl all utils. 232-9488 


May 1-Sept 30 325 sq. ft 
165/mo. w/wimdows-Fort Pt 
channel. Jane 524-1603. 


(617)423-4858 


Rehearsal Space 
Available in Brookline 


-~SAFE- 

24 hr. access 

24 hr. secu 
Free off-street 
Call Je 

738-0044 


arking. 


STUDIO SPACE 
Rehearsal work space, 1200 
sq. ft., great natural light, 16 
ft. ceils., re-sanded fir, 5 
mins from So. Sta. | T. 
Monthly rate iable. Cail 
for into, 876-1019. 


iNtitos / 


; in Mr | 
= eee 


JUNK CARS 


$25 fullsize, $15 smal 
427-9348 427-6148 
ACE AUTO OF BOSTON 


DOMESTIC 
JUNK CARS 


WE PAY, 
$25 full size, $15 small 
427-9348 427-6148 ace auto 
of Boston 


1954 PONTIAC Chiefton, 4dr 
sedan, very yeas Sr oe 4 


1984 Renault Encore 2door 
hatchback body in 

shape blue sun roof 4s 
$390 bo Dave 450-74: 


light blue, automatic, a/c, 
2door, AM/FM, $8895 or bo 


cond. New: 
, tires, exhst, etc. 
$1800/B.0. (508)587-4957 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
IS TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 


Chevrolet Cavalier station 
wagon, 1986, 48k miles, 
runs well, clean inside & out, 
new exhaust/tires, stereo, 
roof rack, manual trans, 
$3000, Call Rich 
646-6927eve, 727-0069day 


Ford Probe ‘89, 5sp, ac, 
Alpine stereo, tinted win- 
dows, 48,000mis, new tires, 
$8950, 396-7938 Iv msg 


Jeep Cherokee Pioneer 
1988-Biack, 4dr, 4wd, auto, 
ac, AM/FM cass, low mile- 
age, 21K. Great car. $11900 
or BO, 524-2180 


Jeep Wrangler 87-Redwood 
sport decor, black hard 
top/bikini soft top, 63K, 
$6800. 508-452-6621 


ACTORS, ACTRESSES, 
THEATRE GROUPS: This 
could be your big break! 
Advertise in the Phoenix 
classifieds toda 

267-1234 


Pontiac Trans Am 86-biack & 
gold, loaded, T-tops, $4500. 
Honda Accord LX 89-gold, 
power ome. 5 $12000. 
Call for appt 424-919; 


Ungo Chapman Stahi alloys 
$5400 Steve at 253-8115 


1975 Classic Mercedes 


cond. All European features. 
1 of 120 ever made. Asking 
$5000, 508-922-7462 eves 


1981 Red Volvo, runs great 
& trouble free! New brakes, 
new muffler, stereo, sunrf, 
90K. 232-0718 $3500 or BO 


1982 Toyota Celica GT 3 

door, white w/biue interior, 

automatic, $1800 Jeff 
787-5683. 


1983 Toyota ores Auto- 
matic Air, $2600. 254-8484 


THE BEST CAR ON 
THIS PAGE! 
1983 Toyota Corolla. Auto- 
matic Air, was , Now 
$2500. 254-8484 


1984 Red Subaru GO. Sun 


1987 SAAB 900 Turbo. Blue, 

perfect. 80K highway miles. 

New tires. $9 or B.O. 
(508) 529-6551 


1990 MIATA 


MUST SELL THIS NOW! 
Ital Red, B. Package (collec- 
tors item) convert, cruise, 
elec windows, loaded, mint 
con. Get your friends 


(803) 534-3654 anytime 
1974 BMW 2002 


system, 
& more. Sold as 
unit. BO. Call (508)443-3046 


BMW 528e 1988, black on 
black, 5sp, verif maintnce, 


Mazda GLC Ix, 4drs auto 
gold, model 85, 41k, sunroof 
a/c power brah Aare aes 
radio cass warranty. 
Good cond. $3 00 547-28 5 


Mazda RX-7 ‘86 Calif. car. 
Air, sun, AM/FM cassette 
46K $8495 call Lisa 
648-5140 serious buyers 
only 


NISSAN 88 200 SX SE, white 
v6, ahd 2 dr hatchbk, 20K, 


RX7 — 1985, 25,500 
loaded, excellent condition 


ra in winter $8500 
877-929-6564 
Beetle 1969, no 


$950 

Volvo 1966 122S. 4 dr, 4 spd. 
1 owner for last 18 yrs. Nwly 
rebuilt, nice ovrali cond 
$1850 Call anytime 491-4823 


VANS & 
TRUCKS 


1 Isuzu Trooper | 
a/c 5-speed Biaupunct ex 
warrenty $8,050 cali John 
383- or 383-9580 


CYCLES 


uzuki ‘83, good 
condition, 4500 miles, 
$1200/BO. Helmet/cover 
neg, 449-4118 


AUTOMOTIVE 
SERVICES 


FREE! FREE! 
FREE ESTIMATES 


No tricks, strings or catches. 
Just good, honest hard-to- 
find service! 


ARCBM REPAIR 
AGENCY 


ASE Certified Technicians 
“SERVING THE 
GREATER BOSTON 
AREA FOR 22 YEARS” 


We Fix Foreign/Domestic 
22 Fordham rd, Allston 
(2 blocks from the bend) 


254-8484 ASK4 HERB _ 


FOR SALE 


Safe $500 Lifecycle 6500 
Computerized bike. Brand 
new heaithclub trainer 
$1100. Call 247-6665 


APPLIANCES 


Apt size refridgerator, 
like new $200. 
Brass headboard $25, 
643-6469 


Speakers- Altec Lansing. 
Solid oak $100 a piece or 
8.0. Climatrol AC. Like new 
$100 or B.O. Craig 269-4860 


BICYCLES 
“Commercial exercise Dike, 


Tonturi $300, 
899-0492 leave message 


BOATS 
Sailboat Vega 27 (6.5m) 5 


sails, wheel, inboard, 
spingear, dodger fully equ. 
eves 401 272 3649. ” 


CLOTHING 


Leather coat, size 
seldom worn, hip lenc 
$250, 965-2359 after 


_ etnies 
COMPUTERS 


ELL OPEL ERO IERIE 
GLAREWARE FOR THE 


t 
Glare screens for your eyes, 
In the shape of glasses, = 
hoy prescription! Starti 
9.95 Call Now! Your pair ‘s 
waiting! vy! Blue, Inc. 
566-5900 


CUSTOM MICRO- 
COMPUTER 


SOFTW. 

Written to suit your speci- 
fications. All popular 
systems and languages. 
Specializing in design and 
development in products. 
Reasonable rates. Hourly or 
contract Call Response 
Software 617-965-9838 


Word processor: Bother- 
Opus-510, daisy wheel type, 
hardly used, must sell! 
739-0435 


FURNITURE 


HILL STREET COOL 
Kitchen Table, formica top, 
meta! trim, 4 legs, 3 chairs. 
$50 bucks takes this vision 
home. Cambridge, 491-1247 


For Sale, db! bed $150; 
dresser $50. Both new 
-used only 3mos, Michele or 
Tom 232-8231 eves 


MOVING. 6 ft sofa bed-$200, 
fuli bed- $50, coffee tablie- 
$20. No delivery-great deals! 
John w 367 7996 h 391-5143 


Navy blue sofabed, beige 
sofabed, 2 cream love seat 
12 cf, 17 cf, & 22cf fridge, 
bureau, chest, dresser, rug 
Low prices. 427-7767 


APRIL 20, 1990 


Oak mod/transitional queen 
bedroom suite. Pickled 
french entertainment cabi- 
net, break front, and 
Bombay chest. Paste! spat- 
ter painted coffee table. 
742-0951 


ODDS & 
ENDS 


VERMONT MAPLE 


sy 

Our own pure, organic, non- 
blended. All grades; the 
lighter the more delicate, the 
darker the more by 
Py | quantity, great prices. 

$12 a quart. Ship anywhere. 
quality ory nee 


sweer Ure s rE SYRUP 


Barton, vewnn 05822 or 
ye 802-525-3944 9am to 
pm. 


GOT A BEEF? 
Will write consumer com- 
plaint letters, problem let- 
ters, employment cor- 
res nce. it's All Write 
(617) 641-4994. 


Is pent ABETTER 


Yes! Inereal pp = and 
ingeneous way of catching 
mice naseie.f non-toxic way 
is now availible. Eliminating 
the problems & dangers 
commonly assoiciated with 
current traps. For infor- 
mation call 617-499-4824. 


ROUTE 66 COMEDY 
ROAD COMPANY 
wants 45 minute comics for 
hotel circut. Ronn Perea, 

505-255-7831 


He Ss, SHINGLES. 
Heipful free written infor- 
mation, call 604-683-4191 
Stanley Home Products. 
NSA water and air filters, 

reasers, ovens, floors. 
WSO (617) 277-4379 


THE GLOVE MAN 
old baseball glove lookin’ a 
little raggedy? Call the 
Gloveman, better then new! 
415-490-3794 


NEW YORK CITY 


$75 PER NIGHT 
Deluxe Bed & Breakfast, 
rooms, private or shared 
baths. Great location! $75 
pis tax. No smking. 
212-213-1484 


The sober softball league is 
looking for teams to play. if 
you got a bunch of stiffs who 
can swing a bat, throw a bail 
or simply watch with awe as 
we kick some butt, cali ralph 
at 483-3711 


Queens size futon w/cover. 
2 mountaineering bkpacks. 
For sale, hardly used. Make 
offer, Paul 267-1377 


PEUGEOT 12spd racing bike 
$250 or bo, King sized wtrbd 
w/ mirror headbrd, new 
sheets $325, Ron 787-2441 


INSULTS 
by mail. I'll insult you or any 
member of your family. Write 
Tess. 719 E. 4th, So Boston 
MA 02113 


YESHUA (JESUS) IS 
JEWISH! 
for more information contact 
Beth El Shaddai at: POB. 50, 
Sharon, MA 02067 or call: 
617-255-9931. 


TIPS ON TURNING YOUR 
SINK INTO A URINAL: write 
to: Sean Cubbie 

3330 S. Michigan ave, Chi- 
cago,|L 60616 


Holiday Spa lifetime gold 
membership, value $1460, 
asking . 508-475-1634 


CAN’T CALL YOUR- 
SELF HIP IF U ANI’T 
READ STREET 


Get nip MAG ARMY Bs 2 
QUE PASA? 
536-6500 


AMERICAN AUDIO 
pen BE LIBRARY 
APPL's 1 annual catalog 
includs 657 titles featuring 
263 mod & contemp authors. 
Reading their own works 
with interviews. Includes 
everyone from Dylan 
Thomas to Charles 
Bukowski. A. Dillard, M. 
Sarton, T. Morrison. Write: 
American Audio Prose 


NEED CASH? 
We buy used 
Pape’ ks 
HARVARD BOOK 
STORE 
1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 


VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 
amcorder, anasonic, 
complete digital effects w/ 
case and car battery cord, 
New! $1000 or bo. 267-8307. 


SHARP HOQVHS Recorder, 
fult size, less then yr old. 
Has all equip. $1200 ne 

Call for details.508-872- 95; 2 


YARD SALES 


HANDBAGS 


a9 GLADRAGS 
Yard Sale; Saturday, April 
28th (rain date Sunday 29th) 
3-seater couch/bed: cheap: 
8x10 off-white carpet: tons 
o'womens ciothing from 
flannel to pleats; sizes 8-10. 
Handba js. kitchen chair, 
table; 13''Mitsubishi TV, box 
& package; RCA VCR- 
cheap; 3 gallon fish tank; 
books, posters. albums, 
cassettes, knick-knacks. 
350 Cabot St. Newtonville 
(btwn Center & Wainut). 
Starts at 11:30 





nS ee 


APRIL 20, 1990 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 












= \Chrysler Guaranteed Rebate S& 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


If the rebate goes up anytime prior to the 1991 announcement, 
Chrysler will send you a check for the difference! Now, there 
should be no reason to wait to buy a 1990 Dodge car or truck. 


(Guaranteed Rebate on all domestically-built cars, pick-ups & fullsize vans) 


CHRYSLER GUARANTEED 


FINANCING AS LOW AS 2.9% 
plus Silver Lake's 


Super Discounts 
TAKE YOUR PICK - BUY. oe LEASE 










with only $1 DOWN 


*139 


PER MONTH 








SLD discounted price $77799 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 











DELIVERED 





1990 SHADOW* 


Ss price 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 


"bes =" 3 
- ws) 


1990 DAYTONA 


SLD discounted price $9998 
Chrysler Rebate $750 








with only $1 DOWN 


*159 


DELIVERED PER MONTH 


°9248 


DELIVERED 









with only $1 DOWN 


*199 


PER MONTH 







#4792 = CURE Gi 













1990 DAKOTA PICK-UP mit cnty $4 DOW 
SLD discounted price $8649 ‘7649 5169 
Chrysler Rebate $1000 ae 
6 foot bed, rear step bumper P 
er DELIVERED | PER MONTH 






#76815 






<a a 
DELIVERED | PER MONTH 










*these vebicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 


—-EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE- 


FREE LuBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 
Including all Laboy for these items for as long as you own any 
new vehicle purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. 


O11) I Me ROTO Ov.¥-) ¢ AVN BS) 5 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including: 1990 RENEGADE VAN CONVERSION 


front & rear air conditioning/heating, power EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt wheel, - ere ee 
infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

automatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 
windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack & 
ladder, and OVER 50 STANDARD EQUIPMENT ITEMS! 


























LEASE with $1 DOWN 


"$399 


PER MONTH 


*17,986 


Sib se cael cod less BTARSAREAEVE eb pocheme ton iveoncend eh cogereed cade Lane @ price based on 60,000 miles & rea- 
sonable weer & tear. Purchase option price is$18936. Taxes, insurance & reg. is additonal . 1st mo & Relundable sec dep of $200 required. 


River Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M -F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 


Mitg sug retail $25, on 
SLD discount 
CHRYSLER REBATE 00 


— OR — FINANCING 
A 















————————— 
Moving x-country must sell! 
3 Family yard sale 4/21 furn, 
clothing, ry, kitchware, 
books, albums, 
TV. 6 Lamartine Terr. Ja- 
maica Plain. Just 3biks from 
Green St, off Lamartine 
10am-6pm. 4/22 raindate 


Hf 


SERVICES 


ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


T-shirts, hae ics, etc. 
Equipe Co. 


SINESS 
SERVICES 


ADDRESSES 





a 
a 
MN 
@ 
Zoe 


Milton RA 86, 
1-800-248-28 
SS 
Maintain your bookeeping or 
typing needs. Business 
home or school Wang 
word processor and printer 


available. Days 227-5822 
Evenings 2 9 


CREDIT 
SERVICES 
FIND OUT 
ABOUT OUR LOANS 


REGARDLESS OF 
CREDIT HISTORY 


CALS, 1-900-30) CAsH 





seman cer mete 
HOME 
SERVICES 
CARPENTERS 
GAVIN-O’SULLIVAN 
COMPANY 
ing and Remodeling Special 





9 or sm windows 
doors sheet rk wails tile 
floors or bath decks stairs 
misc! 889-3141 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


HEAD SHOTS 
. model portfolios and 
boudoir portraits at reason- 
able rates. 469-0305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











SHOOT POOL! 
CHEAPEST PRICE IN 


$3 single player til 6.pm. $6 
per hr unlimited players after 
6.pm. Bowling & Game room 
too! At Fenway Park 


267-8495 
64 Brookline avenue 
tell'em Omar Too-fus sent ya 


MOVERS 

LICENSED 
A-1LOW RATE 

Storage, pianos,boxespack. 


NE,NY,NJ,PA,DC,FL+West. 
Lic. & insured. 524-1000 


ALL 
AMERICAN 
MOVERS 


Local & 
Long Distance 
Boston Based 

Mover 
Experienced, 

Bonded 


617-321-7037 
1-800-649-6604 


ALLWAYS MOVING 
Excellent service at the best 
rates! Local and long dis- 
taance service. Overnight 
delivery to NE, CT, NY and 
NJ. No a, too large or too 
small. We offer highly per- 
sonalized service at af- 








ully insured and licensed. 
(MD-PU#28092).787-1610 


BOB’S MOVING 
Are You? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 


PIKE MOVERS 


Professional Service. Local 
and Long Distance. NE, NY, 
NJ, DC. Lic & ins. 484-0580. 


HAUL ALL 
The best and cheapest 
movers in town. Local and 
long distance. Yours always 
for careful, reliable and per- 
sonal service. Office, apts, & 


PDU & fully insured. 


ISAAC’S MOVING 
Licensed and insured. Big 
and small jobs. Local and 
long distance. Call 


617-254-0450 


JULIAN WRIGHT 
MOVING CO. INC. 


Licensed and insured (in- 
cludes Workman's Comp.) 
Local & long distance. Over- 
night service to New Eng- 


land, New York, New Jersey. 
617-661-2958 
MDPU #24430 


SECTION TWO, THE BOSTON PHOENIX 21 


Madden Bros. Moving. Resi- 
dential experts. Low rates 
$44/hr.-truck & 2 men. Call 
773-3920 878-1269 


1-800-412-4244 


SHORT NOTICE MOVERS 
Since 1978. Experienced, 


Cost Effective. 944-7719 


THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
SERVICES 
CLASSIFIEDS 
IS WEDNESDAY 
AT 6:30 P.M. 





j _ BLUE STREAK 
MOVING COMPANY 


Truly professional, 
courteous service. 
Licensed, 100% 
replacement 
insured, Low rates. 
inquire about free 
box an and 


ale 
Local ar, 

eS ane 
nar Coal 
661. 1 14 22 


a eal 
TRUCKERS 


Beast of Burden 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctual 


ESRI wre 
MISCELLANY 


ACTFIV is a small 
press with big ideas. What 
are those ideas? Only one 
by to find out. Send $3 (or 

$3.75 if you don't want mike 
to go broke ing the post- 
age) to: FA\ rt VE SHEET 
6 Arizona ave 
Rensselaer, NY 
12144-4502 


REV. MOTHER 
Williams. eA power re- 
moves evil influences, will 
make you vote for John 
Silber, cures hairy warts, 
rubs chicken legs together 
and causes your eyeballs to 
pop. This is no joke, don't 
play with these powers. 
Cardinal O'Conner has per- 


Williams. Call 813-874-5581 
or send $2 dollars and one 
wingo card to: Rev. Mother. 
3716 west Horatio, Tampa 
FL, 33609. And don't forget, 
Mother knows everything. 


SPORTS 


HOCKEY FIGHTS 


GALORE! 
Great gift idea 
Toe-to-toe battles to Bench 
clearing brawis! Also: 
Dangerous Moments in 

rts 


Spo 
Man Tapes ' VHS or Beta 
info: ANDY BOEMER 
P.O. Box 21550, St Paul, MN 
55121/612-688-0252 


RMR 
MISCELLANY 


PUBLIC 
NOTICES 


BIKE EASTERN 


EUROPE 
Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Austria, Yugoslavia. 3-6 
week tours this summer. 
Goulash Tours Inc., Box 
2927, Kalamazoo, Mi 49003, 
(616) 349-8817 


NATIONAL WRITERS 


UNION 
Boston Local 
Grievances, contracts, agent 
database, newsletter, direc- 
tory, programs. Info call 
617-492-0240 


PETS 
Beautiful, Male, Rottweiler 


champion line from Colo- 
rado to breed with Female 
from Dig ke line. Pedigree re- 
quir 1442 


LOST: Max, a Black & white 
cat, Irge male, 4/13 from Elm 
St, Nr. Somerville Ave, 
Somerville. White collar, call 
Janet 628-1577 or at 
work225-6000 x7057 


PARROT 
Red Lord Amazon Parrot. 
Talks, very well kept. Beaut- 
iful brass cage, totem pole, 
books & bird car seat in- 
cluded. Only $600. 427-0758 


astie 1 195 skis Caber 
Noram boots size 11 Reflex 
poles ski tote Kaelin ski 
pants all for $595 438-5021 


Pre Sloiom skis: 195 cm, 
woodcore, sol 347 bind, 
= Univega itu! Sport, 
"Ca parts, gray, 
646-8421 , eves. 


arnt 


1 icket t. 
Lauterdale. May. 8th. 
267-3055 


Cert. for 2 rnd trip tix to Free- 
port/Nassau Bahamas from 
any mir U.S. city. Some restr 
Call Sun eves (617)484-1831 








a 


2M 






wpa 


i ica 


Driving to LA end of 
May/first week of June. M/F 
to share drivi xpenses. 
Call Keith 617- 380-6478 


Leasurely driving across 
USA, So rte-Seatie dest, sk 
M/F to shr cost, driving, 
the fun, iv soon, Lucy 
492-3507 


sis, ‘LEANS JAZZ 
air + 1 free pass to 
festival May 4, 5, 6. Female 
name on ticket. Lve Bos 5/2, 
ret 5/7. 648-4488 


New Orleans Jazz Fest 
1 R/T air ticket, BO, 
5/3-5/7, female name. 
734-1237 








Ea 








Round-trip ticket to Chica 
American Airlines, $150 


THAILAND IN MAY 
Sun, sea, 
gorgeous girls. A week in 
paradise $1499 Air & hotel 
incl. 617-322-6104 


Travel companion M or F 
wanted for 3 week trip to 
Europe from _—— August 
8 to rostaohay (Me ge 25-30. 
Call between 5-6pm Mon-Fri 
John 666-1776 


EERIE 
WANTED 


AMERICA’S SEXIEST 


HOME VIDEOS 
R-rated only! New cable pro- 


St NY, NY 10165 


Antique Oak Roll-top desk 
w/ cubby holes & storage 
space. Reasonable rates, 
please. Herb 254- 


$ CLASSICAL $ 


UsiC LOVERS $ 

ing for any recording 
of Janos Viski's ENIGMA, 
recorded by The Hungarian 
State Consort on the Mace 
label. | am offering a 
substansial ca$h reward. 
Write the Phoenix, Box 1235 


Old fountain pen's wanted. 
Collector pays cash! No ball 
points! 876-1244 


Reward for info and/or 


quirements first letter IN- 
MCO, POB 161 Reading MA 
01867 


INTER-RACIAL 
DATING! 

Meet attractive and affec- 
tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 
Discreet. For free applica- 
tion call 312-856-9165 or 
write Ebony Ivor ] Society 
PO Box a Gone 
IL. 60681-1218 


Jewish Introductions Inter- 
national, Local, all ages 
800-442-9050 


RUSSIAN WOMEN 
Scandinavia-Poland-USSR- 
Worldwide link between sin- 
cere, well-intentioned 
people. Scanna Int'l. POB 4- 
BP. Pittsford. NY. 14534. 

716-586-3170 


ROMANCE is back in your 
area. Don't just daydream. 
all 717-848-14 
PLATIME Dating Service 
POB 3355 York PA 17402 


MAKE YOUR DREAMS 
COME TRUE 
U.S. SINGLES 
CONNECTION 
CALL 1-900-999-8080 
24 HRS .99/MIN 
Beautiful, faithful Asian 
ladies seek friendship - mar- 
oe Free photo brochure 
451-3070, ive address 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 


Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261 
976-DATE (SM) 
Learn how to talk to woman, 
how to start a conversation, 
where & how to meet people 


. 3 tapes $29.99 box 1967 
Brookline 02146 


Fun, Friends, Romance 


Men Call @1¢976¢2211 
Women Call 1 ©9762233 


Men .99/min Women .69/min 
Alternate Lifestyles 
1¢976¢7676 @ .99/min 


Man to Man 
1°976°2626  .99/min 





INTRO V LINE 
RECORDED INTRODUCTIONS 


BY SINGLES WHO WANT 


TO MEET YOU 
cau 976-2220 








Fa 


MIE; 





lt 
Mn 


LONELY? 


Try telephone romance 
the Christian way! 


VIDEO DATING 
s29% : months) 
Cail for details 


BOX OFFICE VIDEO 


160 Newbury St. 
Boston * 247-3211 





“ pivot C.D. “amour, inc. 4 


Specializing in 
Romantic Mating 


DISCREET 
Through the Mail 


IN-HOME 
Video Dating 
Service 
for Gay Men 
& Women 
Call now for our 
free brochure & 
more information. 


800-UR LOVED 
800-875-6833 





Boston's 
Easiest Way 
to Meet New 
Singles 


eEasy eQuick 

Fast Response 

«Completely ° 
Confidential 


Browse Thru Hun- 
dreds Of Personal 
Ads Or Record 
Your Own. Cal 
only 89¢/min. 


1-976-1200 


ae 
MODELING 


Amtr fotog 


greasmon itithy ypes 
musc/lea m Nudes Leet¥88 


GREAT LEGS? hosiery manf 
needs 5 N. E. area 

no exp req'd . send and 
bio to BHT box 1775 Boston 
02105 



















































































ATTENTION “976” information Providers: 
Tele-Publishing, inc. can help 


MAXIMIZE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


WHY LIMIT YOUR MARKET 
to calls from the 617/508 areas? 
We can offer you ALL of NEW ENGLAND 
or NATIONWIDE coverage. 


We have DIRECT T-1 
ACCESS with channel 
banks to “900” and 
“800” national telephone 
carriers. And, we have 
DIRECT ACCESS to 
976 service. 


Here’s how we can help: 


@ T-1 ACCESS with 
channel banks to “900” 


carriers 


@ T-1 ACCESS with 
channel banks to “800” 


carriers 
@ SPACE Rental 


@ SOFTWARE AND 
HARDWARE: Complete 
Service Bureau 


m@ PROGRAM DESIGN 
@ MEDIA BUYING 


@ PRODUCTION: Print, 
Radio and Television 


@ REVENUE 
SHARING Plans 


@ FACTORING 


@ Complete 
CONSULTATION 
Services 


You can RUN BOTH 976 
AND 900 lines into 
ONE computer. 


TELE-PUBLISHING INC, 
is a full service bureau 
located here in Boston. 


For more information, call Andy Sutcliffe at (617) 536-2340. 


Tele-Publishing is a Phoenix Media/Communications Group Company. * 


eb 
Fy [PRINTING COMPANY INC 


se ce ee ee ee ae ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 4 


USE THIS FORM TO FILL OUT YOUR 
ENTRE NOUS/ESCORT ADVERTISEMENT 


We cannot print your advertisement without the following 
information: 




















Entre Nous/Escort Advertising Policies 

CLAIMS FOR ERRORS AND OMISSIONS 
The Boston Phoenix accepts no liability for its failure, for any 
reason, to print an advertisment and shall be under no liability 
whatsoever for any error for which it may be responsible beyond NAME: 
liability to give the advertiser credit for so much of the finage . LINES 
occupied by the advertisement as is materially affected by the error, 
provided that the Phoenix is notified by the advertiser of such error 
in an advertisement within seven days of publication. 

; COPY REGULATIONS 
The forwarding of an ad is construed as an acceptance of all the 
rates and conditions under which advertising space is at the time 
sold by the Phoenix. 
The Boston Phoenix reserves the right: 
*To revise copy containing objectionable phrases 
*To reject in its sole discretion, any advertisment on account of its 
text or illustrations 
*To determine correct category placement CARD #: 
No advertisment containing a private phone number and/or : 
address will be accepted in the Entre Nous columns. Only Phoenix 
box numbers or Post Office box numbers may be used. BANK: 
All advertisements must be accompanied by a full name, address 
and telephone number. DATE: 
CANCELLATIONS AND CHARGES j 
There are no refunds for cancelled ads. Advertising space credit will 
be issued for ads cancelled before 4 p.m. Tuesdays. Changes in 
Advertisements will be accepted until 4 p.m. Tuesdays. 


PHONE #: 


ENTRE NOUS ESCORT 
15.00 per line 15.00 per line 
(4 line min.) (3 line min.} 
7 pt. light headline 16.00 per line 16.00 per line 
7 pt. bold headline 17.25 perline 17.25 per line 
9 pt. bold headline 18.50 perline 18.50 per line 

Capitalized words 
# of capitalized words @ $1.25 each = 
xs # of weeks = 


ADDRESS: 





CITY: 


To place an advertisment using Mastercard, Visa, or American 
Express, please fill out this section or call 267-1234 


BOX NUMBERS (weekly) 
Applies to line advertisements in Massage and Escort Sections. 
CZ Pick-up: $15.00 0 Mail-out: $25.00 

COST:# of weeks x $ 


SIGNATURE: 


DEADLINES 
Entre Nous/Escort ... Wednesday, 12 noon 
Escort telephone verification.. Wednesday, 12 noon 


Changes and cancellations...Tuesday 4 p.m. 
A $25 late fee will be added to Escort and Entre Nous line ads 
placed after 12:00 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


OFFICE HOURS 

Mon. 8:30 a.m. - 6 p.m. Wed. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. 

Tues. 8:30 a.m. - 7 p.m. Thurs. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
Fri. 8:30 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH MUST BE VERIFIED 

Telephone numbers will be printed in the People Section in 
commercial advertisements only. Telephone numbers printed in the 
Escort section must be verified by the advertiser. The deadline for 
verification is Wednesday at 12 noon. If a line is not verified, it will 
not appear in the paper. Failure to verify a display ad will result in 
automatic assignment of a Phoenix box number and charged to the 
advertiser. 


BOX NUMBERS 

Advertisers may pick up box number replies at the Phoenix 
Classified Office between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. Replies are held for 3 weeks after the last insertion of the 
advertisement. 

The Phoenix is expressly authorized, but not required to open and 
inspect any or all material directed to a Phoenix box number and to 
discard or otherwise dispose of, any flyers, unsolicited 
advertisements, and the like. 


Print one letter in each block. Leave a space between words and a separate space for punctuation. 
HEADLINES: 


OOOoooooooooooo 
OODOOooooonoooo 


t 23 4 8 6 7 ‘@ 9° 10 1912 43 14°15 


The Boston Phoenix 
reserves the right to 
reject or edit any 
advertisement. 


TEXT: 


DIOOODOOOOOOODLOOOIIILIL 


DODO 
DODO 
OOOO 


DIDO 


sb Ld tL. 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 


THE BOSTON a 
Mail to: Prcema The Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave. Boston, MA 02215 





Se 


SHOCKING CONFESSIONS! 


UNBELIEVABLE TRUE CONFESSIONS 


MURDER - ADULTERY » SEX-CRAZED SCANDAL! 
Also, confess your sinsational escapades so others can call you! 


oo 
fs ss, a 
4 ff. 


} 


j 4 A 
1-900-786-7866 


TOLL FREE $2.00 per minute 


DAlEsBYePHONF 


Nation's Largest & Newest Dating Service 
24 Hour Service 


2 1-900-226-2003 

CO" 1-900-988-3135 

O' 1-900-988-3139 

Q 1-900-226-2007 

1-900-988-3136 

1-900-226-2004 

1-900-226-2006 

1-900-988-3137 

© 1-900-226-2005 

Cy’ 1-900-988-3138 

FREE! FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE!FREE! 
Leave Your Name & Message Call 1-800-388-8274 

$ 


5 per min. (3 min. program) 


| Dre 


DO YOU PREFER 
THIS «OR THIS? 


Going out with phonies Men with Integrity 
__ Blind Dates Candlelight Dinners 
Friday night bar scene for Two 
Going out with girlfriends Datine the M 
viaee, ng srl Chios id 
Singles parties ee 
Being in Control of 


Chance meetings 
Meat markets Your Lovelife 


OLA eataLCetciti Vo /Vonsense Intros 


Take control NOW. In total privacy. In your home. Meet the 
man who could change your life. You make the choice. 


cal 1-800-888-8039 


to record your personal ad and get your private voice mailbox 
or, if you're really busy 


cal! 1-800-777-7769 


To record your personal ad and your phone number. 
Callers and replies are sorted by area code. 
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PH one Servi I Ae 
OM 


mili ] Trriit 


Talk is cheap 
your ears will bur 


976-2700 


95¢ each minute, $2.00 first minute . 
‘Beantown Productions, Inc 


prive® : 
LineS— 


Meet new friends! 
Start a new romance! 
In Eastern Mass. 


I-976-1515 


TALK TODAY — MEET TOMORROW 
50¢ per minute (75¢ the first) 


“ON PRIVATE 
CONVERSATIONS 
BETWEEN WOMEN- 
WHEN THEY THINK 
NO ONE ELSE 
IS LISTENING. HEAR 
ITALL! CALL NOW!" 


976-2000 


95¢ Per Minute. $2.95 1st Minute. 


10,000 JACKPOT 
ENTERTAINMENT TRIVIA CONTEST! 


Also earn *100” per day 
$10,000° GRAND PRIZE 


identify these Hollywood living legends. 
It's easy! Just call our toll-free number and 
answer as many questions correctly to accumu- 
late points. Whoever gets the most correct 
answers will earn $100.00 for each day you win. 
You may call as often as you wish to add to your 
points. Accumulate the most points and you will 
-win the $10,000 jackpot. TOLL FREE 


Call now: 1 5200°246-4446 95¢ each minute, 


ces... Music... Questions... $1.95 1st minute. 


SINGLE? 


Call the 


DATE 
CONNECTION 


¢ Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 
_* Quality people 


L °900°S60°9020 


$2 1st min./$1 each add'l. min. 





ok am @ |) < 
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? San E. SERVICE 4? 
— ae 


CALL 1-900-230-LIVE 


(that’s 1-900-230-5483) 
FOR REAL WOMEN WHO WANT 
TO GO LIVE weit you! 


fe, $2 the Ist. Stri jults over 18 only 


HOT 1o*] 


The in ed Like It 
1 -900- 535- “JOCK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-5625) 


1-900-535-4MEN 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4636) 


1 .900- 535- HUNK 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-4865) 


EXOTIC TRIPS 
1-900-535-MATE 


(THAT'S 1-900-535-6283) 


$1 per min, $2 the first. Adults Only 


YOU CAN CALL NOW! 


1-900 
250-2000 


ey Mile), | re] E 
1-900-535-6969 | 


a minute, $2 t 


APRIL 20, 1990 


SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


SOMETHING YOU 
GETA 


REAL 
CONFESSIONS 
FOR LADIES 
ONLY : 
Ladies place , 
personal ad 3 
LOVE "LINE no w 
Dial ie ever. ¢ “tas : : 
1-800 -255- $590 1-900 Va 
Free fa" | | “fecord you 454- || dea 
LADIES 'S, ONLY GALL eta) 73807 0400 m 
; It’s your one- 


on-one Love 
Connection 
$1 permin $2 the first. = 


NO OTHER 
LINE LIKE IT! 
You ‘ont be be Hi 


GIRLS ARE WAITING 
CALL THEM ALL! 


1-900-HOT-GIRL°S: fo: 
7” sak - FOR ADULTS ONLY 


(THAT'S 1-900-468-4475) 


1 -§00-230-2400 ORE WAITING 
1-900-HOT-LADY tr." 


(THAT’S 1-900-468-5239) 


1-900-230-0500 its 
™ aa - DREAM DATES 
1-900-230-3333 fiscs 
- = = FANTASIES 
1-900- 454 0600 MIDNIGHT CONFESSION-THE 
oa NIGHT MAKES THEM TELL! 
WOMEN'S PRIVATE 
1-900-230-131 3 DREAMS! 


ONE CONNECTIONS 
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BAD. 
GIRLS 
TELL 
ALL 


ADULT MESSAGES 
FROM 
BRITISH GIRLS 


1-900-988-0988 
1-900-988-1988 
1-900-988-3988 
1-900-988-4988 


$2 PER MINUTE 





LADIES FREE 
GABB LINE 


Flelye}[tig=)smalemelil-lae|= 









It's a new decade, a new year 
and you deserve new exciting 
relationships. Meet charming, 
personable men from the 
privacy of your home... Once 
you've tried us you'll never go 
back to those lonely nights. 
So instead of calling for a 
- pizza for one, try our number 
and you may be sharing a 
table for two. Call now. 


617-577-7480 











WOMEN 
IN JAIL 


Seek Boyfriends 
and Husbands 


Introducing America’s most exciting dateline— 
for women who will soon be released from jail 
.. . and men who want to meet them! 
They're young and attractive. They're sorry for 
what they've done. And they haven't been with 
a man in along, long time. Can you help them 
out? Do you want to meet a woman who will 
really appreciate being with you? 


CALL NOW—Women in Jail 
1-900 
535-JAIL 
THAT'S 1-900-535-5245 
They're getting out soon 


and they need your company. 
$1 a min., $2 the 1st. ADULTS ONLY. 












THE SWINGERS LINE 


1-390-2244 


ONLY: v Swapping 
v Couples 
v Singles 


v Mix & Match 


PER MIN. 


20¢ first min. ¥ $1 first 9 min 
24 hours V Adults only 
(Limited time only FREE 
courtesy line 225-0556) 


The Sex 
Survey Line 


Only 10¢ per min., 20¢ first min., 
$1 for first 9 min 


24 HOURS @ ADULTS ONLY 
(Limited Time Only FREE 
courtesy fine 494-0401) 


Gay Chat Line 
(617) 262-0040 


No Charges Appear on Your 
Phone Bill Call for FREE 
Information. Be 18. 


ATTENTION MEN: 


KNOCK YOURSELF OUT! 
MAY 8-12 


*GRAND PRIZE: ONE PAIR 


| “BEVERLY HILLS KNOCKOUTS” 


THE ALL-GIRL BOXING REVUE 


*THREE SECOND PRIZES: PAIR 
OF TICKETS TO THE SHOW 


Send a postcard with your name, 
odie and hese® to: 
THE FOXY LADY 
P.O. BOX 28317 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 02908 


DRAWING D):5....: MAY 7 
FOR TICKET INFO. CALi (401) 331-9145 


* Prizes redeemable for any one 
of the 12 shows of engagement 





1-000-45EX 





ORIENTAL 
PLEASURES 


1-900 
230-3900 
ORIENTAL WOMEN 

SEEKING 

AMERICAN MEN 


FOR SPECIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


ADULTS ONLY 
$1 a min., $2 the first. 


MAKE THE 
BOSTON 
CONNECTION! 


1-900-646-4646 


VOICE PERSONALS 


e Listen, or Record Yours 

e For Dating and Friendship 

e Categories for Every Lifestyle 

e Voice Mailboxes Ensure 
Privacy 

e Not a PARTY LINE! 


$1.45/min. Free Info: 
(305) 565-4455, Ext. 9127 





a Val= 
MY SECRET 


NOW THE ADULT 


DATE LINE IS 


FREE! 
1-900-463-FREE 


(THATS 1-900-463-3733) 


Try America's hottest $15 loveline with the first minute free, 





wvuwvuvvvvvvvVvVvyv Vy wy 
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THe 
"LPS 


HOT & READY | 
1900 990 3300 


LOVE SLAVES 
1900 990 6050 


TIED CUP 
1900 990 6060 


PLAYMATES 
1900 990 7555 


BAD FOR YOd 
1900 990 8555 


LOVE STROKES 
1900 990 4555 





$2.00 per mn 


PHONE SEX MENU 
$24.99 
SHARON 
41 Yrs., 5'8°, 40D0D-28-38, Red Head 


Brown eyes, Happily divorced 
JANNETTE 


36 yrs. 40DD-28-37, Red hair, Green eyes, 
Loves younger men 


MANDY 


22 yrs. 5'3", Black hair, Hazel eyes, 38F, 
Classy, Sexy, Dominant 
ere) i 


Blonde, busty & Naughty: 21 yrs. old 


CRYSTAL 


26 yrs, 5'4", 120 Ibs., Blonde hair, 38EE, 
Submissive sex kitten. 
BLAZE 


24 years, petite,busty,blonde, blue eyes 
§'3", 120 Ibs 


RUBY 


26 yrs, 5'7" Long brown hair, Brown eyes, 
38 DD 132Ibs. of HOT Italian. 
CANDACE 


30 yrs, Long haired Buxom brunette-will 
keep you cumming. 


DAWN 


Hot, Blue-eyed, Blond hair PreOP, Take a 
walk on the wild 


side. | 
CORY 


The man of your dreams, Blonde hair, Ice 
blue eyes, 6'2" 193 lbs. of muscle! 


Boston s Best & Original Girls. No Dupes! We offer couples. 


VEYA KI. 


NO TIME LIMIT! 24 Hour Service MC/VISA 


HUGS « 
Aq Ry 


... around Boston 


MEN 
WOMEN 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Friends 


é 
Lewuers. 


i 








Place your 
personal ad in 


our newspapers 


A NEW PEOPLE 
MEETING PEOPLE 
FORUM 


eee 
Your business size 
self addressed stamped 
envelope brings FREE Info 


BOX 719 
BOSTON, MA 02258 
Le ff ee 





i ee eo oe a 
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fe"! 


| 
ay | 


| mE aalidl 


et oes J 


2 cautif | 


Sze 
... are walting I! 


900 HOT BABE: 

| : 1-900-468-2223 

YOULL FIND OUT ON | |}, 222, HOT.curs: 

THE HOT LADY LINE 
DIAL 1.900 


HOTLADY 


1-900-468-547 17 
(1-900-468-5239) 
Ladies Are Waiting . . BIG BOYS ONLY! ! 


© Call Now | SSARST MIN 81 EA ADDL 


900 HOT KISS: 


$1 per ~~ &, $2 the ist. low! Only. 


| MAN-TO-MAN 
CONTACTS 


TALKING PERSONAL 
ADS ARRANGED BY 
AREA CODE 


YOU DIAL IN 

YOUR AREA CODE, 
YOU CET ADS 

FROM MEN IN 

YOUR LOCAL AREA - 


MOT FROM ACROSS § 


_) a COUNTRY. 


RECORD YOUR OWN AD AND OPEN UP A PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX INSTANTLY? 
LISTEN TO LOCAL ADS IN YOUR AREA « MEET MEN IN YOUR AREA NOW! 
RECEIVE MESSAGES JN YOUR OWN PRIVATE VOICEMAIL BOX TONIGHT! 


MEN FOR MEN 


$2.00 1ST MIN | (900) 9 34. 4 500 ApS 
$1.00 EA ADD'L MIN 


, — 


a a0 HUD 


1 900-468-2677 


LIKE 
WHAT 


YOU SEE? 


1-900 


454-0500 


ADULTS ONLY 
PLEASE 


Just $1 a min, $2 the first. 


3 Great Ways To Find... 


ROMANCE 
BY PHONE! 


CALL 


1-900-370-9300 
LADIES HOME NUMBERS 
TO MEET LADIES BY PHONE 


1-900-370-9400 


REAL DREAM DATES 


1-900-370-9500 


SOUL SINGLES LINE 


$1 amin., 
$2 the first. 
Adults Only. 


CALL TODAY aan 
AND MAKE 
A DATE! 


The Unique 
Electronic Singles = 
Bulletin Boar 


Meet Interesting 
and Attractive 
Singles in Your 
Area! 


Also Try: 1-800-765-5050 
Live Adult Party Line 

Up to 8 Callers At A Time 
One-On- One Private Line 


Only 99¢ Per Half Minute 


PERSONAL & 
VOICE MAIL BOX 
617-494-1020 

PREFERENCES 
BOSTON'S PREMIER SINGLE'S LINE 


SELECT LIFESTYLES & 
HEAR HUNDREDS OF 
QUALITY SINGLES! 


1-976-SNGL 


99¢/min from 617/508 
FIND THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE 


1 (900) 646-DATE 


1-900-646-3283 $2.00 Ist minute - 95¢ each additional. 
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hes “Ee PIP pan 
:@ Me Servi (ffl 
freon ti? ifinihrinndinin 


DIAL NOW GUYS ARE WAITING: 












Wed 
TALKSLIVE = WITH THE MOST 


1-900-654-MEET 














ALSO TRY N.Y. PARTY aR 


1-900-USA-4LUV 


DIRECT ONE-ON-ONE 
, 900- LC VE.A CONNECTIONS—NO CALL BACKS 
$14.95/15 MIN. 


95c PER MIN © $2.0 MIN ’ MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


Boston’s Only Serious Dating Line 
For Relationship Oriented Men 


The I -=550 


ee ch oO oO | : The Swingers Line 
male Couples, Singles, Fun! 


10¢ ea. min.\20¢ 1st minute\9 min. $1. 





Ap! yee Courtesy Line for Women only 621- -1439% 621-1438 


Men Test 
Your Limits In 
The Chamber... 


1-550- 


Slr it hurts so good! 
verse) | yo umber: 





10¢ ea min.\20¢ ist min\9 min. $1 


ie ‘VENU. Line 


SoS enh aaeaiia Pre-ops. & admirers 


“Where Everyone ‘Dres: 
For The Occasion ' 


50 )-9025 proemeat 150K | ~ 
4- be wr Courtesy N; shee: 
N ! 577-1760 aa 
Group 1/0 and Ory Seen .c@aaee C000. oan 


es evarewmes 









See Ee eee 
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geen 


* iN 


44 WM on hvy side, gdiking 
wants F for a cple of drinks, 
dinner, must enjoy recieving 
oral sex front & rear. 
Chubbies welcome, send 
telephone number. POB 179 
Nahant, MA 01908 


BACHELOR & 
BIRTHDAY 
PARTIES 
FEMALE/MALE 


EXOTIC D RS 
AS LON IN PAN ERS as 
R- & X-rated strip-o-grams 
for bachelor, birthday & 
SPORTS PARTIES. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Also: January 1990 
PENTHOUSE 
CENTERFOLD 

Stacy Lynn now available! 
Over 70 girls available. 
1-800-869-7336 


Attr W cpl. 35-46 seeks F for 
menage a trois must be 
clean, healthy, discret. POB 
375 W Waquoit MA 02536 


EROTIC SHORT 


STORIES 
Script writer needed for 
erotic stories! 0 1500 


MALE, FEMALE 
EXOTIC DANCERS 
for any occasion. Also, Jan 
1990 Penthouse Centerfold 
Stacy Lynn now available. 
Over 70 girls available 
1-800-869-7336 


FENS ATTACKS! 
Since Jan 1990, at least 8 
men have been brutally at- 
tacked in the Fens 


alone! Anyone w/info to help 
the investigation, contact 
Detective Harrington at Area 
D at 247-4683 or the Fenway 
Community Health oo s 
Victim Recove' rogram 
(VRP) at 267-6900. "Soe 

fidentiality assured w/VRP 

LD 


FIND-A-MATE @ 
OR PRODUCTIONS 
we tte ‘Couples 
Singles/3-Somes 
Straight @ Gay @ Lesbian 
Est 13yrs @ All N.E 


@ 508-430-1053 © 


FREE EXOTIC TRAVEL 
Hawaii, Carribbean, 

Very attractive SWM on 
ecutive, 33, 6’, 175 Ibs, look- 
ing for F 22-26, 5'6” to 5'10", 
115-125 Ibs, for travelin 
companion, all expenses od 
You supply the service, I'll 
supply everything else, from 
swimwear to evening wear. 
Let's meet to discuss the 
dates. Photo/phone please. 
Box 6509 


GWM 28 seeks relationship 

with GM 22-32 with shy quiet 

lonely who like history ‘ravel- 
. I'm excited 


their elbows and biceps. | 
like people who are neat 
pve drink smoke or do 
ov ria practice safe sex. 
1271 


Healthy, young Asian M sks 
healthy WF/BF for safe sex. 
Box 239, 955 Mass Ave 
Cambridge, Ma 02139. 


HOTEL RENDEZVOUS 

A place to meet No 

Clean, quiet, mirrored rms, 

VCR, all x-tapes avi. Rm 

accoms only. Hrly rates. 
1-800-73-HOTEL 


LIVE ONE ON ONE 
GET LUCKY CALL 


1- S$ BABES 
4 HRS $4/MIN 


LOOKING FOR 
THE BEST 


Successful businessman 
sks a stunning escort. Only 
the best will do. Pis write w/a 
way to contact you.Box 62 


LOVE LINE 
LIVE PHONE FANTASIES 
All credit cards/discounts 


516-422-2404 


MWM 34 tall cute seeks dis- 
creet long term affair w/vy 
attractive MF BOX1109 Lit- 
tleton Ma 01460 


Novice real nice attractive 
clean couple searching for 
same BiF Box 264 Lynnfield 
Ma 01940 


TEXAS PHONE 
AFFAIRS 
Live conversation 
Visa/MC/Amx 24hrs 


1-800-462-4395 
PREOP/TS 


Hndsm WM 6'3" gd shp 
masc cin seeks preop or 
sensuous TV for frndship 
hot times etc BOX 303, 89 
Mass Ave,Boston MA 02115 


ROMANCE 
LIVE ONE ON ONE 
ADULT 
BECOME A PREFERRED 
CUSTOMER, $2.00/minute 
303-233-114 


Safe sane sizzling SM! True 
sbmsvs F/M/cpil wrt w 
SASE: Mstrss Raven, Bx 23, 
89 Mass Av Bos 02115 


No 


SECRET DESIRES 
ADULT 


CONVERSATION 
24hrs, Visa, Mastercard, 
Amex, 303-797-6301 
Serious pleasure, slim fit 30 
WM sks strong, open- 
minded F for safe i 
affr. POB 628,Camb 02238 


SEXY ye 


COLLEG iE GIRL 
pony bn min color VHS ail 


for possible meeting. 
$25.00 check to Britt 
Barnard, Box 79, 281 Hunt- 
ington Avenue, Boston, MA 
02115. Discreet mailing! 


SM (32) v. attr. hng w/ j/o 
and more! fr. f(s) 18-30 or 
phone sex, discreetion as- 
sured ph/ph 0 6504 


SOMEONE SPECIA 
“would like to —™ 


bisexual. Intelligence and 
cleanliness a must. A 
serious, long-term rela- 
tionship is a definate 
age Photo and phone 
please. BOx 8675. 


SWM, 36 yrs. old, clean, dis- 
creet, seeks S/DWF 30-60 


Concord, MA 01742 
SWM 37 chnky sks F 4 sx! 


1233 Brtibro VT 


pean 
SWM, prof handsome, 
clean, great shape, 45, sks 
pretty, clean, black F, 25-40 
+l erotic and sensuous 
. Photo a plus POB 
751? Needham Ma 02192 


TEACH ME 
| am a very pretty black . 
age 35, married to a M.D. We 


several times but | have not 
felt comfortable. | would like 
to enjoy this to please be | 
husband and feel | could wi 
the right woman. He would 
be most ‘ous in his ap- 

‘eciation if | counid find her. 

eplies must include phone 
#. Box 6500 


DISCREET DATING 


SERVICE 
Free membership to all 
men. 508-224- 
VIXENS 


LIVE phone domination 
ALL credit cards & prepay 
CALL NOW! 516-321-0444 


WF 21 sks friendship frolick- 
and more w/ W 20-30 to 

initiate me into the ways of 

woman fun. Box 1502 


women yore. By single 


MUSIC 


acting, artists services, audi- 

tions, dance, gigs, musical 

instruction, musical instru- 

ments, musical services, 
Studios 


WOMEN! 


Sunshine Pen Pais 
Box 5500-HX 
a HI 


(808) 325-7707 


TWO'S COMPANY 


Straight, Lesbians, 
Gay & Bi Couples, 
& Threesomes. 
Confidential & Discreet 
908-224-7339 


MC/VISAM.0's accepted 


MONO oN OK 


\ Valentina's 7 
¢ Leather & 
/ Lace 


\ The 
¢ Ultimate 
7 in 
Phone 
. Erotica 
with 
© Montreal's 
7 Naughtiest 
- Playmates 
: 24 Hours 


7 5 (514) 364-2996 2 


Ae FOP AMOK 


ta 


UIs 


PRIVATE — 


DIAL SEX 
1-800-748-5979 
SLAVE 
TALK 
714-432-8255 
L.A. 
MODELS 
213-622-0222 
MC, VISA, AMEX 
$12.50 @ 


and travel with her 
onan — 
otc heonititton 
B&D, X-Dressing, etc. 
Call now 
1-800-448-9277 


ACTION 
SOUTHERN STYLE!! 


We're not just 
a lotta talk 


Lady Avaion- 


Texas 
teleFANTASY™ 
1-800-FON-4SEX 
(1-800-366-4739) 
ANYTIME!! 


Discreet billing on you. 
is: 


Chynna- 


1-800-U-R-READY 
(1-800-877-3239) 


LIVE 
FONE 
SEX 


$12.50 
Visa/MC/AMX 


(It’s our secret!) 


Le French 
i Connection 
| by Gigi 
Rated Boston's 


il best phone sex 
or the 


gentleman. 
MC/VISA $20 
617)277-033 


24 hours 


HEAT of the 


MOMENT 


adults only phone messages 


24-hours 


AMX/Visa/MC 


Meet new men 
for fun and 
dating on our 
unique 
electronic 
bulletin board. 
Call toll free to 
record your own 
personal 
message. 


1-800-553-5236 


DIAL-A-MISTRESS 
PHONE PHANTASY LINE 


swe AQP. () 
rovon A760 


Ask about our couples calls 
DIAL-A-HUNK 


492-(933 


VISA/ 


SHOW OFF 
-900-226-0001 


LOVE LINES 


-900-226-0002 


FRENCH LESSONS 
-900-226-0226 


PUMP YOU UP 


-900-226-1226 


r V/C-V SA 


MA 577-7440 
tsid 5-5585 


Bes le , 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 


EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 
major credit cards 


$2 PER MINUTE 


European Actress 
(201) 865-8325 


“HELP FOR 
SEXUAL 
ADDICTIONS 


Comprehensive 
evaluation & 
effective 
treatment for 
compulsive sexual 
behaviors. | am a 
board certified, 
Harvard Medical 
boTodalelelecbad lite pacte| 
psychiatrist. Call: 


Naughty Nicole - 


Tammy - 


Martin Kafka, 
M.D. 
617-855-3191 


selective, sexy 


LIVE PHONE SEX 
PHONE SEX MENU: 


* Horny Colle ege b 
Eyhih 


, VISA/MC/AMEX 


(discreet billing) 


D| RECT CALL 


24 HOURS 


SWINGERS 
HOT LINE 


10¢/call-24 hrs. 
No membership fees 


Meet swingers w! 
to meet you 


Women-Advertise Free! 
Ads by Women 
617¢621¢ 3523 

Ads by Men 

617°621¢3524 
Ads by Cou 
617662193625 

To advertise, 

between -10:30PM 
617°621° 3526 
Visa, MC, Amex 


Madam Natassyia- 


Unsatiable 


BYere) 


slekme 
new look 


now 


STUART 
STREET 
VIDEO 


Located at 
53 Stuart Sr. 
Boston 
i Xeltlimdlel-teys 
Sales—Rentals 


Mistress 
Victoria 
28 5'10", 
36D-26-34. 
Get down on your ! 
knees & SUBMIT to 
your desires 


Nurse Nancy | 
Blonde & busty, 
emerald eyes, 
submissive & 
always in uniform 


Gage, Cheryl, 
Denise & 
Cassandra 


are also waiting 
for your call! 


617- 
393-9021. 


Book 4 Calis 
$24 MC/Visa 
Unlimited Time & 

,_ Discreet Callbacks 


APRIL 20, 1990 


Take \ 
Notice ! 


'VERNON'S| 
ISPECIALTIES! 


] Misses-Women's fj 
i full-figure wear. j 
Shoes 3-7" heels to 
i] size 14ww. 4 
i Highly discreet. ; 
Prof. make up. 

I Private dressing room | 
i by appointment. j 
$15 for new 3rd 
edition catalog or 

i eon iyo & see us soon. 

NOTICE: Visit our new 

| leather & latex room & 
adult citar + 


\ 386P Mood 7 
Waltham, rt 


1 “02154—s«S! 
: 1 (617) 894- “1744 | 


HY} comet. in 


617-738-7570 


= => 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 


~ 


—S= = 


_ Dominant 
mistresses always 
available 


MC/VISA 


ERICA * 54. brown 

iick you dean 

KIM © 18 yrs old, 
ender 


HELEN © 57, 36C, dark 
ea rs vay 
SAMANTHA » 2! yrs. 
Cae 


DOMINATION 
Toni © Older and 
demanding 
Amanda ¢ She likes 
to make them beg 


Brenda ¢ Busty blonde. 
“She wants a slave" 


MAN to MAN 


REX © 5'11°, brown hair, 
brown eyes, 32° waist, 
46° chest, muscular 
bulld, Ex-Marine, very 
dominant. 


BRAD ¢ 62’, dark brown 
hair, ke biue eyes, 34 


ullder, lo’ 
——— ree pe eyes, ” 


cae Pre-op, ee. 
auburn hair, ree 





ca 
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1-900 
230-1300 


Only $1 per min., $2 the first. 
You must be over 18. 


PRIVATE 
PERSONAL 
INTIMATE 


CALL ME NOW... 


1-550-3277 


The Voyeur Line- 
Listen..and Indulge 


1-550-3767 


The Erotica Line- 
Naughty...but Nice 


1-550-6373 


The Submissive 
Womens Line 


1-550-7337 


The Pain Line... 
Hardcore B&D 


Serre Serrerereererrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrevrvvt 


20¢ Ist minute 
10¢ thereafter 


Boston’s 
Gay 
bileatiilaaliyits 


Messages 
Change 
Ohigae 


Try our FREE line 617-621-8686 


$3.00 per call. ©1990 AOK 


MUST BE 18 


§ 


ONLY 10° PER MIN | 20 


HOT X-PLICIT AMATEUR VIDEOS 


PREV 
O GIRLS ALONE ¢ lew 
SO-128-BP 120 MIN $29.95 
O BACKDOOR SEX 
HG-211-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
O3-CPLS ¢ SOLO ¢ LEZ 
AB-125-BP 120 MIN $34.95 
ONO.4 GIRDLE ¢ BRA e PANTIES 
D-103-8P 60 MIN $34.95 


GIRLS ALONE 
O NANCY'S WET DREAM 
SO-136-BP 110 MIN $29.95 
O JACKIE IN LINGERIE 
‘ SO-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O LOLLIPOP STRIPTEASE 3 
PT-107-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
© AMBUSH-BUSHES OF EVERY 
SIZE AND SHAPE 
AM-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 BEDROOM FANTASY 2 
D-237-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O NANCY'S SELF SERVICE 
SO-132-BP 60 MIN $19.95 
O HEATHER T 18 
MASTURBATION MANIA 
NG-105-BP 112 MIN $29.95 
O SHY LITTLE SEXY SANDY 
NG-106-BP 62 MIN $29.95 
O T22 KIM ORIENTAL 
DELIGHT 
NG-107-BP 101 MIN $29.95 


AMAT. COUPLES 
CO AMAT NIGHT VOL.5 

HOT & JUICY 

HV-118-BP 90 MIN $29.95 
YOUNG LOVERS AB 75 

AB-195-BP 48 MIN $29.95 
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ue il 


XXX AMATEUR VIDEOS 


ORDER TOLL FREE 
1-800-222-0140 


ATEUR LESBIAN 
OC ALL:GIRL ACTION VOL.6 
AV-108-8P 120 MIN $29.95 
O SISTERS AT PLAY 1 
D-188-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
O GIRLFRIENDS 
AFTERNOON 1 & 2 
-204-BP 120 MIN $34.95 
O SISTERS IN HEAT 
SO-154-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 LICKIN’ LESBIANS X 4 
SO-150-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O VIBRATOR BEAUTIES 27 
NW-125-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
O GIRLS GALORE AB201 
AB-117-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
© GRANDMA AND ALI AB252 
AB-230-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
0 ORIENTAL LESBIAN SISTERS 
SO-155-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
0 4-PLAY ALL GIRL CIRCLE 
JERK AB68 
AB-142-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
CO GRANDMOTHERS AB249 
AB-231-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
0 GRANNY KNOWS HOW AB251 
AB-232-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
0 GRANDMA'S HOUSE 
SEXY AT 70 AB30 
AB-233-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


AMAT. GROUP 
DHAVING A PARTY 13 
AV-129-BP 120 MIN $34.95 
CO DEINA, KIM, JANE 
AND TEN MEN 
NW-103-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


MOne 
a 


Ta nes 
iil 


FIRST MIN * ADULTS ONLY « ALWAYS HOT * GAY OWNED & OPERATED 


IN N.Y. ONLY 
516-589-0173 


BACKDOOR 
© BACKDOOR ORGASM 
SO-820-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O BACKDOOR LADIES 210 
AB-123-BP 90 MIN $34.95 
OC DEINA DOES BACKDOOR 42 
NW-142-8P 60 MIN $29.95 
O BACKDOOR MASTER 1 
HG-105-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
Ot LOVE IT IN THE 
BACKDOOR 222 
AB-234-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


AMATEUR FAT 

CO MAMMOTH MARLA 

$0:853-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
CO HEFFTY MAMA TEASE 

S04855-BP 95 MIN $29.95 
CO VOL.39 FAT JOAN & BOB 

HG;178-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

AM 


AT. PREGNANT é 


O VERY PASS./VERY PREG. 
SO-6081-BP 60 MIN $29.95 & 


0 VOL.168 PREGNANT 
B-532-BP 60 MIN $34.95 

0 VOL.85A CANDY & LUKE 
HG-218-BP 60 MIN $34.95 


ORIENTAL a 
C0 LISA-KOREAN NYMPH 
4P-114-BP 80 MIN $29.95 
C ORIENTAL LESBIAN LOVERS 5 
NO.241 
AB-238-BP 60 MIN $34.95 
O SEL 1 ASIAN SEXPOT 
FEV-129-BP 60 MIN $39.95 zg 


AMAT. ORAL 


O ORAL EXPLOSION 


AB-240-BP 90 MIN $34.95 a 
SUPER X-PLICIT PROFESSIONAL" 2 


SBIAN 
O INNER Le NO.2 
LIP-124-BP 85 MIN $34.95 
O WHERE THE BOYS AREN'T NO.2 
P-100-BP 85 MIN $34.95 
O CLUB LEZ 
P-101-BP 85 MIN $34.95 


TRANSSEXUAL 
0 TRANSSEXUAL ORGASM 
SO-152-BP 60 MIN $24.95 
CO CLOSET QUEENS NO.2 
TGA-102-BP 30 MIN $24.95 


CATLOG OFFER 


STUDIO ONE 

P.O. Box 599 

Holbrook, NY 11741 
a 


PREGNANT 
CO PREGNANT MAMAS 
AV-30000-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
CO HOME FOR UNWED MOMS 
AV-30001-BP 60 MIN $29.95 


EROTIC BACKDOOR 

CEROTIC BACKDOOR 
S0-840-BP 60 MIN $19.95 

0 BACKDOOR ORGASM 
VX-252-BP 30 MIN $19.95 

0 BACKDOOR BLONDES 
VX-285-BP 30 MIN $19.95 


O PLEASE SEND ME YOUR 
130 PAGE CATALOG FREE 
WITH MY ORDER 


OT EET RT Let OSS te OES 
Address __ 
City/State/Zip _ 


Enclosed is myO Check O Money Order OVHS OBETA 


New York Residents add 7.5% 
MasterCard/VISA # ____ 
| am over 21 years of age_ 


OFAT'S we oe S AT! Pa 
GV-14015-BP 60 MIN $29.95 & 


BOY/GIRL 
0 CHAMELEON 
V-402-BP 85 MIN $29.95 4 
O CLIMACTIC SCENCES NO.25 
VX-146-BP 120 MIN $29.95 
0 OILED FOR ORGASMS g 
VX-308-BP 60 MIN $29.95 
O ENDLESS ORGIES 
VX-307-BP 120 MIN $29.95 


O PLEASE SEND ME THE 130 


PAGE STUDIO ONE CATALOG z 
ONLY. I'M ENCLOSING $5.00 % 


$3.00 postage & handling 
$1.00 each addtional tape 
.Exp. Date 











1989 Centerfold Bridgett. 
Sassy seductive Sheena Call 
11am-9:30pm 617-328-7106 





1990 BLACK LACE 
Most forbidden escorts o' 
Boston 1-800-649- 4459 
Lingerie. Verf incalis 


= ee and/or 
yng hu . 10am-7pm 
603-485-4866 








Let a pretty girl escort you 
Boston and Camb. Out call 
only 617-262-2299 


Adventurous sexy pussycat. 
Gorgeous, slender curvy, 
Angie 617-393-025 


APPEALING 
Personable, blue-eyed brun. 
Personality! Lingerie. 
Oucalis. 617-737-7323 


Are you lonely and on the run 
Need some old fasion 
fun. Jodi 617-247-2726 Out 


ATTENTION 


BODYBEAUTIFUL 
A Polynesian Beauty. as 
red hair, big bust, beautifu' 
sexy body sensuous brown 
eyes, olive skin. I'm 5'7", 
125, 38D-24-36, available for 
appointments. Escort incalls 
only. | love fantasies. 


617-286-0851 


IF YOU ARE DIALING 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE 


DIAL CAREFULLY! 
nlomaten ones wih bg & 
busty Brunette. dus 


movies! 9-6 Mon-Frr on 
days 617-846-2515 




























que NAME 


6 1 7-576- 
Female, Escorts 
Openings 


= =& 


Outcalls only/All calls verified 
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BACK 
BY DEMAND 
Exquisite ey pre-op. 


The ultimate in femininity 
escort. 617-846-7078 





Tony for app 617-723-8269 


Bad girl. Naughty, fun, slim, 
pretty, blonde coed. Velvet 
617-424-9181 








BEAUTIFUL BRUN 
DOM, X-dress my —— 
Outcall only. 508-774 


Beautiful, trim, sexy, student 
has appts avail for nice 
ents 35+ Safe, private fun- 
iscretion assured 
617-536-1424 (Will verify) 


BIG & BEAUTIFUL 
Very attractive Italian escort 
400D Massage/dominance 
617-846-8885 


Blonde & Biue-Dominance 
too Xdress & fantasies. Out- 
call only 617-576-8814 


BODYBUILDER 
Goodlooking, extremely 
well-hung, bi. 
617-262-7027 


BoDY BUILDER 


only 
Call or. 776-8121 
Must be private & discreet 


BODYBUILDERS 
Big, hard, 
and hung. 
617-288-6802 


BROWN BEAUTIES 
Fine, sweet delicious 
ladies. A 24hr very rare and 
special treat. Call now 
508-584-6998 Free gift. 


CLASSY ESCTS WNTD 


Buck 
Attractive yon stud 24 
hours GWM 617-286-3193 





































ALL! 
8850 





eZ 





CH 
Classy beautiful California 
blonde 24 hrs. All areas 
Reasonable rates 
617-284-0513 Very discreet 


CLASSY BEAUTY 

Central location for private 

incalls. Discretion assured. 
1-800-526-0528 


COLLEGE GRAD 
Attract, intel, long hair, 
brunette. Love to escort 


selective  rcnw Outcall 
only. 617-576-6656 


COME UNDER 
my spell exper real seduc. 
Also strong, musc F will chal. 
U. 617-776-7742 


WRESTLEMANIA 


COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 


very handsome muscle gu’ 
for escort, dinner, travel. 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927-7868 


Covergirl looks. Perfect 
slender figure. Tall, Se 
sexy Suzanne 393-0257 

















17 8643837 MAX 


For an outcall w/yng se: 
blue-e brun Call Bra ndi 
617-825-6895 Will travel 








_ DISCRETION 
Distinctive and pretty. Would 
like to meet a few sage 
gentiemen. 617-731-4147 


Danny 617-267-4502 Hand- 
some & wellbuilt young man 
for hot man to man fun 


DYNAMIC DUO 
aga at Nat _ 


wo try 
10am-12mid i1'617-859.7086" 


EBONY & IVORY 
Female escorts available 24 
hrs Dial 617-442-2931 Also 
hiring female escorts 








4 





Whew you're ready 


for a 


pepe 10.. 


Male & Female Co-ed 
Company Available ~ 
~ Cross & Dom~ » 


Tamara 







Mistress Doreen 


Jz acqui - 


1-800-876-2478 


Serving Cape Cod, RI, NH 
A division of Evening in Paris 


“pamper 
yourself 


ELECTRIC BLUE 


BEAUTIFUL 
CENTERFOLDS 
"24 HOURS - 

1-800-212-4657 
S NEEDED 


Enchanting TV mistress 
Submit to strict discipline ray 
mistress Stiletto 267- 


Erotic ma by muscular 
Greek .bodybidr. Videos, 
infout.. Jason 617-643-7637 





ESCORTS 
Mysterious exotic Erica. Vol- 
uptuous Victoria. Slinky sexy 
Julia Mon-Sat 
9:00am-10:00pm Verf incalis 
Only 617-694-2216 


ESCORTS NEEDED 
Must be attractive 
available to do outcalls. 
1-800-649-4459 Janet 


Exquisitely beautiful! 
39D-28-38. Sensitive & 
friend! Outcalis 
617-230-5406 


Exquisite, petite Dom F 
All fant/fetish B&D X-D 
1-800-812-2028 Ver outcall 


FABULOUSIII! 
Seductive pre-op green 
eyes, sable brown hair, full 
lucious lips. Call Jean 

617-424-6137 


FOR LADIES ONLY 
Sensual massage or more 
by a frie aay b+ alae 
man. Call 617-787-0622 


FOR MATURE 
WOMEN ONLY! 


Your own masculine adult 
male. Massage and erotic 
pleasures. Personalized 3-4 
hour session. Just one 
session daily-you. M/F Ae 




















some avai AE ! al 
617-499-4868 ew 
EXXCITING JUST é 4 tvou 


{ 


“® 
e 
@ 
@ 
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e 
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e 
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eS 
e 
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DASSION'S 
DALADISE 


ESCORT REFERRALS 
Let Our Naughty Girls 
Make You Sizzle! 


1°800°564¢5959 
InCalls/OutCalls 


Our Ladies are Wild, 
Wicked and Oh 
So Hot 
Available 10AM-Till... 
Limos * All Calls Verified 
Fo I II IO IOI Ik ke 
INTERVIEWING: 


FEMALE ESCORTS Ano 
PHONE RECEPTIONISTS 


















Gorgeous, desirable TV. 
Sexy and fulfilling. Come 
spend some time with the 
best. Alexandria 859-0798 


Great massage by hand- 
some muscular a eey: 
Cpls wicm 617-489-0 


GWM handsome escort 
Young & vers for you 
Derik 617-236-1781 in/out 


GW\M, Italian, Call Mark 24 
hour service. Outcall only 
617-397-8696 


Hot fantasy bubbie bath. 
Pretty, sexy, curvy Cindy 
617-737-0010 


HOT YNG JOCKS 
Muscular hung fiesty ext 
handsome 25 yr studs. Vin- 
nie & Genaro. (617)243-4364 


HOT Y G MUSC STUD 
62’ solid meat! 
Escort/massage/fetishes 
Lance 508-975-5140 


iF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


INDIAN BEAUTY 
ee with 4, Jeng 2 
shapely girl from India 
617- Bae 3089 12noon-10pm 


Kevin: Hot Irish boy 
for escort. Discreet. 
617-522-7413 
































A WHIP 


wnttn dhiy ~A-/f & Mistress . 


Jasmine S-M, B-D, X-D, fan- 
tasies. 617-846-8885 


Kross Oriental Massage 
Out call service only 
12-10 Sun closed 
617-354-8927 


” poplin peel 
jan to man Du 
Serious Only! 982 rise 


peep rAd ry This 


Grow, beautiful babe 
See the Princess of Pre-op 











Magnificent! Tall, stunni 
redhe m 


ad. Mid- 30's. Person- 
ality Plus! 617-523-3093 


Massage by hot stud. 
For health con Ss men 
only. Matt 617-424-0054 


MASSAGE 


‘ FULL BDY 

njoy a te 

Ga aon ten a Tey 
17-364-7936 


MASSAGE GIRLS 
Call 617-825-6542 for a 
good time Outcalis 24 hours 


Massages by Gail. 
surroundings Clean & dis- 
creet incali/outcall 
617-389-7133 


§ 





MASSAGES 
Light Dom spankings 
Naughty or nice 
Call 617-438-1675 


Massage tension headache 
stress pain shoulder back 
fullbody. 617-547-8672 


MICHELLE 
Gorgeous pre-op 22, Black, 
beautiful, ae A wet fun, 
vivacious 617-782-4261 


Nick. Hot 21 yr old Italian 
The rest does match. 
617-286-3193 


pape Ags a _ ante 
insatia nnymph. In/out 
Jasmine 61 7-536 6898 


OUTCALLS e e with 
Tina. Bus Redhead. Just 


Perfect toned centerfold 
body. Shapely bionde 
beauty. Heidi 617-536-6898 


PREFERENCE 
Is a voluptous natural blonde 
Right for ? Yes! in/out 
617-859-7 10am-12mid 

















FOI I 
Come Out of the 





SHADOWS 


. And Have . 
* The Time Of * 


* 
* 


Yr 24 uns -vemuriasiz ovtcaLis omy 


*617. 789- 4854" 


: Interviewing Escorts/Drivers 
: : 


KKKKKKKK 


Your Life 


e Black Escorts 
Z Available A 


* 
* 


* 














a GOW BISE og 
BIG BIG, BI Ouncalls 


617-286-3193 


SANDY 
Blonde hair, 5'5"", 38D-24-36 





Sensual male massage by 
handsome muscular escort. 
Call — at 782-4499 


ne attractive 
bind w, great f jure Corvette 
Outcalis 61 7 2551 








SHIELA 
Lovely blonde pre-op, 
transx!. Garters, nylons 36C. 
Conv loc. In/Out 247-2870 


Slender WF to play pa’ 
cake. Over 35. a ss 
only 617-868-1424 11-9pm_ 
Slim looking intel girl 
outcall escort greater Bos- 
ton area 617. -9090 


Smooth, wil-hng WM, col- 


bdybidr will show you a 
hw time. GUY 617- 789-6085 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Big, bea brunette or 
The Chamber-B/D S/M X/D 
617-569-3857 
SUPER STUD 
iS Onl 
Come on light my fire 
617-730-9616 am/pm in/out 

















Lovey Ebony Long h 
ove! air, 
56", "a of oe Spe Bs 


hrs 7 dayeivk B 
All calls contin it oo 
calls oy be Worcestr 
County, NH Ri M. 


617-230-5266 


THE 


FOR 


AND 


ADS 
Is 


ON 





Always Discreet 
24 Hours-Outcalls Only 


(617) 424-7204 





PERMANENT 
DEADLINE 


ESCORT 


ENTRE NOUS 


5:00 PM 


WEDNESDAYS 





APRIL 20, 1990 


Tantalizing, pretty, sexy, 
young blonde’ 3800-24-34. 
in/out Wendy 617-662-6217 


Ph sou Picks es: 
yi hours 617-284-0513 
Escorts needed 


I1UNBELIEVABL 
A must see to believe!!! Ex- 
tremely attractive bi-eyed 
bind, long legs, trim. I'm wait- 
ing for your call. You won't 
regret it. 617-284-8730 


Big PRONDE ite . 


rs 7-546-4449 enter # a 
tone. Vicki. 10-10 










































VOLUPTUOUS-FUN 
Beautiful busty co-ed 
New in town in/out. Will 
verify 617-227-9659 
Wild, sexy, sultry dancer. 


Great Ss. Beautiful, slim 
Diana 617-424-9181 


MANDALA 


THERAPEUTIC MASSAGE CENTER 


































































Hour trig total 
body massage 
Call for an 
appointment 
poy open 

7 days, 9 - 10 
(617) 965-1066 
(617) 965-5535 













































































Club¢EroS 


For The Classic 
Gentleman Who 
Prefers The 
Finest Of Men 


617- 
499-4847 


veritiahle satcalls ealy 
24 hour service 





a 


@ 

Th 
q" 
Escorts 
617-267-2205 


Escorts Needed 


MANDI- 
36-21-35 
LONG BLOND HAIR, 
PETITE 
GOOD 
GIRLS 


DESPERATE 
TO BE BAD 

JESSICA- 

36-26-36 

LONG BRUNETTE 

HAIR AND TALL 


7 
all calls verified 








GINA 


__ A Very 
Sensuous 
Sicilian 
5'6" 
38D-26-36 
CALL ME 
(617)669-5743 
(toll free) 
Outcalls only 






Call Mark 
617-397-8696 
Available 
24 hours 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 
















The Talk of 
the Town 






24 hour service 


617-387-5789 








That makes for some 
interesting places! 


JUSTINE 
(617) 576-8446 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 


ESCORT 
SERVICE 
617-266-4443 
CREDIT 
CARDS 
CORDIALLY 
ACCEPTED 


yet 
Ee 





ee: 


CALIFORNIA! 
Bi Male & Female 
Escorts Available 


gentleman” 


561-0553 


1-0553 





617-230-5287 


Serving 
MA/NH/Worc. County 


PEEEEYUYE 


ERICA'S 
REFERRAL ESCORT 
AGENCY. 


617-593-3037 
outcalls only 


female escorts 
needed 
college 18+ 
welcome 
RA RD Oe RO Op Op Og 


ee SS 


ESESESEECEEEE KEE EES 


4 


‘ 


al 


617-499-4874 
verifiable 
outcalls only 
Escorts Needed 


617-437-0195 








Nick's 


Male Escorts 


DICE 





A classy woman who 

dares to be different. 

Whatever your fantasy, 

Whatever your fetish, 

Whatever -_ desire 
Call me 


6 
Kim 
(617) 849-9191 
has been changed to 


(617) 576-9745 
fel foe toval 

















situation is right. 


(617)576-8446 


ESSEC EECE EEE, 


ee 


—e a - 


“a PARTY 
aGIRLS 


NATIONWIDE PARTY LINE 


KICK BACK AND PARTY 


MEN ¢ WOMEN ¢« COUPLES 


1-900-234-BI-Bi 


MEET PEOPLE COAST TO COAST 


1-900-999-4444 


1-800-999-6666 


ita- [ele ti; }-}- Tr: i) a1 a .\ 4 


¥3d99999993999999 4 


FEMALE ESCORT 
OPENINGS 


Most delightful 
24 Hour Escorts 


Open 7 days a week 


Enjoy and relax with 
that special 
companion 

* Submissive 
Mistress Available 


Prompt Service 
Allcalls 
confidential 
Verifiable Outcalls 
<i Only -, 


\*, 


















Playgiris 
for the 
discriminating 
playboy. 


617-757-0010 


Discreet- 

All calis verified. 
Escorts needed: 
Must be attractive 
and rellable- 
days or evenings 


ayer 
OVS 
Cia ac) 































| Have What You 
Need 


SHEENA 


Blonde & Wild 


Very Discreet 
& Satisfying 


617-241-8934 


VCO) (0) 0) sis 


24 hour Escorts 


V 
We 


K 
Dt NCrvice 


¢ ental 


617-230-1759 


Verifiable Outcalls Only 


* 
Serving MA/NH & 


Worcester County 


| Sexy blonde. 


38c's, cures frus-f 
tration, clean, : 


safe, enma. 


617- 


¢ 


We offer you 
more pleasure 
than you get from 
your lawyer for the 
same hourly fee. 
Our men are: 
Handsome 
Charming 
Athletically built 


Gatering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 
businessman 
Clientele. 


Please call John 
after 4 pm at 
(617) 437-7425. 
Nice young men: 
Work for Boston's 
most trusted 
‘agency. 










Fantasy also. ; 







| 499-9563 F 


Verifable outcalls only ; 
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HOT 


guy escorting 
late. Out only. 
NO 


COMPARISON 
NO B.S. 
1-800-512-8200 
Dial your number 
after the beeps 





VINTAGE 
WINE 









gets better with time. 
For mature taste 40+ 


SYLVIA 
617-244-5328 


Positively outcalls only 
Now serving Worcester 












“1, PO Box 940 - Porter Square 


Cambricige, MA 02140 
617-354-5000 
Out of State 
1-800-876-991 I 















— Meet the — 
Purrfect 
Stranger 


Now Accepting 
Applications 
1°800°244°3125 


Verifiable Ourcalls 












When the time is 
special 


KRISTA 


Your 
vivacious, 
voluptuous, 
companion 
36-24-36 
VERIFIABLE 
OUTCALL 
617-895-8833 


one. ene 
Sicilian 
Beauties 
Will fulfill 
your fantasies 
*Cross-Dressing 
*Domination 
* Ebony Model 
BVeElieliia 


Verifiable 
outcalls only 
24 hour service 


617-576-9765 





Scandinavian 
36D - 25 - 36 


LISA 


Magic Touch 
Verifiable outcalls only 


617-323-2700 





Jonathon 


&Associates 


(nn ai 
(SerOr ine % 


aistioictive 


e Our escorts 
are handsome, 
engaging and 
fun. 


e Our security is 
impeccable. 
Our reputation 
is based on the 
protection of 
yours. 


e We offer 
in-calls and 
out-calls. 


Call Jon 
(617) 


267-4191 


(after 4) 





Accepting 


Applications 


for Escorts 


TL 
ee 






Were giving you two 
things you never 
thought you 
had enough ol. 


Cash and Credit. 


Qualified college graduates can get $500 cash back and special Ford Credit 
financing, which could mean no downpayment. Pre-approved credit amounts are 
available, plus other special incentives may apply. 
LIES $y While you may have spent the last four 
— eag—e (or more) years trying to scrape together 
ewe) f 4 enough cash for a late night pizza, 
saat is your New England Ford Dealers know 
that in the coming years, things are 
going to be different. That's why we're 
making it easier for college grads to buy 
any of the quality Ford 1990 or 1991 
cars and trucks featured* 

To qualify, you must take delivery 
by December 31, 1990. All you have to 
do is earn a bachelor’s degree or an 
advanced degree from an accredited 4- 
year college or university, and graduate 
between April 1, 1989, and December 
31, 1990. 

Ford’s College Graduate Purchase 
Program. Think of it as an extra credit 
that'll really pay off. 

See your New England Ford 
Dealer for details. For more infor- 
mation, call this toll-free number: 


1-800-321-1536. 





FORD DEALERS 


“Additional Ford vehicles not pictured but included in this program are Crown Victoria, F-Series Pick-Ups, Bronco, Bronco II, Econolines and Club Wagon. 
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The cruel, crazy, beautiful 
world of South African 
maestro Johnny Clegg 
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Boston's Big Dipper 
: make their major-label debut with Slam; it's top pop 
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En Vogue: Don't let the name fool you — 
they're modern, they're gospel, they're soul 
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FILM. Miami Blues (Cheri, Janus, 
Circle, suburbs) is a thriller starring 
Alec Baldwin as an ingratiating 
psycho who accidentally kills a Hare 
Krishna upon his arrival at the Miami 
airport, sets up housekeeping with a 
hooker (Jennifer Jason Leigh) 
working her way through college, 
and, when detective Hoke Moseley 
(Fred Ward) comes checking up on 
him, steals Hoke’s ID and goes 
around Miami posing as the cop. 
George Armitage directed this 
adaptation of the Charles Willeford 
thriller. 

EARTH DAY MUSIC. This will 
be one tough weekend for deciding 
just how to pay tribute to Mother 
Earth, but here’s one bright option 
— folk stalwarts Odetta and Bill 
Staines lend their voices to WGBH 
Radio’s “Operation Earth Concert,” at 
the John F. Kennedy Library and 


HOT TIX 


For those of you who like to plan ahead — 
and sometimes it's necessary if you're 
going to get the seats you want — here are 
some events you might consider buying 
tickets for in advance. You can get details 
by calling the numbers below; you may also 
be able to obtain tickets from the various 
agencies around town (remember that they 
charge a handling fee). Just don't say we 
didn't warn you. 
















Road to Nirvana, through April 28 at the 
American Repertory Theatre: call 547- 
8300. 

The Big Apple Circus, through May 6, 
next to the Children's Museum: call 720- 
3434. 

B-MOVIE, The Piay, through May 20 at the 
Wilbur Theatre: call 497-1118. 

Les Misérables, through May 26 at the 
Shubert Theatre: call 426-4520. 

Van Morrison, April 20 at the Orpheum: 
call 931-2000. 

¥ Sarah Caldwell's production of Madama 
Butterfly, Aprii 21 and 29 at the Opera 
House: call 720-3434. 

Richard Jeni, April 27 at the Paradise: call 
254-2053. 

Garth Fagan Bucket Dance, April 27 and 
28 at Northeastemn’s Blackman Auditorium: 
call 437-5329, 

Red Hot Chili Peppers and the Dead 
Milkmen, May 1 and 2 at the Orpheum: call 
482-0650. 

Boston Ballet, with members of the Kirov 
and Bolshoi Ballets, present Swan Lake, 
May 2 through 20 at the Wang Center: call 
542-3945. 

Eiko and Koma, May 3 through 5 at the 
Emerson Majestic Theatre: call 491-7377. 
The Cramps and Flat Duo Jets, May 4 
and 5 at the Channel: call 451-1905. 
Cowboy Junkies, May 4 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 266-7455. 

Kathy Mattea, May 5 at Berklee 
Performance Center: call 641-1010. 
Boston Pops opening-night concert con- 
ducted by John Wiiliams, May 8 at 
Symphony Hall: cali 266-2378. 

Midnight Oil and Hunters and Collectors, 
May 27 at Great Woods: cali 931-2000. 
David Bowie, July 21 at Sullivan Stadium, 
Foxboro: call 720-3434. ‘ 













































Museum, Columbia Point, Boston. 
The 8 p.m. concert kicks off the 
station’s weekend of music and 
public-affairs programming devoted 
to the environment. Tickets to the 
show, a reception, and special 
environmental exhibits are $25, $20 
for WGBH members. Call 492-2777, 
extension 3485, or 492-9254. 
(Tomorrow a live broadcast from 
Japan features James Taylor, Patti 
Austin, Lee Ritenour, and others; it 
airs first at 6 a.m., then at 3 p.m. on 
89.7 FM.) For more information on 
Earth Day happenings (some of 
which continue through June), see 
the Phoenix's Earth Day supplement. 
THEATER. Guilty Children member 
Max Burbank’s two new one-acts, 
Beneath the Valley of the 
Cabinet and Sisyphus, are 
presented at the Charlestown 
Working Theater. The first is billed 
as “a political satire in the style of 
Ionesco and the Marx Brothers; 
Sisyphus is a one-woman show 
about a sculptor in the middle of “an 
existential crisis.” The CWT is at 442 
Bunker Hill Street, Charlestown. 
Curtain rises at 8 p.m., and tickets 
are $10, with discounts for students 
and seniors. Call 242-3534. 

Bart McCarthy applies his best 
Abraham Lincoln make-up in full 
view of the audience and then talks 
about freeing the slaves and why he 
portrays Honest Abe. It’s part of 
Legends Alive!, a series of one- 
person shows at the Old South 
Meeting House, corner of 
Washington and Milk Streets, 


Boston. (Tomorrow Boston actor Jim | 


Cooke portrays Calvin Coolidge, 
who he maintains wasn’t the wax 
figure of legend but a gabber and a 
wit.) Curtain goes up at 8 p.m., and 
tickets are $12. Call 482-6439. 

Two years after nine women took 
over an abandoned hotel by the sea, 
they convene to rehearse a script 
celebrating the conquest. The 
Second Street Hotel, Lydia 
Sargent’s new “feminist adventure,” 
chronicles how these women 
inspired other women (and a few 
men) to overthrow repressive 
institutions that stretch back through 
the centuries. It’s at the Newbury 
Street Theater, 565 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Thursdays through 
Saturdays until May 19. Curtain goes 
up at 8 p.m., and tickets are $8. Call 
262-7779. 

Amateurs , Tom (The Boys Next 
Door) Griffin’s new play set at the 
opening-night party of a community 
theater, explores the age-old gap 
between dreams and reality. 
Directed by David Wheeler, the 
comedy received a CBS/Dramatists 
Guild Award for excellence. It’s at 
Trinity Repertory Company, 201 
Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Curtain is at 8 p.m., 














FRIDAY: Parts of Holly Hughes’s World Without End are described as being 

autobiographical — which ones we can’t really say for sure. Growing up in 
fa the Midwest, did she really volunteer as a Nixon campaigner? What about the 
stint as a “Catholic bowling-alley slut”? From the playwright and author of 
The Well of Horniness, The Lady Is a Dick, and the Obie-winning Dress Suits 
for Hire, anything is possible. Hughes gives the piece its Boston premiere 
tonight and tomorrow night at Longwood Theater, Mass College of Art. It’s 
part of MassArt’s annual Eventworks festival. Call 731-2040. 
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SATURDAY: The current hot Scot trad-rock band, in the footsteps of Planxty 
and Silly Wizard, is a six-piece outfit called Capercaillie. Mixing traditional 
folk with screaming (albeit acoustic) contemporary instrumentals, and 
featuring the brilliant guitar and bouzouki work of Manus Lunny (best known 
for his tours with ex-Wizard Andy Stewart), the group put in a rare American 
appearance at New England Life Hall. Call 931-2000. 
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SUNDAY: “Wendy, ’'m home!” 
This greeting, cooed by an ax- 
wielding Jack Nicholson, 
provides a moment of comic 
relief in Stanley Kubrick’s inert 
and chilling deconstruction of 
the horror genre, The Shining 
(1980). Based on the Stephen 
King novel, it’s the story of a 
would-be writer (Nicholson) who 
seeks solitude tending a snowed- 
in resort hotel with his mousy 
wife (Shelley Duvall) and his 
paranormal son. But the hotel 
proves to have as many bats in 
its belfry as Nicholson does, and 
by the time Jack flashes his killer 
grin for the last time, his life and 
the patience of many viewers will 
be in shambles. Playing at the 
Brattle with Nicholson acting 
nutso again in One Flew over the 
Cuckoo’s Nest (1975). Call 876- 
6837. 
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and tickets are $22 to $30. Call (401) | music, mime, and lighting, and it’s at MONDAY: The suspended 
351-4242. the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 2 

Trying to maneuver your way Community Center, 333 Nahanton figures in Mira Cantor’s Running 
down a Fenway Park-area sidewalk | Street, Newton Centre. Curtain rises Freeze evoke images of war 
15 minutes after the Sox have at 8:30 tonight and at 3 p.m. ti 
finished putting on a show probably | tomorrow. Tickets are $14, $12 for vi » some of them 
brings on agoraphobic pangs of the | students and seniors. Call 965-7410, decapitated, some missing limbs, 
sort conveyed in The Keeper, Lori extension 169. all charred so severely that 
Rosner’s new one-act premiering at | MUSIC. Altazor are an all-female 
the Performance Place through New Song group, with members human characteristics have been 
tomorrow. It’s about “the need for from Chile, Cuba, Venezuela, and practically lost. Still, interwoven 
personal space in public . . . the US, who blend their cultural 
surrounded by strangers.” And diversity into a lush acoustically with the nightmarish tragedy are 
James Doherty's Lucky Paranoia based music rich in vocal harmonies. traces of mordant irony — many 
explores the ways in which the They make a rare local appearance 
struggle to survive in the 90s can at 8 p.m. in Harvard's Paine Hall. of the kinetic poses Cantor 
Sap creative energies. Another one- Call 661-1252. captures exude an eerie grace. 
act, it also debuts at the Performance Bobby Radcliff is the best of the : 
Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville. new generation of bluesmen: a Cantor’s installation of 
Curtain rises at 8 p.m., and tickets powerful singer in the tradition of sculptures and large-scale 
are $8. Call 623-5510. Magic Sam and a biting, intense 
drawings ai 

MUSIC. End Construction guitar player. He’s at Johnny D’s in a 
Productions is a local folksingers’ Somerville’s Davis Square. Call 776- Northeastern University Art 
collaborative celebrating a year’s life Gall along with the artist’s 
tonight at 7:30 at the Derridian — . 
Coffeehouse in the First and Second drawings of a Concert Dance 
Church at Berkeley and Marlboro Company rehearsal. Tonight's 
Streets, Boston. Performers will 
include Brian Doser, Jim Infantino, opening reception also includes 
Ellis Paul, and Jon Svetkey. Call 581- Ss uk S| |) AY dance improvisations by CDC 
6939. - 

THE ANGRY MAN OF JAZZ. artistic director Deborah Wolf. 

Charles Mingus would have been Call 437-2249. 

68 today, and to mark the date, the 

Berklee Library is throwing a 

birthday bash from 1 to 5 p.m., with SSSSSSSSESESESESSSSSSSSSHESHSSHSSSESEESESHSSSEESSESSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESHHSESEHEEESESESESESES 

SATURDAY all sorts of items on display — 


OPERA. The final performances of 
Sarah Caldwell’s production of 
Madama Butterfly are particularly 
noteworthy for two reasons — the 
splendid singer/actress Catherine 
Lamy is Butterfly this time around, 
and Caldwell is presenting Puccini’s 
original version of the opera it’s 
somewhat longer and has more first- 
act detail). Dating back to the early 
’60s, Caldwell’s production has aged 
quite gracefully. Ming Cho Lee’s 
evocative set, with its:sliding panels, 
stalks of bamboo, afiglowing 
paper lanterns, and Ray’ Diffen’s 
lighting plan are as pretty as ever. 
And Caldwell’s detailed, thoroughly 
realistic stage direction holds up. It’s 
happening at 8 p.m. at the Opera 
House, 539 Washington Street, 
Boston. Tickets are $25 to $75; call 
Ticketron at 720-3434, or the box 


rs 


literature, sheet music, and hundreds 
of exercises written by Mingus, 
including reharmonizations of 
standards such as “As Time Goes 
By.” A rarely seen video of Mingus 
being interviewed by Atlantic 
Records’ Nesuhi Ertegun will also be 
screened, and at 4 p.m. an ensemble 
featuring alto-saxist Jemeel 
Moondoc performs some of 
Mingus’s works. Admission is free, 
but tickets are necessary. Call 266- 
1400, extension 407. The library’s 
located'at 150 Mass Ave, Boston. 
CABARET. With her impassioned 
alto and ‘six-foot frame, Karen. | « 
Akers is one towering talent in the 
world of cabaret. Having garnered 
accolades for her heartfelt delivery, 
the chanteuse (and Broadway star — 
she’s in Tommy Tune’s Grand Hotel) 
comes to Berklee Performance 
Center at 4 p.m. to present songs by 











MONDAY: The Middle East Café continues its Monday-night series of local 
cutting-edge jazz with Ed Brom’s Brouhaha — a shifting aggregation who play 


. 


‘3 





Office at 426-2786. Gershwin, Cole Porter, Jacques Brel, as anything from a trio on up. The group do three different sets, using 
THEATER. Zwi Kanar's Run and others. Berklee’s located at 136 i i 
Jacob, Run is the story of the Mass Ave, Boston. Tickets are $22 different personnel, and nicking every thing from otonal music to s 


Holocaust as seen through the eyes 
of a nine-year-old boy. The critically 
acclaimed drama uses narration, 


and $24; call 266-7455 (or 931-2000 
to charge tickets through 
Continued on page 4 


metal. Call 354-8238. 
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BASED ON VARIETY'S TOP 
TEN FOR WEEK ENDING 4/11/90 


1. TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES 





2. PRETTY WOMAN 








3. ERNEST GOES TO JAIL 
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4. THE FIRST POWER 
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5. THE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 


6. I LOVE YOU TO DEATH 


7. DRIVING MISS DAISY 
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8. CRY-BABY 








9. OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 
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10. JOE VERSUS THE VOLCANO 
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Continued from page 3 
Ticketmaster). 
MUSIC. U. Utah Phillips is an 
real American original. His songs are 
full of sagebrush and gold dust, and 
so’s his voice. He’s a keen political 
observer, too — the first U. in his 
name could well be for Union. And 
his performance at 7 p.m. in 
Harvard's Paine Hall is a benefit for 
local 66 of the AFL-CIO — Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning International 
Union. Call 628-8770. 

Celebrate Earth Day by. 
communing with nature at the 
MDC’s Hatch Shell on the Esplanade, 


and listening to lots of free music 
from 1:30 to 6 p.m.: the Del Fuegos, 
Tom Rush, Treat Her Right, 
Phoebe Snow, Arlo Guthrie, 

and Livingston Taylor. Call 

New England Earth Day at 

542-6333. 

Venus de Milo’s new Sunday-night 
concert series featuring lambada 
artists begins at 10 p.m. with 
Gretchen, a Brazilian singer and 
dancer who performs in Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese. It’s an 18- 
plus show, with tickets available at 
the door (on Lansdowne Street, 
Boston). Call 421-9595. 





THE WEEK 








aan 
|/MONDAY 


MUSIC, Neats frontman Eric 
Martin, playing solo, headlines 
acoustic night at T.T. the Bear’s Place 
in Central Square. He’s joined by 
Marc Heard and Chris DePinto. Call 
492-0082. 

THEATER. (Almost) subliminal 
theater from a fat list of 
contemporary masters — the 
American Repertory Theatre’s 
festival of One Minute Plays offers 
works contributed by William 
Alfred, Art Buchwald, Don 
DeLillo, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
Larry Gelbart, Stephen King, 
Arthur Kopit, David Lodge, 
David Mamet, Robert and Joan 
Parker, David Rabe, Ronald 
Ribman, John Updike, and 
Wendy Wasserstein. It’s a tribute to 
Shakespeare’s birthday, with each 
play performed by ART members 
and actors in the ART Institute for 
Advanced Theatre Training. At the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge. There’s a 6 p.m. 
dinner at Upstairs at the Pudding, 
followed at 8 p.m. with a short 
auction of 10 theatrical items 
(including a walk-on in an ART 
Mainstage production and a trip to 
the 1991 Tony Awards). The plays 
begin right after the auction. Tickets 
are $35 for the auction and play 
festival; $125 with dinner and 
priority seating to the festival ($75 
tax-deductible). Call 547-8300. (See 
story in this issue.) 


24 
[TUESDAY 


FILM. “By the time you read this,” 
begins the title missive in Max 
Ophuls’s Letter from an Unknown 





| Woman (1948), “I will be dead.” So 
| much for a quiet night at home for 


ne’er-do-well musician Louis 
Jourdan. Joan Fontaine is convincing 
as the fragile but willful woman 
secretly obsessed with Jourdan, and 
Ophuls’s stylistic elegance and 


| narrative ingenuity lift this tale above 
| standard melodrama into a gentle 
but assured study in compulsion and 


compromise. At the Harvard Film 


| Archive. Call 495-4700. 


HELP FOR THE HOMELESS. 
The Fat City Band provide the 
tunes, playwright/actor Ray 
McNiece the drama, and the Paula 
Josa-Jones troupe the dancing, at 
the third annual “Beyond Shelter” 
benefit. Happening at the Park Plaza 
Castle, the occasion also features the 
unveiling of an 80-foot multi-media 
wall constructed by architects Susan 
Israel and Yim Lim, and 
photographs by Chris Enos. Artist 
Jay Critchley will be on hand to 
give consultations on interior 
decoration. Tickets (including a 
buffet dinner) are $35 advance, $40 





at the door, and will bénefit the Long 
Island Shelter. The Castle is located 
at Arlington Street and Columbus 
Avenue. Call 964-8111. 

MUSIC. Singer-pianist Buddy 
Grego returns to the Plaza Bar in the 
Copley Hotel, where he’ll be 
through May 5, performing nightly 
Tuesday through Saturday. Call 267- 
6495 for tickets for performances by 
this shrewd manipulator of 
standards, who was once asked to 
play a command performance with 
the Beatles for Queen Elizabeth II. 
Call 267-6495. 


Pe | 
| WEDNESDAY _ 


MUSIC. 'BCN Rumble contestants 
Mindgrinder blare at Bunratty’s 
tonight, with openers Nuk! Sanwich 
and the Cake Eaters. The club’s 
located at 186 Harvard Avenue, 
Allston. Call 254-9820. 

Pianist Mark Kross’s jazz trio, 
joined by special guest guitarist Gary 
Sargent, play Scullers (400 Soldiers 
Field Road, Boston). The band have 
a new CD, Cacciatore, on their own 
T-Bone label, so pick one up before 
you head home. Call 783-0090. 


ZO 


THURSDAY 


MUSIC, Local jazz composer 
George Russell conducts the New 
England Conservatory’s jazz big 
band in “The African Game,” his 
nine-movement, Grammy- 
nominated work that traces the 
evolution of life on earth. The 
composition uses Russell’s concept 
of vertical form, a method of 
polyrhythmic organization often 
used in African drum choirs. The 
event takes place at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, 290 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. It’s free. Call 262-1120, 
extension 257. 

Classic jazz vocalist Dakota 
Staton begins another stay at 
Scullers jazz club, through Saturday, 
in the Guest Quarters Suite hotel, 
400 Soldiers Field Road, Boston. Call 
783-0090. 


27 


MUSIC. Here’s a great traditional 
jazz trio: pianist Monte Alexander, 
guitarist Herb Ellis, and bassist Ray 
Brown. They play the first of four 
evenings of performances at the 
Regattabar in Harvard Square’s 
Charles Hotel at 9 p.m. Call 876- 
7777. 





(Carolyn Clay, Ted Drozdowski, 


Peter Keough, Lloyd Schwartz, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this week.) 
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WEDNESDAY: Desperately Seeking Susan, Something Wild, After Hours — 
what makes New York such a fertile spawning ground for films about people 
trapped by lethargy and convention who, through some abrupt turn of 
events, find themselves whisked off into the outer limits of chaos? Here’s one 
more to add to the list: Prisoners of Inertia, Jeffrey Noyes Scher’s tale of Sam 
(Amanda Plummer) and Dave (Christopher Rich), Manhattan newlyweds who 
inhabit a blissful, cocoonish world and can barely work up enough energy to 
climb out of the bathtub one Sunday afternoon. But give them 24 hours and 
they'll be adrift on the Hudson River, in a stalled Portuguese fishing boat with 
several bags of groceries. The American Playbouse presentation airs at 9 p.m. 


on Channel 2. 
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FRIDAY THE 27TH: See some of the best products to crawl out of the 
heretofore invisible Soviet film underground as the Institute of Contemporary 
Art presents “Red Fish in America: New Independent Film and Video from the 
Soviet Union” tonight and tomorrow night. Filmmaker brothers Gleb and Igor 

Aleinikov (in photo) will be on hand at each screening to talk about the 16 
shorts included (three are theirs), most of which have never been seen 
outside of the Soviet Union. Made between 1985 and 1990, the films 
provocatively explore Jewish emigration, Communist rhetoric, village life, 
and other issues. It’s a traveling exhibit, headed for Williams College next 
week. Call 266-5152. 
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FRIDAY THE 27TH: Nicolas Roeg takes his cubist narrative style to the 
science-fiction genre in The Man Who Fell to Earth (1976). David Bowie offers 
his wan, otherworldly presence as an alien marooned on earth during an 
expedition to gather water for his parched home planet. His extraterrestrial 
odyssey encounters obstacles in the forms of material success, corporate 
greed, and Candy Clark. As is often the case in Roeg’s films, dazzling style 
barely conceals often banal substance. But the imagery, rhythms, and Bowie’s 
eerie eyes linger disturbingly in the imagination. At the Cambridge Center for 
Adult Education. Call 547-6789. 
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FUTURE 
PERFECT 





Stand-up satirist Kate Clinton’s “whyscracks” — 
questions about politics, religion, and society — are 
rooted in feminism. Funny, yes, but also intended for 
deeper mental digestion after you leave the show. Last 
year she packed ’em in at Sanders Theatre and Club 
Cabaret, and on May 6 Clinton returns to town to 
perform at the Emerson Majestic Theatre. Folksinger 
Bobbi Carmitchell, whose LP Crossing the Line has 
crossed over the airwaves at local folk-music shows, 


opens. Call 661-1252. 
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New York’s avant-tapper Anita Feldman (in photo) uses 
her electronic “Tap Dance Instrument” to create a solo 
musical piece — just one highlight of Dance Umbrella’s 
Jazz Tap Festival 1990, happening June 1-2 and 8-9 at 
the Emerson Majestic and the Opera House. The first 
part focuses on experimental dancers such as Feldman, 
Lynn Dally and her renowned Jazz Tap Ensemble, and 
Boston tappers Julia Boynton, Josh Hilberman, and 
Pamela Raff. Tap legends round out part two, as 
Gregory Hines (tentative), Savion Glover (star of 
Broadway's Black and Blué'and the film Tap), Brenda 
Bufalino, Jimmy Slyde, and others present the Great 
Tap Reunion. Call 491-7377. 
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Amadeus Winds presents a concert of wind 
serenades and divertimenti of Mozart and 
Beethoven on May 5 at Harvard University’s 
Memorial Church as this year’s International 
Early Music Series continues. Performing on 
original instruments, members of the 
ensemble hold principal chairs in groups 
such as the Orchestra of the 18th Century and 
the Boston Early Music Festival Orchestra. 
Amadeus Winds functions as a chamber 
group without a music director, with 


members dividing principal parts for each 
performance. Call 262-0650 or 661-1812. 








NEXT WEEKEND 


Gregson and Collister 


live Gregson wants you to know that Gregson and Collister are 
C not a folk act, okay? He prefers the all-embracing description of “a 
pop, rock, jazz, blues, country, R&B kind of thing.” Having let 


Clive cover all the bases, we 
prefer to call Gregson and 
Collister’s second Rhino 
Records release, the new A 
Change in the Weather, 
thoughtful, sturdy, grown-up 
pop with an acoustic base. His 
partner Christine Collister’s 
voice has often been compared 
to Fleetwood Mac’s Christine 
McVie, and that observation is 
apt. Cast your mind back to the 
days of Mystery to Me or Heroes 
Are Hard To Find, when you 
could count on a couple of 


Gregson and Collister 


McVie’s regretful ballads to cut the boogie-rock and Bob Welch’s mystical 


ramblings, and you'll get the idea. 


Gregson has provided Collister with a rich palette of songs colored 
with ideas and emotions wrought from experience. Many critics have 
pointed to the album’s rockers, “My Blue Suede Shoes,” the Elvis-covered 


“Tryin’ To Get to You,” and the shuffling “Voodoo Doll” as justification of 


Gregson’s claims to rock and roll. But the haunting “Blessing in Disguise” 
oF he" 
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and “This Is the Deal” feel like the real heart of the record. 

The duo’s vocalizing and Gregson’s guitar playing may have Richard 
Thompson echoing in some listeners’ ears, and there’s a good reason. 
Gregson and Collister have recorded with Thompson since he made his 
Across @ Crowded Room, and those who have caught Thompson on tour 
will recognize them as his back-up vocalists and the providers of his 
shows’ acoustic interludes. 

Gregson has also recently 
unveiled Welcome to the 
Workbouse, a collection of 
demos and odd tracks extend- 
ing back to the new-wave 
heyday, and it’s clear he’s 
been plowing the same well- 
crafted, slightly depressive 
furrow since. The record — a 
must for all four people who 
remember Any Trouble, 
Gregson’s new-wave band — 
is clearly a product of love 
over money, maintaining an 
infectious lack of seriousness as it reveals the working process of a seri- 
ously talented songwriter, Welcome to the Workbouse was released by 
Britain’s Special Delivery Records, but Rounder is making it available 
domestically. 

(Gregson and Collister will perform acoustically at Paine Hall on 
Saturday, April 28. Call 661-1252.) 

| 2» “00 4)\—aeRobert Moses 
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Apocalyptic 
Resurrection, 
the sequel 


Ground Zero is a cozy litle cave of 
a club in Cambridge’s Central Square, 
decorated with rubber rats and wall- 
paint specters, and — on nights when 
there’s not live music — filled with 
sounds that complement its neo- 
gothic-industrial decor. But it’s live 
music that has recently transformed 
the room from a footnote in local 
nightlife to one of the country’s most 
important venues for dark, extremist 
rock. In particular, Ground Zero’s 
recently concluded Apocalyptic 
Resurrection series brought such rare 
events as performances by Controlled 
Bleeding, the Young Gods, a solo 
acoustic set from New Model Army’s 
Slade the Leveller and punk poet 
Jools, the sliver-tongued Lydia Lunch, 
and an exhibit of Nik Fiend’s 
artworks. Now, get ready for the 
sequel. 

“Apocalyptic Resurrection: The 
Second Coming” kicks off on 
Thursday May 3 and will continue:on 
Friday evenings through June 29. 
Chryste Hall, a partner in Xenna 
Media Manipulations, which books 
the club, says this series will continue 
its predecessor's tradition of being 
“aggressive and uncompromising in 
music, art, and attitude.” Got that? 

All shows are 18-plus, and here’s 
the line-up: May 3, industrial thunder 
from Italy’s Pankow and Belgium's 
GRUMH; May 4, the Jesus Lizard, 
featuring former members of Scratch 
Acid; May 11, Alice Donut, from NYC; 
May 18, heavy-bass/guitar/drum-box 
duo Godflesh, from Birmingham, 
England; May 25, White Zombie with 
local openers Slaughter Shack; June 1, 
Fourwaycross, from LA; June 8, Ritual 
Tension, in their Boston debut; June 
15, Alan Vega and Martin Rev’s 
Suicide, making their first local 
appearance in 10 years; June 22, local 
maso-mystics Sleep Chamber; and an 
as-yet-unnamed finale on June 29. 
This time, Boston College radio 
station WZBC, which is the primary 
local outlet for industrial and 
experimental sounds, is co- 
sponsoring the series, and local bands 
will be added as openers for most of 
the dates. 


Shakespeare 
& Company 


Shakespeare & Company's 
Institutes on Teaching Shakespeare 
has been awarded a grant of $504,000 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. The month-long pro- 
gram, held in collaboration with the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, 
is offered to middle- and high-school 
teachers and will take place at Bard 
College's Great Barrington campus in 
July. The theme: “How and Why Does 
Shakespeare Persist in Our Culture”? 
Call (413) 637-1197 for more 
information. 

—- Ted Drozdowski; Amy. Finch 
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jennifer Jason Leigh and Alec Baldwin: 


Smart Alec 


Baldwin ensures that Miami Blues is no cop-out 


by Peter Keough 


MIAMI BLUES. Written and directed 
by George Armitage. Based on the 
novel by Charles Willeford. With Alec 
Baldwin, Fred Ward, and Jennifer 
Jason Leigh. An Orion Pictures release. 
At the Cheri, the Janus, and the Circle 
and in the suburbs. 


Blues, Frederick J. Frenger Jr. (Alec 

Baldwin in the role that confirms the 
rumor he’s one of the brightest young 
actors around), a newly freed con and 
incorrigible sociopath, earns your com- 
plete sympathy. Hassled at the Miami 
airport by a grinning Hare Krishna, he 
nearly snaps the guy’s finger off, leaving 
him convulsed in agony at the foot of an 
escalator. Frenger may be a vicious 
screw-up, but he does have a sense of 
justice, a sense of humor, and style. 

So does the movie. Like its hero, 
Miami Blues is brimming and anarchic, a 
compulsive, gleeful dynamo with a lethal 
eye for the absurd and razor-sharp 
reflexes. It’s an electrifying fusion of the 
comic and the horrific, of the rational and 
the insane, of good and evil. It doesn’t let 
up in inventiveness, energy, or sheer 
perversity for a moment. Neither does it 
let any of its characters, or the audience, 


I n the first few minutes of Miami 


off easy. In short, it’s the best film 
released so far this year, and a stunning 
return to the screen by Roger Corman 
protégé George Armitage. 

Frenger’s lighthearted criminality 
quickly gets complicated. The Hare 
Krishna dies of shock, and Hoke Moseley 
(Fred Ward aspiring to the gravel-voiced 
fatuousness of Love at Large’s Tom 
Berenger), a seedy homicide cop, takes 


Film 


the case. Worse, Baldwin falls for Susie 


Waggoner (Jennifer Jason Leigh render- 
ing ingenuous simplicity with depth, 
pathos, and nuance), a slow-witted but 
sweetly nubile call girl. 

The feckless Hoke proves no big 
problem. Frenger tracks him down to his 
fleabag hotel room, beats him senseless, 
and deprives him of his badge, gun, and 
false teeth. With these he plays police- 
man, flashing the badge when he sees a 
crime in progress, and making off with 
the booty when the perpetrators flee or 
are subdued. Taking on Hoke’s identity 
turns out to be amusing, lucrative, and 
even insidiously inspiring. 


Time of the Gypsy 


Emir Kusturica brings Dolly Bell to Harvard 


by Gary Susman 


ll four of Yugoslav director Emir 
A Kusturica’s films have won first 

prize at various European film 
festivals, notes Vlada Petri¢c, curator of 
the Harvard Film Archive. The Yugoslav- 
born Petri¢, who teaches a course on 
Eastern European cinema, calls Kusturica 
his homeland’s top filmmaker, with only 
DuSan Makavejev (WR: Mystery of the 
Organism) as a rival. Best known in 
America for When Father Was Away on 
Business and Time of the Gypsies (now 
playing at local theaters), Kusturica will 
speak at screenings of his film Do You 
Remember Dolly Bell? on April 25 at the 
Film Archive. 

Kusturica says he fell into film “by 
coincidence.” He claims he had little 
aptitude for his gymnasium studies, but a 
director friend of his father introduced 
him to filmmaking as a way to stave off 
boredom. When he decided to pursue 
film as a career, family friends pulled 
strings to send him to Czechoslovakia, to 
attend film school in Prague, where 
Milos Forman and Jiri Menzel learned 
their craft. 

In Prague, Kusturica developed a style 
that was subtler and more humanistic 
than that of his counterparts at home, 
like the blatant, formalistic Makavejev. 
Because Czech culture is so much more 
westernized and “socially experienced” 


than Yugoslav culture, Kusturica feels 
that the heroes of Czech films are more 
existential and introspective. In 
Yugoslavia, with its uninterrupted his- 
tory of ethnic strife and foreign op- 
pression, drama has always come from 
violence and oppression. “These are 
necessary things to have for creating our 
heroes.” 

Kusturica believes his primary 
challenge as a Yugoslav filmmaker — the 
challenge that he says will affect all 
Eastern European filmmakers as a result 
of the downfall of Communism — is 
monetary rather than artistic. With 
chaotically disorganized governments 
presiding over economies with devalued 
currency, filmmakers will find it difficult 
to finance movies, let alone sell them 
to an impoverished populace. “I’m 
someone who’s been very lucky in 
that all of my films have been dis- 
tributed.” 

He also feels fortunate in that 
censorship has never been a real problem 
for him. In fact, during his acceptance 
speech for an award for Gypsies (a 
speech reprinted in Yugoslav news- 
papers and televised), he marveled that 
the government he had so often con- 
demned would give him an award. Of 
course, he happened along at the right 
time. Glasnost came to Yugoslavia dur- 


the cost of make-believe keeps getting higher. 


But dealing with the blissfully ignorant 
Susie is another matter. “I can do 
anything and everything I want,” he tells 
her. “I just don’t know what I want.” 
When she suggests living happily ever 
after, he rents out a pink stucco 
bungalow in a Miami suburb, where the 
two act out the roles of tender new- 
lyweds. He admits that he did spend 
some time in jail for “robbing people 
who robbed from other people” and 
promises never to do it again. It’s not the 
first lie he’s told her, and it won’t be the 
last. 

This is a doomed scenario, of course. 
Once out of the hospital, Ward is hot.on 
the trail of the man who stole his teeth. 
And though Susie is no nuclear scientist, 
she does figure something is amiss when 
Baldwin returns home bearing loot or 
wads of cash or holding his lacerated 
eyebrow on — this last being a souvenir 
of a fruitless run-in with an armed 
robber. Surprising the punk in the act of 
ripping off the local convenience store, 
Frenger holds him at bay with a jar of 
Ragu spaghetti sauce. The guy runs out, 
only to return at the wheel of a pick-up 
truck that he smashes through the door, 
nearly crushing the pseudo-policeman. 

The incident bothers Frenger, not just 


ing the waning years of Tito, who died in 
1980, long before the Soviet Union and 
the rest of the Eastern Bloc opened up, 
but after the repressive “60s that 
produced the likes of Makavejev. “I was 
much luckier than Makavejev because I 
didn’t come along until 1978.” 

That was the year he emerged from 
film school with a prize-winning short 
called “Titanic.” In 1981, Kusturica sharp- 
ly satirized Yugoslavia’s Communist 
leadership in Dolly Bell. The protagonist 
is a youth who falls in with a violent 
criminal gang. Kusturica draws explicit 
comparisons between the young thugs 
and the Communist youth brigades, and 
between the brigades and the Central 
Committee. The boy’s father makes his 
children prove their fealty at the dinner 
table each night with a litany of ques- 
tions about Communist lore, then has 
them sing the “Internationale” before 
bed. Thus indoctrinated, the boy faces 
the downward spiral of his fortunes with 
a naive, blinkered, unwarranted op- 
timism, which in turn leads to further 
disaster. 

When Father Was Away on Business 
(1985) also tells a political story from a 
child’s-eye view: the “business” the 
boy’s father is called away upon is a labor 
camp, punishment for an_ indiscreet 
remark. But Kusturica pays more atten- 
tion here than in Dolly Bell to the boy’s 
fantasy life. By Time of the Gypsies 
(1989), the political element is almost 
indiscernible beneath the full-blown 
fantasy of magical-realist fable. Like 
Dolly Bell, Gypsies is about a youth who 
joins a criminal gang, only to be ultimate- 
ly betrayed by its leader. But the 
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because he needs to have his face sewn 
together by his landlady, but because for 
the first time he has acted not out of 
mercenary motives but out of a sense of 
“duty.” “I was lulled by a false sense of 
security,” he mutters to a non-com- 
prehending Susie. “For a minute I 
thought I was a solid citizen.” It’s an 
uneasy moment for the audience, too, 
because you're no longer certain what 
kind of movie this is. 

So far, Miami Blues has played like a 
frenetic black comedy, with every grim 
development dispelled by laughter. The 
dialogue is hilarious and the cast superb 
in delivering it — Baldwin in particular 
shows a genuine comic gift in a scene 
where he parodies Al Pacino in Scarface, 
or when he breaks into a neighbor's 
apartment and while in the act composes 
a haiku about breaking and entering for 
Susie’s English class. Armitage has mirth 
bubble over into scenes of the most 
grotesque and macabre violence. In- 
vestigating the murder at the airport, 
Hoke and his partner laugh uproariously 
at the idea of someone’s dying of a 
broken finger. In the corner of the frame, 
another Hare Krishna weeps over his 
dead partner. 

But even though the convenience- 
store debacle has its share of punch lines 
(when the store clerk comes to his aid, 
the bloody, battered Frenger asks where 
the whipping cream is kept), here 
Frenger’s injuries and dilemma gape into 
genuine anguish. He’s the vivid epitome 
of the American compulsion for total 
freedom, even when it means chaos, 
destruction, and death. Susie, on the 
other hand, embodies the fundamental 
American need for security and con- 
formity. It’s the basic conflict of all 
American film genres. Usually it’s re- 
solved in the impossible compromises of 
make-believe, but for Frenger the cost of 
make-believe keeps getting higher. 
People die. Fingers get chopped off. The 
K-Mart colors of tacky Miami become 
less cartoonish and more malignantly 
hallucinatory; the coppery light of semi- 
tropical dusk shimmers with menace. 

The cop/killer conflict has been used 
before to comment on how close 
savagery is to the surface of order and 
respectability. Miami Blues differs from 
most: it’s not the cop who finds his real 
identity in the psycho, but the other way 
around. No matter how outrageously 
Frenger behaves, he finds his life hard- 
ening into domesticity and a caricature of 
authority. 

Armitage’s effort differs too in its 
refusal to evade the implications of its 
own premise. (The only comparable film 
that comes to mind is Something Wild, 
which was directed by Miami Blues co- 
producer Jonathan Demme.) Horror and 
hilarity intermingle inextricably, and 
Baldwin's play-acting doesn’t seem like 
such fun any more. Miami Blues is a 
supremely playful film, but the con- 
clusion it comes to is no cop-out. O 


characters are Gypsies, visionaries with 
magical powers who live in a world that, 
despite its material poverty, is all but 
removed from the reality of history and 
politics. 

Kusturica’s vivid portrayals of child- 
hood and growing up — learning about 
love, sex, and death for the first time — 
makes his movies emotionally universal. 
“I don’t like to do rational films,” he says. 
“I don’t like to do films that aren’t 
measured by emotions.” 

He adds that his appreciation for the 
emotional comes from his own child- 
hood in Sarajevo’s Turkish community. 
In fact, much of his material is auto- 
biographical, especially in Dolly Bell, 
whose protagonist is a Sarajevo boy of 
mixed Turkish and Serbian parentage. 
“I’m much more comfortable with things 
I know,” he points out, though his 
growing interest in non-autobiographical 
adult subjects indicates that “I have said 
what I have to say from my own 
experience.” 

His next project will be an adaptation 
of Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment 
set in contemporary Brooklyn. “There 
are so many possibilities for a 
Raskolnikov today. He can be a kind of 
modern Robin Hood who can purify, not 
just because of his madness but also 
because he can be a hero in that 
particular tradition.” 

Kusturica is experiencing his New 
York setting first-hand while teaching 
film at Columbia with MiloS Forman. 
Although he enjoys the job, he’s itching 
to get behind the camera again. “It’s not 
very good to be just teaching. It’s good to 
be teaching and making films.” 0 
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Ghost 


sonatas 
The fairy-tale world 
of Kenjt Mizoguchi 


by Steve Vineberg 


“THE FILMS OF KENJI MIZO- 
GUCHI.” At the Brattle, Thursdays 
through May 10. 


he best movies of the great 
Japanese director Kenji Mizoguchi 
— which are spotlighted in three 
Thursday double bills at the Brattle, April 
26, May 3, and May 10 — have the 
breathless narrative pull of Arabian 
Nights tales. A gorgeous specter appears 
at a craftsman’s market stall one morning 
and seduces him away from his wife 
(Ugetsu, May 10). An orphan from the 
provinces, set to toil in.the kitchen of her 
fashionable stepsisters, is chosen by the 
Emperor to succeed his dead wife, but 
the influence her accession brings her 
ambitious family incites a rebellion in the 
kingdom (Princess Yang Kwei Fei, May 
3). 

A courtesan in the Imperial Court is 
exiled for falling in love with a page; her 
reputation is saved by an aging lord who 
selects her to bear his son (his wife is 
barren), but she’s discarded as soon as 
the child is born (The Life of O-haru, 
April 26). The wife of a disgraced 
governor is sold to an island brothel 
while her children, torn from her, are 
taken to the mainland and bartered as 
slaves; she grows old mourning her loss, 
singing a plaintive ballad with their 
names woven in it that echoes across the 
water (Sansho the Bailiff, May 3). Even 
Street of Shame (May 10), which is set in 
modern Japan, is a gripping potboiler 
that chronicles, simultaneously, the fates 
of five whores. 

These movies were all released be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, at the tail end of 
Mizoguchi’s astounding career, which 
began in the silent era and produced 86 
films, 53 of which have been lost. (Street 
of Shame was his last, Princess Yang 
Kwei Fei one of the two he made in color 
the previous year, 1955.) The Brattle is 
screening one of his ‘30s pictures, The 
Story of the Last Chrysanthemums (April 
26), which deals with some of the same 
issues as Yang Kwei Fei (though in a 
contemporary setting), but it’s a lot less 
interesting than the later ones. 

In his glory years, Mizoguchi was an 
audacious, go-for-broke filmmaker who 
could create a structure powerful enough 
to send a movie in several directions at 
once: the disparate narrative strands of 
Street of Shame, the juxtaposition of 
Ugetsu’s ghost story with a shocking, 
anti-war subplot about what happens to 
the wife of the craftsman’s boastful, self- 
absorbed best friend when he signs up in 
the service of a roaming samurai. 
Mizoguchi made what may have been 
Japan’s first feminist movies. The Life of 
O-haru, which contains extraordinary 
sequences, and Street of Shame, an over- 
the-edge variation on a ‘30s Warner 
Brothers social-problem picture, form 
two-thirds of a trilogy (A Geisha, also 
known as Gion Festival Music, is part 
two) that deals candidly with traditional 
options for women in Japanese society. 

And — though you wouldn’t necessar- 
ily think of this quality together with the 
others — Mizoguchi was a meticulous, 
painterly imagemaker. There are super- 
nal watery scenes in both Ugetsu and 
Sansho you don’t forget. In Ugetsu, a 
boatman with a face like a mummy’s tells 
of a pirate attack, and in Sansho, the 
faithful Anju (Kyoko Kagawa), who 
chooses death rather than reveal to her 
torturers the whereabouts of her run- 
away brother Zushio (Kisho Hanayagi), 
disappears into the misted lake like a 
water sprite. 

Sansho also contains a scene where the 
governor's lady (Kinuyo Tanaka, an 
amazing actress who was one of 
Mizoguchi’s favorites), turned into a 
nomad by a cruel minister’s decree, leads 
her children through a field where the 
flowers wave like feather fans high 
above their heads. The Life of O-haru 
ends with a devastating image of the 
heroine (Tanaka again), reduced to beg- 
ging, drifting from door to door like some 
doomed spirit. When the. soon-to-be 
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Kinuyo Tanaka in The Life of O-haru: what may have been Japan’s first feminist movies 





Princess Yang Kwei Fei (the remarkable 
Machiko Kyo) first sees the Emperor 
(Masayuki Mori, who also plays the 
object of Kyo’s ghostly seductress in 
Ugetsu), it’s in an exquisite tea ceremony, 
designed in a style as formal as a noh 
drama, where the Emperor strums his 
samisen amid stage-set plum blossoms 
and against a golden swirl of sky. 

In the touching, underappreciated 
Yang Kwei Fei, Mizoguchi’s style 
matches his subject: formality as politics. 
The movie is about an emperor who 
cares more for composing music than for 
affairs of state, and who falls in love with 
the heroine because of her sincerity. 

In the key set piece, she disguises them 

both in carnival costumes and spirits him 
away to celebrate a local festival with his 
subjects. Having been enslaved by his 
own laws and by court procedures, he 
feels free for the first time at the festival, 
where he’s bound by the more frivolous 
laws of the masque (lovers can’t pass 
without sharing a cup of wine and 
‘joining in the dance). In the courtly 
political world, genuine feelings are 
subversive; the bond between Kwei Fei 
and the Emperor is so strong it’s 
perceived as a threat to the nation, and 
she’s executed. As she walks to her 
death, she removes her robe, her shoes, 
her jewels — the formal accouterments 
of her role as princess. 

Yang Kwei Fei is a variation on the 
Cinderella story, and on a number of 
legends in which a king becomes a 
commoner for one night and tastes real 
freedom. The fairy-tale element is very 
strong in Mizoguchi’s late films — in 
Ugetsu, which has the rhythm and the 
floating logic of a dream and is like a 
darker version of La Sylphide, and in 
Sansho the Bailiff, with its noble slave 
children and the mother’s keening that 
wafts across the sea on the wind. (When 
Zushio, now governor of the province, 





returns to the manor of the cruel Sansho 
— his purgatory for a decade — to free 
the slaves, Sansho cries, “It’s like a fairy 
tale! A slave becoming a governor!) 
But Mizoguchi’s fairy tales are like 
Hans Christian Andersen’s or the heart- 
breaking ones Shakespeare dramatized 
(King Lear, The Winter’s Tale, Cym- 
beline). Theyre shot through with mel- 
ancholy and brutality (often the most 
beautiful passages are the most horrific 
ones, confusing your responses), and 
their resolutions take full emotional 
account of the tragedy that’s gone before. 
Mizoguchi takes the conventions of his 
fairy tales very seriously; he believes in 
the oath of fidelity that endures all 
worldly onslaughts, the love that con- 
tinues to thrive beyond the grave, the 
spark of humanity that lights a living 
hell. And, like Shakespeare, he provides 
a recognizable emotional context for 
them. What would it feel like for a man to 
make love to a ghost? (Genjuro tells Lady 
Wakasa in Ugetsu, “I don’t care if you are 
a demon! I never knew such pleasures 
existed! This is paradise!”) What would 
happen if, after more than 10 years of 
forced separation from each other, the 
runaway slave were reunited with his 
mother, who’s gone half-mad with grief? 
The reunion scene he stages in Sansho 
the Bailiffis the culmination of one of the 
richest emotional experiences in movies. 
Sansho is Mizoguchi’s masterpiece, his 
Lear — and it contains several scenes as 
ferocious as the blinding of Gloucester. 
Brutalized into adulthood by Sansho, 
Zushio now enjoys his trust. When an 
old slave tries to run away — after 50 
years of captivity, he dreams of dying a 
free man — and is brought back, 
screaming, for punishment, Sansho 
hands the firebrand to Zushio and orders 
him to sear the old man’s forehead. And 
Zushio does it, without flinching; life in 
Sansho’s camp has hardened him. 





Anju, his sister, represents the softer 
part of Zushio — his humanity. It’s she 
who reminds him of the teachings of 
their father (exiled for treating his 
peasants too kindly and trying to protect 
them from conscription), who restores 
his memories of their mother, who 
rescues his soul by helping him escape. 

The last half-hour of the movie takes 
the form of an odyssey: Zushio’s return 
to his past. A more humane minister 
installs him in his father’s old position; 
he learns of his father’s fate; he invades 
Sansho’s manor and liberates his former 
companions, kneeling to beg the for- 
giveness of the slave he branded. When 
he asks an old woman, the last one to see 
Anju alive, where his sister is, the woman 
is so overcome that she can’t explain or 
even weep — she’s caught in mid sob, 
like a grief-frozen figure in a bas relief. 

And then, finally, he travels to the 
island where his mother is believed to 
have died, and finds her, a wreck on the 
shore, still murmuring her mourning 
ballad. He begs her forgiveness too — for 
having to bring her, after all these years, 
the sorrowful reports of Anju’s death and 
his father’s. But she tells him there’s 
nothing to forgive, because he’s kept his 
father’s teachings alive in his heart. You 
can’t help thinking of King Lear here: of 
the moment when Lear awakes from his 
madness and tells Cordelia she has cause 
to hate him, and she replies, “No cause, 
no cause”; and the momént of Edgar’s 
description of Gloucester’s death, from 
mixed joy and agony, when he discovers 
his son is still living. 

Mizoguchi takes this scene as far as it 
can go — farther than anyone but a great 
filmmaker would dream you could take 
it. No wonder he chose to make fairy 
tales. Only they could contain the savage 
and sublime extremes he saw lurking 
beneath the deceptive waters of the 
commonplace world. O 
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Greta Garbo, 1905-1990 


by Steve Vineberg 


John Gilbert: “You are very beautiful.” 
Greta Garbo: “You are very young.” 
— Flesh and the Devil (1927) 


reta Garbo died this week, at the 
i age of 84, after a retirement that 

lasted 49 years — a full three 
decades longer than her entire film 
career. She bowed out of movies in 1941, 
after the failure of a wretched, straining- 
to-be-funny farce George Cukor directed 
her in called Two-Faced Woman. 

Every now and then an enterprising 
photographer would snap her picture as 
she strolled through Manhattan, but she 
was Officially out of the public eye. And 
this irresistible romantic act, redolent of 
the Olympian eccentricities of the Holly- 
wood of the ’20s (when she became a 
star), made the Garbo Mystery a per- 
manent, impenetrable thing. | wouldn’t 
say it immortalized her, though; her 
movies had already done that. 

Back when my mother was a teenager, 
Garbo was her favorite actress — a fact I 
didn’t learn until, at 14 or 15, I stumbled 
across my first Garbo picture. It hap- 
pened to be her best, the 1936 Camille, in 
which she plays Dumas’s legendary 
heroine, Marguerite Gautier, the world- 
weary courtesan who tastes true love 
when earnest young Armand Duval 
courts her with the first sincerity she’s 
ever known; she gives him up in order to 
preserve his future and is reunited with 
him just in time to die of consumption in 
his arms. 

Camille is the most famous of the 
hundreds of French melodramas written 

in the 19th century, but when Garbo 
plays it — dressed in Adrian’s magnif- 


With Melvyn Douglas in As You Desire Me: watching herself perform from a curious distance 


icent gowns, her hair in soft ringlets, in 
Cukor’s lush, beautifully appointed 
MGM version — she turns it into 
tragedy. (Even Robert Taylor, an absurd- 
ly pursed-lipped Armand with a flat 
voice and period curls, can’t spoil it.) 
Maybe adolescence is the perfect time to 
fall under the spell of this actress, who 
always seems sunk under the yoke of her 
feelings and yet endlessly generous, 
capable of dispensing them from a 
bottomless supply. I certainly did, just as 
my mother had. But I watched Camille 
again a few months ago, and my feelings 
about Garbo and about that performance 
hadn’t changed. It’s one of the most 
sensuous, affecting, emotionally complex 
pieces of acting anyone’s ever given. 

In the scene where old M. Duval 
(Lionel Barrymore) persuades her to 
leave Armand, she moves from pride and 
defensiveness through fear to the under- 
standing that, if she loves him, she has no 
choice — an insight that, as Garbo plays 
it, is a leaden weight upon her life. When 
she comes up with a plan to detach 
Armand, you see her cope with the 
horror of the damage she’s about to 
inflict on the man she adores, and the 
stabbing recognition that she knew all 
along she had no right to such happiness. 
(“Heaven might get angry” at their 
asking for more, she warned him when 
he begged her to marry him.) 

When Armand returns, she puts on a 
cold, jaded show for his benefit — she’s 
preparing him for her departure to an 
older, wealthier lover — but there’s a 
second, as she holds him to her for the 
last time, when her face reveals how 
desperately she wants to keep him. (He 


can’t see her face.) Garbo can make the 
emotional needs of a character terrifying- 
ly clear — terrifying because you know 
the world isn’t constructed to meet them; 
they're too extreme, too profound, too 
doomed. The men she loves are always, 
like Armand, like the men John Gilbert 
plays in Flesh and the Devil and Love, 
too young, too callow. 

Some performers seem to embody the 
ideas of certain writers; Lillian Gish, for 
instance, with her complex, besieged 
purity, is Dickensian. I’ve always thought 
of Garbo — with her brooding, mod- 
ernist intensity, her Duse-like inclination 
to live every moment on screen with 
every fiber of her being, her gift for 
presenting a succession of faces to the 
camera — as Pirandellian. Once, in the 
1932 As You Desire Me, she actually had 
a fling at Pirandello (a lesser known play 
of his, adapted to the screen by Gene 
Markey), and though the picture is pretty 
fearful, there’s something amazing about 
seeing the actress in material so weirdly 
apt for her temperament. 

The movie's no good for anything else 
— no one involved in it, from the 
director, George Fitzmaurice, through 
her co-stars, Melvyn Douglas and Erich 
von Stroheim, seems to have the slightest 
idea how it’s meant to be played. But 
Garbo has some fabulous scenes — in 
one, faking affection for Douglas in order 
to escape from Stroheim’s influence, you 
can see part of her suddenly pull away 
from the act she’s putting on, watching 
herself perform from a curious distance. 

The Swedish-born Garbo was dis- 
covered by the celebrated director 
Mauritz Stiller while she was a student at 
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the Royal Dramatic Theater ~School. 
She’d already made one movie, the 
comedy Peter the Tramp, in 1922; but he 
brought her to the attention of European 
audiences when he starred her opposite 
Lars Hanson in The Story of Gésta 
Berling, which came out in 1924. 

In stills from the movie, she has a 
gone-to-hell, vampy look (though she 
isn’t cast as a vamp), but she’s still 
recognizably the heavy-lidded, love- 
tormented Garbo who would become a 
goddess in her Hollywood movies, 
beginning with The Torrent in 1926. She 
made 24, among them two versions of 
Anna Karenina (the first was called Love 
and had a happy ending tacked on), A 
Woman of Affairs, Anna Christie (her 
first talkie, out of an O'Neill drama — 
and a fairly gloomy, rickety movie, not 
deserving of his reputation), Susan 
Lenox: Her Fall and Rise with Gable, 
Grand Hotel with Barrymore, Queen 
Christina with Gilbert (at the end of his 
career), Conquest with Boyer, and the 
wonderful comedy Ninotchka for 
Lubitsch. 

Ninotchka showed off a gift for 
comedy audiences hadn’t seen before, 
and it was mostly verbal. She exag- 
gerated the slightly maternal tone she’d 
often used with the men who adored her 
in her movies — a natural response to 
what, in comparison to her wounded 
worldliness, seemed like juvenile ardor 
— and clipped it, so it came across as 
both bureaucratic and schoolmistressy. 
Ninotchka is the story of how Paris and a 
handsome Parisian count (Melvyn 
Douglas, at his wittiest and most 
dashing) relax a Soviet emissary and 
release her penchant for romance; the 
movie’s set up so Garbo’s brand-new 
farceur mask can fall away and reveal the 
warm, familiar Garbo, tremulous with 
feeling, that you wanted to see all along. 

Appropriately, the best scene in the 
film isn’t the most famous one, where 
she keeps a sour puss through Douglas’s 
fervent attempts to make her chuckle 
and then laughs long and hard at his 
inadvertent pratfall. It’s the duel of 
words with Ina Claire (as her rival, a 
White Russian émigrée), where Lubitsch 
pits Broadway actress Claire’s high- 
heeled high-comedy finesse against Gar- 
bo’s emotionally saturated camera pres- 
ence. 

Ninotchka’s_ screenwriters (Charles 
Brackett, Billy Wilder, and Walter Reisch) 
wrote some of the best dialogue she ever 
got to read (or mouth) on screen. But with 
Garbo, the line itself isn’t that important 
— it’s only one small fragment of the 
performance of the line (just as it is with 
Vanessa Redgrave, her closest equivalent 
among contemporary actresses). She 
luxuriates in the fragrance of her words, 
the way she drinks in the aroma of the 
bouquet she hovers over when she first 
encounters Armand in Camille. That's 
evident in a famous Garbo-ism like “I 
think, Suzette, I’ve never been so tired in 
my life” in Grand Hotel (where she plays 
a fading ballerina resurrected by her love 
for a down-and-out baron), or in 
Clarence Brown's deluxe treatment of 
Anna Karenina, where she murmurs, 
“Not to think! Just to feel!”, or in just 
about any line she speaks in Camille — 
“It's hard to believe there is so much 
happiness in this world,” for example, 
which she gives a warm, fragile lilt. 

Stanislavski warned his actors against 
waiting for inspiration; he invented his 
system in order to provide them with a 
structure for their acting while they were 
waiting around for the Muse to make her 
unscheduled appearances. But when you 
watch Garbo, you think she must have 
lived a charmed actor's life — she’s all 
inspiration. 

Who else would have thought of 
pressing her hands together and crushing 
them against her brow, the way she does 
in Grand Hotel, to convey her throbbing 
exhaustion and her burning loneliness, 
or of kissing her beloved son’s lips with 
an erotic feverishness in Love after she’s 
kissed Vronsky for the first time, to 
suggest her terror, even at the outset of 
her affair, that she'll end up having 
to choose between them. Maybe she 
stopped acting when she felt the inspira- 
tion was gone; she wasn’t a technician, 
and she didn’t want to disintegrate, like 
so many great stars, into self-parody. 

When, in Love, John Gilbert's Vronsky 
confesses he’s jealous of Anna’s attach- 
ment to her son, she tells him, “There is 
no more... or... less... in love. I love 
you both infinitely,” There may never 
have been another film actress who 
could convince you of that line. It’s that 
quality, finally, that immortalized Garbo: 
she was the screen's infinite lover. O 














Going 
public 


What runs on PBS, 
and who chooses it? 


by Clif Garboden 


he term “public television” has 
T always carried the taint of an 

oxymoron. After all, the public 
isn’t really on public television. Neither, 
if rating figures are to be believed, does 
the public especially prefer public tele- 
vision to L.A. Law or, for that matter, 
Hunter. Yes, the public supports public 
television to a remarkable degree, but 
only up to a point. A lot of the big bucks 
come from corporate underwriters, 
without whose philanthropy the PBS 
programming landscape would be no- 
ticeably sparser. 

Back in 1954, when the bloodline 
forefather of the PBS system, WQED-TV 
in Pittsburgh, went on the air, its kickoff 
was funded largely by 60,000 individual 
$2 antes from local viewers, and the 
station called itself what it, in fact, was — 
“community owned.” Viewers pegged it 
as what they perceived it to be — 
“educational television.” 

But things have changed and grown 
since then. ‘QED’s 1988 operating budget 
was just shy of $37 million. And that’s 
nothing compared to WGBH Boston’s 
average $90 million in annual expen- 
ditures. Which in turn is a tad more than 
half what gets spent at WNET in New 
York. 

And though all these stations do still 
carry traditional “classroom” daytime 
programing, the “PBS mission” (as they 
like to call it) has long since been 
broadened to include special-interest and 
community-service programs (The Vic- 
tory Garden, Say, Brother) and (most 
costly) an intellectual alternative (Nova, 
Masterpiece Theatre, American Play- 
house, Frontline) to network primetime. 
Both the cost and scope of public TV 
have ballooned. In televisionland, PBS is 
now a full-fledged parallel universe. 

When you talk to commercial-TV 
execs about programming, the conversa- 
tions are all ratings and shares and 
dollars and demos (viewer demo- 
graphics). Manipulating marketplaces is, 
after all, the soul of the commercial TV 
industry. Without statistics about view- 
ers, there would be no advertisers. No 
advertisers, no dollars. No dollars, no 
station, and you, the viewer, would miss 
Bert Convy’s latest TV-movie. No won- 
der such facts and figures dominate the 
attention of commercial-station man- 
agers. 

It is therefore as much a shock as it is a 
relief to chat programming with the folks 
in public television, a broadcasting sector 
so determined to be pure of intent that 
“dollars” and “demos” are dirty words 
(unless they’re asking for the former or 
bragging about the latter). Public tele- 
vision isn’t there to make money for any 
reason as crude as some lightbulb 
company’s bottom line. The money 
public-broadcasting stations solicit is 
applied to higher — albeit sometimes 
vaguely expressed — purpose. It’s almost 
un-American. in concept. So even 
sophisticated TV viewers, who know 
darn well where commercial program- 
ming fare comes from, are often in the 

dark about the inner workings at places 
such as Channels 2 and 44. 

Why, for example, did those outlets 
turn into Boston’s newest oldies stations 
all of a sudden'last fall — with “cinema 
classics” dominating the Saturday-night 
line-up and trickling over into Sunday- 
dinner time? Who pays when shows 
produced by WGBH air on some 
benighted PBS station with a $3 million 
annual budget out in South Tundra, 
Idaho? It was with such simple questions 
in mind that I sat down with WGBH 
program director Kevin Harris, program 
coordinator Ron Bachman, director of 
broadcasting Dan Everett, and WGBH 
station manager David Liroff. (The 
people at WGBH felt it would take four 
important people to explain PBS pro- 
gramming to me; and it did.) I found out 
about the movies, but later on that. 

Summing up to start, Dan Everett 
explained that PBS programming deci- 
sions are the result of “a complex series 
of interrelated issues.” 








American Playhouse’s My American Cousin: it’s what 


Okay... 

Well, for one thing, there are rich PBS 
stations and poor PBS stations. WGBH, 
for exarnple, is a very rich station because 
it’s more than a station, it’s a production 
facility. (It’s also a foundation, but let’s 
not be too technical.) ‘GBH and WNET 
combined produce half of a!i PBS prime- 
time programs. WGBH itself is 
responsible for a third. That makes 
WGBH a powerful force in shaping the 
character of PBS, right? 


Television 


Yes, of course, but, then again, yes and 
no. What's produced and what's aired on 
PBS depends on “a collective-needs 
assessment cum marketplace” process. 
Said process operates under the rubric of 
the Stations Program Cooperative, and 
it’s been in place for 19 years. 

In a nutshell, PBS station execs figure 
out what their viewers need, or (within 
reason) want, or think is missing from 
the PBS line-up. For example, stations 
across the country found that viewers 
thought PBS ran too much imported 
drama, and that’s how American Play- 
house was born. The stations talk with 
one another, float ideas. 

When a number of stations admit to 
being interested in a program, they pass 
the hat to pay to produce it. To air a PBS 
production, a station has to help finance 
it. A small station might pay one percent 
of the production costs for, say, Nova, 
WGBH would pay four percent. (And 
yes, there are debtor stations that can’t 
pay the freight; but most PBS production 
money is cash up front.) Where do the 
stations get the money to fund PBS 
productions? Just where they’ve always 
said — from you, during fundraising 
drives. 

But where do Mobil Corporation and 
Merrill Lynch and all the other con- 
glomerated PBS sugar-daddies come in? 
Aha. There is another way to produce a 
PBS program. It can be underwritten. 
Mobil underwrites (read: pays for) Mas- 
terpiece Theatre. Shows that have under- 


ts is 


writers are distributed free to all PBS 
outlets — big and small. The only cost to 
the stations, in that case, is the cost of 
broadcasting the show (paying the engi- 
neers and the electric bill). That cost is, 
again, covered by you the viewer or by 
local corporate contributors. 

Some shows are products of hybrid 
funding — partially underwritten, 
partially paid for by PBS stations. Now 
that you know this, you may be able to 
decipher the funding credits that flank 
PBS programs. The phrase “you the 
viewers” or “viewer members” you 
already understand. “Member stations” 
means other PBS stations who paid to 
make a show because they wanted to air 
it. “Exxon Corporation” or somebody is 
the private underwriter trying to improve 
its image (and, don’t forget, usually 
paying less for the underwriting than it 
would spend to run an ad campaign on 
NBC). 

‘GBH program director Kevin Harris 
confesses that there are rich seasons and 
thin seasons for PBS programming, the 
difference coming from the availability 
of funding. Harris also notes that a PBS 
station faces problems local commercial 
outlets don’t. “ Miracle Planet was a great 
show,” he says. “But it was only six 
hours. I have a whole season to fill.” 

Lean years (Harris says this season is 
roughly average: “We have enough”) 
and limited series do leave voids, and 
that’s where local businesses and “you 
the viewer” come in again. Money from 
those sources allows WGBH to go out 
and shop for programs from commercial 
distributors. That's where we get things 
such as Dr. Who, Pavarotti in China, 
Great Railway Journeys of the World, the 
recent Eric Clapton concert, and the 
movie Spitial Tap. These shows are 
picked up from the same sources where 
WLVI (Channel 56) and WSBK (Channel 
38) and the local network affiliates shop, 
only Channels 2 and 44 grab the ones 

with narrow audiences, which are there- 
fore cheaper. (The fact that such shows 
run on other PBS stations is primarily 
coincidental.) 

Does carrying oddball commercial fare 
such as Spitial Tap or Dr. Who (even 
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happens when the stations talk with one another, float ideas. 
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carrying them for sound economic 
reasons) damage the holier-than-the- 
moneychangers PBS image? With some 
audience segments, yes, the WGBH 
people say, but 1) people watch (the 
Clapton concert did very well), and 2) 
though the guidelines for appropriate 
programming may not be clearly defined 
at PBS, they are clearly in place. Only a 
few stations, confesses David Liroff, have 
“lost their way and run Leave It to Beaver 
or Star Trek.” 

Programming ‘GBH’s UHF sister sta- 
tion, Channel 44, is another matter but 
one that the ‘GBH programmers are 
determined to take more and more 
seriously. For decades, WGBX enjoyed a 
reputation with WGBH program 
producers as “an assignment to Hell.” 
But in recent years, it’s gone to a full 
broadcast day, much of which is filled 
with broadcast-quality prints of old 
movies from the public-domain racks 
(Last Holiday with Alec Guinness, 
Hitchcock’s Secret Agent). WGBX also 
carries daytime repeats of primetime 
shows, mostly, says program coordinator 
Ron Bachman, so people can tape what 
they missed. Nevertheless, Channel 44 is 
the 23rd-most-watched PBS station in 
the country (out of 331). 

Now about those movies. Channel 2 
has run old movies before — about five 
years ago. The local audience (with its 
art-house taste in film) loved them, but 
then cable cropped up and created a 
competition for movies that sent the 
syndication cost of even old films 
through the roof. 

Now Ted Turner is offering pristine 
and fully restored editions of the same 
black-and-white movies he ruins by 
colorizing. This is where ‘GBH picked up 
The Thin Man series — which, airing on 
Saturday night opposite a network black 
hole, got a 4 rating (at least a point above 
average). The station now holds 50-some 
cinema-classic titles, which many Chan- 
nel 2 loyalists can’t wait to watch on 
Saturday night even though the movies 
were made in Hollywood — for money. 
The non-commercial purists out there 
will just have to understand and switch 
over to Connie Chung. 0 
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TWO TRAINS RUNNING, by August 
Wilson. Directed by Lloyd Richards. 
Set designed by Tony Fanning. Cos- 
tumes by Chrisi Karvonides. Lighting 
by Geoff Korf. With Al White, Samuel 
L. Jackson, Ella Joyce, Samuel E. 
Wright, Larry Fishburne, Sullivan 
Walker, and Leonard Parker. At the 
Yale Repertory Theatre, New Haven, 
Connecticut through April 21. 


playwright August Wilson his 

second Pulitzer Prize, but the 
writer shows no signs of slowing long 
enough to sit, let alone rest, on his 
laurels. The latest installment in his epic 
series of plays dramatizing the history of 
blacks in 20th-century America, Two 
Trains Running, is receiving its world 
premiere at the Yale Repertory Theatre; 
and it possesses the same gathering of 
exuberant, tortured storytellers whose 
voices, alternately blistering and beguil- 
ing, tap the collective wisdom and 
sorrow of their race. 


Theater 


Yet Two Trains Running, which is 
slated for the Huntington Theatre next 
season, approaches the crushing cruelties 
of racism and economic hardship dif- 
ferently from Wilson's astringent treks 
through the turn of the century (Joe 
Turner’s Come and Gone), the ‘20s (Ma 
Rainey’s Black Bottom), the ‘30s (The 
Piano Lesson), and the ‘50s (Fences). 
Taking place in 1968, a week after Martin 
Luther King was murdered, the uneven 
drama is the closest Wilson has come to 
writing a pastorale, a vision that removes 
the self-hatred, rootlessness, and anger 
afflicting his black characters. Until now, 
the playwright been the chronicler of 
spirit lost — in Two Trains Running it's 
been found. 

For Wilson, the diaspora of blacks to 
Northern cities after the Civil War was a 
cruel twist of fate — cut off from their 
culture in an alien environment, blacks 
lost their connection with their past and 
with themselves. Set in a Pittsburgh 
diner, Two Trains Running chows down 
with a collection of boisterous yet 
benighted characters who compensate 
for their underclass plight with an 
animated blend of courage and self- 
destructiveness. 

The ornery Memphis, who owns the 
greasy spoon, was run off the land he 
owned in the South by whites; his 
waitress, Risa, denies her beauty by 
slashing her legs, and regular customer 
Hambone is obsessed to the point of 
dementia with getting a ham a white 
man owes him for a paint job done years 
before. Another of the walking 
wounded, the spacy go-getter Sterling, 
has just got out of prison for a botched 
bank robbery; he’s desperately looking 
for a job so he won't have to go back to 


oisting their egg timers as well as 
H their fountain pens in honor of 

the Bard, some two dozen 
American writers set out this weekend to 
prove that brevity is indeed the soul of 
wit. 

The occasion, which marks Shake- 
speare’s birthday, on April 23, is the 
American Repertory Theatre’s gala ben- 
efit evening of one-minute plays, for 
which playwrights and would-be thes- 
pians, including William Alfred, Art 
Buchwald, Don DeLillo, John Kenneth 
Galbraith, Larry Gelbart, Stephen King, 
Arthur Kopit, David Lodge, David 
Mamet, Robert and Joan Parker, David 
Rabe, Ronald Ribman, John Updike, and 
Wendy Wasserstein, have contributed 
minuscule dramatic works. And, in case 
you're wondering what sort of dramatic 
problems can be solved in 60 seconds, 
two participants — Harvard economist 
John Kenneth Galbraith and 1989 Tony 
winner Wendy Wasserstein came 
forth to talk about their brief creations (in 
one-minute interviews, of course). 

How long does it take to write a one- 
minute play? Wendy Wasserstein, whose 
celebrated work The Heidi Chronicles 
clocks in at around two hours, spent a 
mere “pleasant evening” creating her 60- 
second entry, which she describes as 
“comedic in the Chekhovian vein.” 
Sharing its subject (if not its inspiration) 
with earlier Wasserstein works, Uncle 
Ivan is about two characters who wrestle 
with “a relationship in modern times.” 
Theme in place, and watch in hand, she 
found that the biggest creative problem 
was that “I kept thinking that I had to 


T he Piano Lesson may have landed 


Collision course 


Two Trains Running isn’t quite on track 


by Bill Marx 


GERRY GOODSTEIN/YALE REPERTORY THEATRE 
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Samuel E. Wright and Samuel L. Jackson: the showdowns fizz ou 


crime. As in Wilson’s earlier dramas, his 
figures are possessed by social and 
psychic demons — they are literally 
haunted by history. 

But in those dramas, his characters’ 
exorcisms are tragic — somehow the ‘60s 
have brought about a reconciliation 
between the Black Power movement and 
the African spiritual tradition that whisks 
evil away with few side effects. The 
garrulous spokesman for the super- 
natural, Holloway (hallowed way), yaks 
on and on about the powers of Esther, a 


woman he believes to be over three 
hundred years old. After a visit with this 
shaman, Sterling woos the self-hating 
Risa back to life as well as teaching 
Hambone that “black is beautiful.” Even 
the skeptical Memphis goes off to Esther, 
and he’s rewarded with a generous bid 
from the city (which wants to buy his 
property for urban renewal) that will 
allow him to open a new restaurant. The 
wounds of history aren’t healed — 
they’re hocus-pocused away. 

With an earth mother/deus ex 


Brief encounters 
The ART performs the minute writes of spring 


by Robin Dougherty 


Arthur Kopit: 60-second nirvana 


have a beginning, middle, and end in one 
minute.” But the unique restrictions of 
the form also proved to be advantageous: 
“Once you started writing, you knew 
there was going to be an end in sight.” 
Galbraith, who comes to playwriting 
after a distinguished career in social 
sciences, confesses that he can’t re- 
member exactly how long he sat at the 
writing table. “I must say, I thought 


MARK MORELLI_, 


David Mamet: speed-the-pen 


about it for some time.” But he does hope 
that audiences “will appreciate the brevi- 
ty of it.” And though he may be a 
newcomer to dramatic pursuits, the Paul 
M. Warburg Professor of Economics 
Emeritus at Harvard is author of some 27 
books, including the recently published 
novel A Tenured Professor. 

A long-time ART supporter (‘It’s the 
best thing in Cambridge — after 
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machina hovering off stage, the play- 
wright doesn’t bother to generate conflict 
among his non-stop talkers; a showdown 
between a numbers runner and Sterling 
fizzes out, as do Memphis’s fears about 
the city cheating him. The diner simply 
serves as a place for Memphis and 
friends to debate and spin yarns — 
nobody ever squares off. The play’s 
structure also runs aground; a melan- 
cholic act and a half ends as an 
unconvincing fairy tale. What's more, 
Wilson seems to have no interest in 
examining the ambiguities of the Black 
Power movement, which certainly had 
its share of political and tactical prob- 
lems. Not only are Wilson’s symbols 
clanging a little too loudly (Risa’s slashed 
legs, Hambone’s ham), but there’s a new, 
sanctimonious note of ideological tub- 
thumping. 

Still, the Yale Repertory Theatre 
productions of Wilson’s ambitious series 
(the stage has premiered every entry) are 
works-in-progress, and the playwright 
may deepen his vision of black em- 
powerment so that it won’t stumble into 
capriciousness or sentimentality. At this 
point, Wilson’s a little too close to Esther, 
waving a magic wand, rather than a pen, 
over his characters. Despite its obvious- 
ness, Two Trains Running is never 
completely off track. Some of its 
languorous speeches have the comic 
robustness of the playwright at his best, 
and the characterizations, though some- 
times redolent of figures in Wilson’s 
earlier plays, are full-blooded and engag- 
ing (Wilson grew up in Pittsburgh, and 
the rambling, colorful conversations 
have an autobiographical air). 

As for the Yale Repertory production, 
Lloyd Richards’s direction tends toward 
the sluggish a little too often, as do some 
of the performances, particularly Al 
White’s stolid picture of the troubled 
Memphis, Ella Joyce’s somnambulistic 
turn as Risa, and Leonard Parker's dry- 
as-dust portrait of West, an undertaker 
whose frugal ways have made him a 
fortune at the expense of his humanity. 
On the other hand, Samuel E. Wright is 
quite delightful as the gibbering 
Holloway; the young actor plays a 65- 
year-old with aplomb, supplying the 
requisite self-depreciating comic timing. 
And Larry Fishburne (who appeared in 
Spike Lee’s movie College Daze as the 
militant anti-fraternity man) gives Ster- 
ling’s inarticulate search for identity a 
grace and dignity that belies the charac- 
ter’s overwrought simplicity. 

Even with these two strong actors, 
Two Trains Running never earns its final 
chug into racial uplift. In a discussion 
after the performance, Wilson said the 
title’s two trains began to mean more and 
more to him as he wrote the play — they 
are life and death, assimilation and 
independence, Malcolm X and Martin 
Luther King. Let’s hope he'll work out a 
way to keep all these dramatic engines 
stoked — he’s one of the few American 
playwrights who can. 0 


Harvard”), the economist explains that 
he was cajoled into contributing a work 
by ART artistic director Robert Brustein 
and found the experience “extremely 
enjoyable.” His play, which he describes 
as “shorter” than anything else he’s 
written, concerns a telephone call to 
George Bush from a mysterious historical 
figure. “It’s a very serious comic 
dialogue, in which the comedy exists in 
the truth.” 

But the Lilliputian comedies are more 
than mere theatrical exercises. The idea 
behind the one-minute plays is to raise 
money for the playwriting program at 
the ART Institute for Advanced Theatre 
Training. Each tiny play gets its own 
production on the evening of the benefit, 
replete with actors from the ART Com- 
pany and Institute. Also featured as part 
of the gala is a “Bard’s Birthday Supper,” 
held at Upstairs at the Pudding, followed 
by live auction of 10 theatrical items, in 
which a walk-on part in an ART 
Mainstage production, a trip to the 1991 
Tony Awards, and a made-to-order 
costume from an ART design are on 
offer. And if you'd like to own a signed 
manuscript of one of the 60-second 
wonders, they’re available for silent 
bidding through April 23. Once you buy 
one, you can perform it at home. It won’t 
take but a minute. O 


(Tickets for the evening of one-minute 
plays start at $35; tickets for the “Bard's 
Birthday Supper,” with priority seating at 
the play festival, start at $125. You can 
make a reservation by calling the ART 
box office at 547-8300.) 
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“THE BEST OF MUMMENSCHANZ.” 
Originally created by Andres Bossard, 
Floriana Frassetto, and Bernie Schurch. 
With Barbara Karger, Peter Locher, and 
Thomas Prattki. Presented by the Bank 
of Boston Celebrity Series at the 
Colonial Theatre, through April 29. 


own world, but Mummenschanz 

don’t just settle for making a new 
planet. The acclaimed mask-mime 
troupe populate their globe with a gentle, 
surrealistic bestiary, a creepy, crawly 
congregation of slithering tubes, 
promenading balloons, and hippity-hop- 
ping plastic. 

And it’s easy to see why we can’t get 
enough of the, group’s newfangled 
animals and humanoids. Mum- 
menschanz draw on our childhood 
dreams of inanimate objects taking on a 
life of their own, our fantasies of 
anthropomorphizing everything around 
us, as if we were handing out the gift of 


uring the ‘50s and early ‘60s, 
D Harvard math instructor Tom 

Lehrer gained notoriety beyond 
Cambridge for his music, mixing 
sociopolitical satire with pop-music gen- 
re parody to create hilariously shocking 
David Lynch-like visions of the terrors 
lurking beneath the surface of American 
complacence and conformity. In an era 
that eschewed moral ambiguity, Lehrer 
earned a spot on the topical comedy TV 
series That Was The Week That Was and 
widespread popularity among those with 
a taste for the perverse. 

So it’s easy to see why, despite the 
upheavals of the ‘60s and ’70s, he would 
enjoy a revival now. Hence Cameron 
Mackintosh and Robin Ray’s Tom- 
foolery (at Norwell’s Nickerson Theatre 
through May 5), a revue with four singers 
re-creating Lehrer’s music and stage 
patter. 

Tomfoolery would seem to be an 
unexpected choice for the always tasteful 
family atmosphere of the Disney-like 
alpine chalet that is the Nickerson 
Theatre. In the manifesto reproduced in 
the front of the program of every 
Nickerson show, J. Arnold Nickerson 
calls his theater a place “where all is 
pleasant, where one can experience a 
dimension different from daily life,” 
whose productions “will be devoid of 
offensive content, since we feel it un- 
necessary to add such items as excessive 
vulgarity or violence to a world in which 
there is a surplus of such things.” 

This does not sound like a venue for 
songs that celebrate drugs, prostitution, 
sado-masochism, incest, pornography, 
bigotry, cruelty to animals, and nuclear 
holocaust. The Nickerson’s suburban 
subscribers would probably not expect to 
hear songs about homicidal maniacs like 
the druggist who “killed his mother-in- 
law and ground her up. real well/And 
sprinkled just a bit/Over each banana 
split,” or the Irish lass who killed 
everyone in her family, including 


I t’s said that real artists create their 
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They take what look like overgrown beanbags, pipe einen, and garbage bags and come up with one of the greatest Z zoos in the cosmos. 


Prime-time lien 


A worthy “Best of Mummenschanz’ 


by Bill Marx 


life to all comers. When I was a kid, I 
swore my bedroom dresser could chase 
me around the room — which shows the 
meager limits of my imagination. Mum- 
menschanz take what look like over- 
grown beanbags, pipe cleaners, and 
garbage bags and come. up with one of 
the greatest zoos in the cosmos. 

I must admit that after seeing the 
group a number of times, I was prepared 
to sit stoically while the dada-esque 
creatures went through their familiar 
hoops, especially since this latest edition 
is billed as a “best of” collection. 

But at the first sight of my old favorites, 
I was as enchanted as the adoring kids in 


Playing 


the audience, who cheered for the blob 
creature as it tenaciously seesawed its 
way onto a platform; who moaned over 
the tragic romance between two ends of a 
rug; who swooned at the ghostly dance 
of the jellyfish creature across the stage; 
who laughed at the stupendous slug 
people, a pair of gargantuan fatties who 
take a couple of lugubrious swings at 
each other before. getting a pair of 
balloon heads and calling*it quits. This 
time around, I noticed that much of the 
show’s delight is sheer amazement at the 
simple fact of movement: how the trio of 
mimes maneuver these unearthly shapes 
so dexterously is as mysterious as the 


it safe 


Tomfoolery; The Dangerous Way To Cook 


by Gary Susman 


her baby brother; she “served them up as 
an Irish stew/And invited the neighbors 
in.” 

Lyrics like those quoted above did 
elicit groans of disgust from the 
Nickerson audience at the performance | 
saw. But few other lines did. No, there 
were good-natured guffaws aplenty for 
this rollicking, zany, romp through the 
Lehrer songbook. One patron even called 
the show “cute,” which indeed it was. 

Tom Lehrer “cute”? 


Aisle 
hopping 


Maybe we're so jaded now that 
Lehrer’s musical mayhem doesn’t faze us 
anymore. But I find it’s still painful to 
hear songs like “National Brotherhood 
Week,” about how hating everyone not 
of your religion or ethnicity is “as 
American as apple pie.” Perhaps people 
think that Lehrer’s songs, written be- 
tween 25 and 40 years ago, have lost their 
satirical topicality and become historical 
curios? Well, some have (“New Math,” or 
“So Long Mom,” with its allusions to 
Huntley and Brinkley), but many remain 
relevant (“Send the Marines” could be 
about Panama), and “Pollution” was 
even years ahead of its time. 

No, I think when it comes to making 
Tom Lehrer safe for democracy, the most 
likely culprit is director Barry Gallo. He 
has his singer-dancers — Kemp Harris, 
Jackie Krim, Kris Shaw, and June Baboian 


— turn every number into a broad, 
vaudevillean gesture. Only one of the 27 
songs is delivered straight-faced (by the 
two accompanists, in fact); Gallo has 
decided that the rest require outrageous 
costumes, oversized props, and exag- 
gerated deliveries. Every funny line is 
telegraphed and therefore robbed of its 
sting. The result is a show filled with 
boffo production values that is safe, 
homogenized, and tame enough to meet 
the Nickerson’s standards. (You still 
might want to leave the kids at home, but 
only because they wouldn’t get most of 
the jokes.) 

The four performers, especially Harris, 
are certainly engaging and talented. It’s 
good that they enunciate Lehrer’s lyrics 
meticulously, so that you'll catch them 
all. (Lehrer may well be the nimblest 
lyricist to wield a rhyming dictionary 
since W.S. Gilbert — a comparison 
invoked by Lehrer’s jaw-breaking “The 
Elements,” which lists the entire periodic 
table to the tune of Arthur Sullivan's 
“Modern Major General.” In “The 
Vatican Rag,” about Vatican II-era at- 
tempts to modernize Catholic ritual, 
Lehrer suggests that you “Do whatever 
steps you want if/You have cleared them 
with the pontiff,” or go to the con- 
fessional booth, where “the guy who’s 
got religion’ll/Tell you if your sin’s 
original.”’) 

Unfortunately, the performers make 
the lyrics clear by singing every syllable 
as a staccato exactly on the beat (rather 
than swinging them, as Lehrer used to, 
making it sound that he was enjoying 
himself), or by slowing the music down 
to a dirge-like tempo. This rigid delivery 
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idea of these things locomoting at all. 

The second half of the program is 
dedicated to Mummenschanz’s new 
‘Adam, a human-like creature who may 
have note pads, rolls of bathroom paper, 
or strands of colored string as eyes, ears, 
and mouth. The attraction here isn’t 
primal so much as psychological — the 
comical limitations of communications 
are wryly satirized when a would-be 
lover’s words are reams of toilet paper 
cascading to the ground. 

This note of frustration reminded me 
that this “best of” compilation has left 
out the troupe’s moodier, more melan- 
cholic pieces. Too many of the bits are 
humorous, which makes the evening 
predictably cuddly. But that’s my only 
quibble about a show that serves up 
ecstatic wish-fulfillment fantasies like 
the finale, a duel between a pair of mimes 
whose faces are mounds of pliable putty 
— they can mold their mugs any way 
they like. Who doesn’t dream of do-it- 
‘yourself plastic surgery? Oo 


robs the songs of any real feeling or 
spontaneity. Only the undilutable horror 
of “We Will All Go Together When We 
Go” (about mutually assured destruc- 
tion) and the billows of real smoke that 
had patrons gagging during “Pollution” 
remain to remind Tomfoolery’s audience 
that Lehrer’s music was once considered 
blackly comical, instead of merely car- 
toonish. 

The Dangerous Way To Cook (at the 
New Ehrlich Theatre through April 28), a 
mostly improvisational comedy show, 
proves no more dangerous than Tom- 
foolery. Its five actors (Richard 
Averbuch, Greta Cowan, Phil Lebovits, 
Justine Lewis, and Christine Romeo) and 
three musicians (Welton Barker, Rob 
Levit, and James A. Whitney) are clearly 
adept at creating clever, elaborate 
sketches and appropriate music from the 
most minimal audience suggestions. The 
occasional scripted bits are good, like the 
women playing Macbeth’s witches mak- 
ing yuppie cuisine, or Averbuch doing a 
hilarious pantomime to Graeme Edge’s 
spacy poem at the end of the Moody 
Blues’ song “Nights in White Satin.” (At 
the performance I saw, some bits had to 
be cut because of Christine Romeo's 
illness-related absence, but the troupe 
compensated well during the improvisa- 
tions.) 

Only trouble is, the improvisations are 
just not that funny. The ostensible 
highlight of the show (performed, inex- 
plicably, before intermission), is an entire 
one-act play created from audience 
suggestions. The one I saw was about an 
Olympic swimmer taking drugs to con- 
trol her bulimia. These are inherently 
unfunny premises, no matter how 
creative or well-executed. A Passover 
sketch started out amusing but lost comic 
steam and turned into a soggy matzoh 
ball. Leavening The Dangerous Way To 
Cook's improvisations with spicier 
humor would make the show more 
appetizing. O 
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COURTESY OF VICTORIA MUNROE GALLERY 


Robert Ferrandini, In between a corrosive state and a disappearing soul (1989) 


Earth angels 


Three members of the new breed of landscape artist 


by Rebecca Nemser 


“ROBERT FERRANDINI.” At Gallery 
NAGA, from April 26 to May 19, and at 
“Massachusarts” at the Boston Center 
for the Arts, from April 27 to June 10. 


“PRILLA BRACKETT: DRAWINGS 
AND PAINTINGS FROM THE AMA- 
ZON.” At the Bunting Institute Gal- 
lery, Cambridge, through April 26. 


“SITE LINES.” A temporary landscape 
art project by Marty Cain. At the 
Radcliffe Quadrangle, Cambridge. The 
installation will be erased by lawn 
mowers on May 13. 


ne of the great images of this 
O century is the first picture of the 

earth that NASA weather satel- 
lite TIROS (Television Infrared Observa- 
tion Satellite) brought back in 1960. That 
picture changed public perception of the 
earth. The home planet no longer 
seemed vast and endless — it looked 
fragile and finite, a beautiful little emer- 
ald ball swimming alone in the dark and 
empty night. 

In the last few years, a new romantic 
vision of landscape has emerged, tinged 
with a melancholy sense that nature is 
disappearing. 

I talked to three Boston artists who live 
in the city but dream of forests and 
underground waterways. Their work 
looks very different, but each expresses a 
sense of connection to the earth and a 
concern for its survival. And that’s what 
Earth Day is all about. 

Robert Ferrandini’s paintings show 
nature as sublime — vast and over- 
whelming, dark and mysterious. 

“I've never seen anything like this in 
my life,” says Ferrandini, pointing at one 
of his landscapes. “It’s all coming from 
here.” He points to his head. “From 
memory and from paintings. George 
Inness. Watteau. Corot. From fairy tales, 
from childhood — from imagining. The 
way I see it, it’s the landscape of the 
mind.” 

Relatively Speaking, It’s Déjeuner Sur 
L‘Herbe shows a grove of gorgeous leafy 
trees in a dark green forest. A light wedge 
of pale blue sky gently parts the trees. In 
the foreground is a small round table, 
and on the table are some golden apples 
and three books about artists who have 
influenced the way Ferrandini looks at 
nature: Giorgione, Cézanne, Watteau. 
“Landscape talks about the time. It’s sort 
of a barometer of what is going on. The 
loss of the land. What I’m doing is a 
tradition going back hundreds of years. 
James Fenimore Cooper. Robin Hood. 
Hiawatha.” 

Buildings often appear in Ferrandini’s 
landscapes, especially the housing proj- 
ect where he grew up in East Boston, a 
little, hox of solid geometry with a _ 
like grid of windows. “I love Boston. [am 


rooted in this damn place and I make no 
bones about it. It’s in everything I do.” 

A painting called In between a cor- 
rosive state and a disappearing soul 
shows the project floating between the 
Suffolk County Superior Courthouse 
and the Holy Redeemer Church, which 
he attended as a child. The church is 
light, lyrical, and almost transparent; 
light glows through its windows. The 
courthouse is dark and massive, almost 
disappearing in a dark black cloud of acid 
rain. The two big buildings rise up above 
a pale misty canyon, a chasm in the 
earth. 

“Monument Valley,” he says, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. “Lots of landscapes 
came to me from the movies. Fort 


Apache. Red River. Cheyenne Autumn. 


Art 


The Searchers. The idea of the search — 


which is what I do as a painter. I go into 
it. I search.” 
ad * * 

Prilla Brackett visited the Amazon 
jungle on a family trip to Colombia to see 
the family of an exchange student at 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin. “My initial 
reaction was that it was too green,” she 
says. But she spent most of her year as a 
Bunting Fellow in the studio, working 
from photographs to re-create the jungle 
in black ink and gray pastels, white paint 
and charcoal. Her drawings trace the 
play of light falling through the lavish 
vegetation of the rain forest. 

“These are romantic landscapes. It’s 
not my daily visual vocabulary. I give 


myself to this jungle to work with, and 
live with, and be alone with, while living 
a fragmented kind of life in an urban 
environment, juggling lots of different 
things. It’s a way for me to be centered. 
There’s a stillness here, even though 
there’s a lot of visual confusion. There’s a 
meditative quality. And those big trees 
with those big sensuous twisty roots — 
there’s an erotic quality to them. I don’t 
know if you see it.” I do. 

Brackett’s drawings show a moment of 
stillness in the dance of a world that is 
constantly growing. The smooth white 
vines twist and curl around the trees like 
lovers embracing. The thin trunks reach 
up to the light; their enormous roots hug 
the ground. Sunlight filters down 
through the big leaves like light shining 
through the windows of a Gothic ca- 
thedral. 

“I’m not a spiritual person — but I 
think I’m becoming one. And this isn’t 
political art — but I hope they will 
remind people that we have to nurture 
and cherish places like jungles for the 
survival of our planet.” 

* a” * 

The Radcliffe Quadrangle is a blank 
space the size of a city block, surrounded 
by gloomy pseudo-Colonial brick build- 
ings. It’s neither a desert nor a garden — 
just a patch of earth covered by a low 
blanket of brown grass. 

But Marty Cain, an environmental 
artist who is an artist-in-residence at 
Radcliffe this year, says that the Quad is a 
vortex of earth energy. She has painted 
blue and yellow lines on the ground, 
reaching to a white painted maze at the 
center of the Quad. “It’s a labyrinth and 
it’s meant to be run or walked,” she says. 


APRIL 20, 1990 


We start to walk the maze. 

Cain, a smali blonde woman with 
sparkly blue eyes, tells me she’s a 
dowser. “My grandfather taught me how 
to find water with a stick, and I’ve been 
doing it ever since.” She dowsed the 
Quad and discovered a water dome 
beneath its surface. “The blue lines 
represent the water streams. The yellow 
lines are earth energy lines. The rings of 
the labyrinth are the radiations of energy 
from the center of the dome.” 

We reach the center of the maze. “It’s 
so irrational — that’s what I love about it. 
Can’t you feel it?” I do feel something — 
a sense of uplift. From the side, the 
labyrinth looked completely flat, but 
now I feel that I am standing on top of a 
hill. When I walk back, it seems to slope 
down. 

“The earth is a living being — it’s Gaia. 
It’s alive. Walking the labyrinth is one 


way to communicate with her. Running 
is even better.” We run. This time, the 
sensation of ascending and descending is 
even stronger. Afterward, I feel exhilarat- 
ed. Is it earth energies or just endorphins? 
It doesn’t matter — I feel great. 

“The earth is alive,” says Cain. “If we 
don’t get back in touch with what the 
ancients knew, we're not going to make 
it, man.” 0 
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P eter Wolf. A party dog, right? For 





17 and a half years with Boston’s J. 

Geils Band he was one of bare- 
knuckled rock’s most flamboyant 
frontmen, howling out hits like “House 
Party” and “Centerfold.” When J. Geils, 
Magic Dick, and the boys played the 
music that turned concert halls into 
raving frathouses, all eyes were on Wolf 
as he leapfrogged across the stage or 
whirled ‘round on one foot spewing 
nonsensical song intros about everything 
from true love to how he musta got lost, 
somewhere along the line. 

These days Wolf's squarely back on 
the path, making the best rock and roll he 
has since he split with the Geils band, in 
1983. But after some eight years away 
from the stage, he seems — at least in 
conversation — a more serious animal. 
Which figures. As the ‘80s played out, he 
watched the Geils band crumble, saw his 
second solo album (Come As You Are) 
implode in a marketing vacuum created 
by a record-company shake-up, and 
consequently had to scrap the tour he’d 
planned in 1987; and, like the rest of us, 
this 44-year-old Bronx-raised son of a 
song peddler and a political activist 
watched his country tumble deeper into a 
cesspool of poverty and avarice. 

. Which doesn’t mean Wolf's new Up to 
No Good! (MCA, all formats) is no fun. 
“You have to maintain that kind of 
sensibility; that’s essential to rock and 
roll,” the singer and songwriter main- 
tains. It’s just that on this album, the fist- 


Music 


waving R&B-based rowdyism that’s 
always been a big part of Wolf's persona 
is tempered by a more sobered outlook. 

Take “Lost in Babylon.” On the surface 
it seems like a rough-edged ode to 
nightlife. “It’s a pure rock-and-roll song, 
with a kind of townie sensibility — 
Friday night, let’s get ripped up! But it 
also has a little more observant sense of 
the city and the kind of madness of cities 
to it,” Wolf explains. “I mean, these days, 
you go outside and anything goes. Elm 
Street ain’t just on Elm Street anymore. 
You can be in a shopping mall and some 
guy comes in with an Uzi and chops it to 
bits.” 

But Wolf's concerns run beyond ran- 
dom violence. Lyrics like “Just lookin’ 
‘round here/Is makin’ me sick/This town 
is tired and broken/And too late to 
fix/It’s all comin’ down/Brick by brick,” 
from the blues-derived “River Runs 
Dry,” capture the sort of defeat and 
hopelessness many urban residents feel. 

“It's a frightening thing for me,” says 
Wolf, who still lives in Boston. “When 
you travel around the country you just 
see cities, that are shutting down. 
Nothing is made primarily in this coun- 
try any more. The places of industry are 
bring turned into yuppie condos. Tech- 
nology is leaving for Japan and Korea. 
And you hear that it’s because American 
workers are lazy. Well, it’s the corporate 
leadership in places like Detroit that are 
telling the American worker what to do. 
And the corporate elite is blind to that 
fact. 

“The whole of American leadership 
has disintegrated. You see these religious 
talk shows where people send millions of 
dollars to men that everyone knows are 
charlatans; there’s talk of building a 
trillion-dollar Star Wars system to defend 
us from an enemy that doesn’t exist; and 
the basic needs of the American people 
have been sold down the.drain. 

“We hear about the greedy ‘80s — it’s 
true. There’s such abundant wealth and 
such abundant poverty; it’s perverse, it’s 
insane. The Nixon and Reagan regimes 
have just cut away at services — 
hospitals, education, parks ... they're 
degenerating, and the inner cities have 
been hit the hardest. A lot of the racial 
achievements of the ‘60s have been 
reversed, which causes incredible ten- 
sion. You can’t drive up Blue Hill Avenue 
or through Watts and understand how 
people can live. How are they going to 
get health care and be educated? 

“And many of the people who haven't 
been hit by this yet have bought into the 
whole thing, this idea that everything's 
fine. It’s a very sad trap this country’s 
fallen into. You see the changes in 
Russia? It’s not that Russia’s now willing 
to be free. The people just want more of 
the economic pie, and the US has 
allowed itself to give up its share because 
of bad priorities. It’s like the Hendrix 
song: six has become nine. 

“Some of my contemporaries get crazy 
about the rain forests and hunger in 


Life of the party 


Peter Wolf is still Up to No Good! 


by Ted Drozdowski 


places like Ethiopia, and I admire that. 
But I don’t think you have to travel too 
far in this city to see a lot of intense 
poverty and things that need to be 
addressed. I remember growing up in 
New York in the ‘60s and hearing 
Malcolm X talk about the Movement. 
And the Movement was exciting, be- 
cause it wasn’t just for blacks. It ad- 
dressed the needs of women, Vietnam, 
all the priorities. And I think we've lost 
our priorities. People are interested in 
getting their money in the bank, getting 
only their own security. And I find it 
shameful and perverted, 

“The state our country’s in now 
reminds me of the ant and the grasshop- 
per. The ants are working hard to store 
up food for winter, and the grasshopper 
just says, ‘Don’t worry, everything’s 
cool.’ And soon enough, it’s winter, and 
the grasshopper realizes that his river has 
done run dry.” 

Which brings us back around to the 
blues-rooted song “River Runs Dry,” 
which was the stimulus for Wolf's 
soliloquy. From its opening swirl of 
scale-based, minor-key guitar and key- 
boards, and floating harmonica, it’s an 
obvious display of Wolf's roots. Together 
with tunes like the rousing “99 Worlds,” 
which blends the spheres of Motown 
artist Edwin Starr (“War”) and Philly 
soulman Thom Bell; the three-chord 
bash-out “Go Wild”; the soul-plucked 
ballad “Women Are Lonely”; and the 
title cut, a funky slammer for which Wolf 
feels a debt to James Brown, Up to No 
Good! brims with the kind of music Wolf 
hasn’t made since the Geils days — an 
old-fashioned mainstream rock album 
that’s a worthy companion to the Rolling 
Stones’ Steel Wheels. 

“We tried to make Up to No Good! a 
sort of primal rock-and-roll record with a 
lot of the influences that helped form 
some of the Geils and Stones music: a lot 


Making his best rock and roll since he split with the J. Geils Band 


of early R&B with a soul sense of song 
construction, the kind of forms used by 
Burt Burns and Jerry Ragavoy, and Thom 
Bell. And also some of the influences 
from my early days with the Halluci- 
nations, my first Boston band. In 
particular, two of the songwriters I 
collaborated with in Nashville, Robert 
White Johnson and Taylor Rhodes, were 
frustrated, like myself, with how generic 
rock and roll writing has become — 
songs like ‘We Built This City on Rock ‘n’ 
Roll,’/ or the grand rock ballad that 
everyone does now. So this was our way 
of making an honest rock-and-roll rec- 
ord.” 

But even that’s proving problematic. “I 
consider my music pretty mainstream,” 
Wolf reasonably observes. “I try to put 
some meat and potatoes in it, but it’s 
straight-ahead stuff. Yet it’s interesting 
how resistant radio is today to this kind 
of rock and roll. In Boston there’s been 
support by commercial radio, because I 
know a lot of people here, but through- 
out the rest of the country there’s a very 
conservative trend. 

“Rock and roll has become generic and 
conservative, just what it wasn’t sup- 
posed to be. Between dance music and 
these power ballads, I don’t think there’s 
much that’s real rock and roll on the 
charts anymore. And I think the only 
reason Steel Wheels got accepted on 
CHR and Top 40 radio was because of 
the grandeur of the concert dates and a 
lot of politicking by Columbia Records.” 
So even as Wolf begins to audition 
players for a tour, he’s expecting to fight 
a long uphill battle with Up to No Good! 

Wolf's first solo album, 1984’s Lights 
Out, was essentially a dance-party rec- 
ord: the result of hanging out and writing 
with Boston R&B hitmen Michael Jonzun 
(of the Jonzun Crew) and Maurice Starr 
(the dynamo behind New Edition and 


New Kids on. the Block), and learning 
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about drum machines and sequencers. 
The album peaked at number 42 on the 
Billboard charts and sent two singles into 
the Top 40. 

His next LP, 1987’s Come As You Are, 
reflected Wolf's interest in returning to a 
live-band sound. He booked a hand- 
picked group into a Boston hotel, taught 
them 20 songs, cut 15 or 16, and picked 
his favorites. But as soon as the album 
was released, Capitol-EMI Records 
began an extensive overhaul that left 
Wolf's recording stranded without 
promotion. It peaked at 54 on the charts, 
and an already scheduled tour was 
scrapped. 

Wolf has spent the last few years 
switching labels, relaxing (he’s still fre- 
quents Boston rock clubs), traveling, 
writing tunes, and making Up to No. 
Good! Throughout all that, and nearly 
two decades fronting the Geils band, he 
has remained a devoted Bostonian. He 
moved to the city in “1964 or ‘65, to 
attend the museum school.” His first 
roommate was another art student, 
filmmaker David Lynch. “We had a small 
apartment on Hemenway Street — one 
little room with a bunk bed. David was 
pretty straight. He was fresh out of 
fraternities and was into having dates 
come by and drinking beer while they 
listened to the Beach Boys. I was into 
getting totally whacked out and listening 
to Thelonious Monk. I ended up leaving 
first.” 

Decades later, Wolf recognized his old 
roomie in an issue of Rolling Stone and 
passed him a note and a gift of a book 
through a cameraman who was a mutual 
acquaintance. “I got a little note back: 
‘Dear Pete, Thanks for the book. I’d love 
to see you. It’s been such a long time. I 
look forward to getting together with you 
and talking about old times. David. PS: 
You still owe me $18 for rent.’ And he 
meant it, too! 

“When we finally got together for 
dinner, he remembered all this stuff I’d 
forgotten about. Like one time, we 
decided on a whim to go to this place I 
knew for really cheap beers; it just 
happened to be in New York. So we 
drove this one-ton truck to New York 
and spent the night drinking nickel beers 
and crashing at my parents’ place in the 
Bronx. He remembered every detail — 
even throwing up in the back of the 
truck.” 

Wolf started hitting loft parties on 
weekends; one night when someone got 
too drunk to remember the lyrics to 
“Statesboro Blues,” he stepped up to the 
microphone. ‘From that day, I stopped 
painting,” he says. He joined the Halluci- 
nations, a band who were into Indian 
ragas and blues, and jumped into the 
then-vibrant club scene. The famed 
Boston Tea Party was just starting; clubs 
dotted Washington Street and the down- 
town area, extended through Roxbury, 
and surrounded the area colleges. “There 
seemed to be hundreds of places where 
you could play, and rents weren't ex- 
pensive then, so if a club was only half 
full, nobody cared.” 

When most of the members of the 
Hallucinations left Boston one summer to 
go on “spiritual findings,” Wolf and 
drummer Stephen Bladd remained be- 
hind. Wolf hit the coffeehouses per- 
forming solo and with his blues-playing 
pal Paul Geremiah, a talented Rhode 
Islander who's still a staple of the 
region’s acoustic circuit. One night at a 
Charles Street coffeehouse they ran 
across guitarist J. Geils, bassist Danny 
Klein, and harpman Magic Dick. Im- 
pressed with their stripped-down Chi- 
cago sound, Wolf netted them and Bladd, 
and the five split for a Montreal boarding 
house where they jammed by day and 


‘ which they used as a base for gigging at 


night. When they returned to Boston, 
they were the J. Geils Band. 

During the band’s first 18 months, 
Wolf doubled as one of the first DJs on 
WBCN, running an all-night R&B show. 
The midnight-to-6-a.m. radio shift was 
tailored for Wolf, “being the insomniac 
that I am.” One of his most ardent fans 
was Van Morrison, who was living with 
his wife and child on Green Street in 
Cambridge writing Astral Weeks. “He 
was literally broke, so he would come 
over to my place to use the phone and 
we'd hang out, listening to records; and 
then he picked up and headed on to 
Woodstock.” 

But Wolf, for 25 years now, has 
remained as faithful to Boston as he has 
to rock and roll. And when he returns to 
the stage — his element — to support Up 
to No Good! with live appearances, he’s 
one party dog who'll doubtless have little 
trouble remembering his old tricks. O 
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ABDULLAH IBRAHIM & EKAYA: 
TAKING THE RIVER HOME 


ore than 25 years ago, jazz critic Martin 

Williams wrote that he would use tenor 

saxophonist Sonny Rollins to introduce 
jazz to a middle-aged uncle who wanted to know 
“Where's the melody in jazz?” If you wanted to do 
the same thing with contemporary jazz, you might 
start with pianist-composer Abdullah Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim, a Cape Town native who fled 
apartheid in 1962, blends South African dance 
rhythms and melodies, Duke Ellington’s timbral 
palette, and spirituals into an emotionally direct 
music that’s alternately dance-hall revel and 
church processional. It tugs at the heart and mind 
with equal strength. Ibrahim has been preaching 
this international gospel for several decades in 
solo concerts, trios, and big bands, but never to as 
great effect as with his current octet, Ekaya. 

With Ekaya, whose name means “home” in 
several southern African dialects, you can whistle 
the tunes, tap your foot to the beat, and hear jazz 
musicians who value lyricism and concise soloing. 
The latest Ekaya release, African River (Enja), is 
their strongest since the ensemble’s 1982 debut. 

The original horn section — trombonist Dick 
Griffin, tenor player Ricky Ford, baritone sax- 
ophonist Charles Davis, and altoist Carlos Ward 
— shouted Ibrahim’s song-like melodies and 
muscled their way through solos with revival- 
meeting fervor. Ward was especially attuned to 
Ibrahim’s affecting mix of laughter and tears. The 
bass-drum combo of Cecil McBee and Ben Riley 
struck a neat balance, with Riley floating the beat 
and McBee burrowing inside the grooves. Ekaya’s 
homonymous debut was both celebratory and 
dignified, but you could feel the ensemble 
straining against the muted, over-solemn at- 
mosphere of their second album, Water from an 
Ancient Well, from 1986. 

Except for Ibrahim, the band on this third album 
is entirely new. The front line now is trombonist 
Robin Eubanks; Howard Johnson on baritone 
saxophone, tuba, and trumpet; John Stubblefield 
on tenor and flute; and Horace Alexander Young 
on alto and soprano saxes and piccolo. Buster 
Williams and South African drummer Brian 
Alexander are the rhythm team. 

They've put their personal stamp on Ibrahim’s 


ABC: 
COCKTAILS ON THE HOUSE 


he house-music amoeba has sucked British 
i popsters ABC into its throbbing maw, and 
the results are not altogether dissatisfying. 
With their fifth album, Up (PolyGram), Martin 
Frye and Mark White demonstrate that their acute 
ability to spin happy pop airs (as evidenced in 
earlier hits like “The Look of Love (Part One)” and 
“Poison Arrow”’) is still intact, but in a heavy-duty 
dance context that serves a different function. 
Rather than cavorting around for their own sake, 
the melodies now keep the onslaught of syn- 
thesized sounds at bay as well as break up the 
rhythmic monotony of the house beat. 

What goes around comes around, and Up 
smacks of the influence of myriad styles that are 
dead but not quite forgotten. Several cuts recall 
some of the better dance-pop hits of the ‘70s and 
early ‘80s. “One Better World” could sit com- 
fortably between Gloria Gaynor’s “I Will Survive’ 
and “Strawberry Letter 23,” by the Brothers 
Johnson; “The Real Thing” picks up where the 
Pointer Sisters’ “Jump” left off. However, the 
production work on Up is clean and free of 
gratuitous electronic do-jiggers. 

There’s also a flourish of melodrama present, a 
congenital condition common to all of Bryan 
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* Abdullah Ibrahim: alternately dance-hall revel and church processiona 


music, playing with more finesse than the original 
group. The horns are smooth without being slick, 
the bass playing is lighter, and the drumming is 
less jazzy and more South African. Eubanks plays 
a mellow, burnished trombone, Stubblefield coils 
smoothly like smoke, Howard Johnson makes the 
elephantine baritone dance nimbly and the 
trumpet dart and feint. Young, who sounds a lot 
like Carlos Ward at times, plays with a bright tone 
and wide vibrato; he’s the band’s melodicist. 
Williams and Alexander are a reverse image of 
McBee and Riley. 

Ibrahim, as he usually does with Ekaya, takes a 
back seat, frequently laying out in favor of the 
soloist and rhythm. When he does play, it’s to feed 
chords (he sometimes sounds like Horace Silver), 
establish a groove, or set the mood with an 
introduction. With more multi-instrumentalists in 
the band, his arrangements have more color and a 
distinctly Ellingtonian cast. 

African River covers the range of the band’s 
book. The ghost of Ellington hovers closest on the 
longest cuts, “African River” and “Duke 88.” 
These two tracks showcase the soloists, with 
Young taking a more swing-influenced melodic 
turn and Johnson pulsing and swirling in bebop 
glory on “African River.” 

Ibrahim has a talent for writing ballads, and this 
disc has two of his best. With lyrics and the right 
singer, “Joan — Capetown Flower” would make a 
terrific Motown-style love song. Again altoist 
Young distinguishes himself with his singing tone 
and a warm, intimate solo. “The Wedding,” 
perhaps Ibrahim’s greatest ballad, was practically 
owned by Carlos Ward in the past. He got closer to 
the vulnerability and courage in the face of 
tragedy at its core than anyone else. Young’s 
rendition of it here is heartfelt but can’t equal 
Ward's. 

Throughout the album, drummer Alexander 
and bassist Williams give the Cape Town rhythms 
the bubbling smoothness and gentle momentum 
they need. Alexander’s brushwork tickles the beat 
along especially well on the most South-African- 
sounding cut, “Chisa.” The sound of their 
interplay is a strong reminder of where the roots of 
this music, and Ibrahim himself, still lie — a 
reminder that Ibrahim was playing a world-music 
synthesis decades before it became fashionable. 
And on African River, the experience shows. 

— Ed Hazell 


a well-made daiquiri, Martin Frye’s vocals are light 
and kind of fruity, with an unexpected punch. If 
musical cocktails are not your cup of tea, then Up 
is probably not for you; but as a sensitive slab of 
carefully assembled, infectious dance tracks, it’s 
quite smashing. 

In addition to the usual balmy love themes, 
ABC also try their hands at consciousness-raising, 
with marginal success. Many of the tunes on Up 
evoke images of social and romantic strife from a 
safe distance, avoiding a more in-your-face 
approach like rap. 

Unfortunately, that undermines the points ABC 
are trying to make. The earnest exuberance of 
“One Better World” totally upstages the concern 
expressed in its lyrics, and the closest that Martin 
Frye comes to creating irony is in the soft sarcasm 
of “North,” a song about the often-bitter regional 
rivalry between the north and-the south of 
England. Frye concludes, “No, we don’t feel 
angry/No, we don’t feel betrayed/We just live in 
this day and age.” Yet the statement never 
becomes vehement enough to qualify as a diatribe 
or an indictment. ABC don’t get angry, or get even. 
They just get ... melancholy. 

ABC may well be guilty of aiding and abetting 
the persistence of ephemeral dance music, but 
there are worse crimes than being ebullient. 
“Have a Nice Day” is trite until someone says it 
and really means it. And ABC really mean it. 
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© critics really review the per- 
D formances they go to see and 

hear? Or do they wind up 
reviewing their readers? Or even ... 
themselves? 

That's not the question I expected to be 
thinking about when I went looking for 
the March issue of the New Criterion, 
wherein editor Hilton Kramer had 
promised to review Christopher Ricks’s 
T.S. Eliot and Prejudice. Ricks’s book 
was out early last year, so a review now 
seemed kind of late. But then, we haven't 
got round to it yet ourselves, so I 
shouldn’t talk. 

The March issue showed up and I 
grabbed it. I didn’t even bother to look at 
the table of contents on the cover. Well, 
no Ricks review. Not even an expla- 
nation for the delay, or a promise of its 
appearance in a future number. 

These things happen. Besides, there 
was “A recital of Pollini’s,” by New 
Criterion publisher Samuel Lipman. 
Maurizio Pollini is an Italian mathema- 
tician who’s also a pretty good classical 
pianist. A little on the austere side, but if 
you took a critics’ poll for the best living 
pianist, he might well come out on top. 
Not all that much gets written about him 
(he’s no publicity hound), so the Lipman 
piece is welcome. 

I think. The thing is, I can’t tell 
whether he’s really writing about Pollini. 

He didn’t like the recital, which is 
okay. Too ‘many artists get by on their 
reputations; if the performance isn’t up to 
the reputation, the critic should say so. 
And say why. 

But right off the bat you wonder 
whether Lipman really has his feet 
planted here. He notes that Pollini has 
recorded “extensively.” In fact, we have 
no Mozart sonatas and only a couple 
concertos from him. Few Beethoven 
sonatas. Some Schubert, not enough. No 
Chopin Ballades or Nocturnes or Im- 
promptus; no Schumann Carnaval or 
Kreisleriana or Davidsbiindlertanze. No 
Liszt at all; no Mussorgsky; no 
Tchaikovsky; no Rachmaninov. No 
Prokofiev concertos. This is extensive? 
It’s as if Pollini, unlike the majority of his 
peers, were determined to record every- 
thing just once, and to get it right the first 


A new criterion? 


The reviewer captured by the review 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


Maurizio Pollini: the greatest living pianist? 


time. 

Lipman also tells us that the public put 
Pollini on a par with conductors Riccardo 
Muti and Claudio Abbado. The public I 
know wouldn't call that a flattering 
comparison; they'd liken him to pianist 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli and con- 
ductor Sergiu Celibidache. Maybe Carlo 
Maria Giulini. 

Strangest of all, the recital on which 
Lipman has chosen to assess Pollini’s 
career turns out to be a radio broadcast 
from last summer’s Salzburg Festival. A 
radio broadcast? With all its distortions? 


How can you review even a Springsteen 
or a Marsalis over the radio, let alone 
someone with Pollini’s astonishing 
subtlety of tone? 

Lipman manages. In the Brahms Opus 
119, he finds that “the pianist’s tone was 
monochromatic, the pace plodding, the 
texture lumpish; melodies, in clear dis- 
regard of the composer's directions, were 
not kept distinct, and indications of 
phrasing and dynamics were simply 
ignored.” The result, he says, “sounded 
like nothing more than a dogged stu- 
dent’s exercise in cautious piano-play- 
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ing.” 

The rest of the program elicited a 
similar response. Pollini’s Schoenberg 
and Stockhausen both sounded like 
Debussy. His Beethoven Hammerklavier 
Sonata was plodding and mechanical. 

I didn’t hear the broadcast, so for all I 
know Lipman is spot on. But Pollini isn’t 
the issue here. Lipman makes it clear in 
his concluding paragraph that his con- 
cern is the present state of classical-music 
performance: “I am afraid that the lesson 
to be drawn from this regrettable concert 
seems plain: the highest level of music 
performance today, in its failure to 
comprehend style and to communicate 
beauty, leaves everything to be desired.” 

That’s a helluva conclusion to draw 
about classical music from one summer- 
festival radio broadcast. It isn’t this one 
performance by Pollini that’s got Lipman 


Critical 
mass 


so upset; it’s all of Pollini’s performances, 
and all the performances that are like his 
(if only there were more!). And, as well, it 
has to be all the people who think he 
really does comprehend style and com- 
municate beauty. Lipman isn’t reviewing 
Pollini. He’s reviewing Pollini’s au- 
dience. 

It's not exactly a rave he’s written 
either. I don’t mind that he thinks he’s 
right and the rest of us — critics and 
listeners alike — are wrong, I do mind 
that he never bothers to ask himself why 
so many of us regard Pollini as a great 
artist. I mind that he never tries to 
suggest where we've gone astray. It’s as if 
we were beneath comment. 

Critics who can’t talk straight to their 
peers — and their readers — usually 
wind up talking to themselves. And 
about themselves. In “A Recital of 
Pollini’s,” I learned a lot about a man 
who cares deeply about music but who 
also seems frustrated, isolated, even 
bitter. I wish I’d learned as much about 
Pollini. 0 
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The Yeat’s Most 
Critically Acclaimed Radio Program 
Returns to WBUR 90.9 FM 


Speaking for Everyman: 
Ian McKellen Celebrates Shakespeare's Birthday 






































Winner of the 1989 George Foster Peabody Award 
and the 1989 Major Armstrong Award 
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The winner of broadcasting’s top honors returns to WBUR 
90.9 FM on Sunday, April 22nd as Tony Award-winning 

actor Ian McKellen presents a kaleidoscope of conversations, 
performance and music, with special guests—Oscar-winning 
actor F Murray Abraham, theatre impresario Joseph Papp, 
Sting, leading Shakespeare scholar Professor Marjorie Garber 
of Harvard University, and Boston's Shakespeare and Company. 


Sunday, April 22nd at 7:30 p.m. 
WBUR 90.9 FM 
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A defening roar 
Rapping with Quest, Underground 


by Jim Macnie 


wo minutes into People’s In- 
: stinctive Travels and the Paths of 
Rhythm (Jive/RCA), a rapper 
named Phife asks whether his posse, A 
Tribe Called Quest, should release the 
“lever of the clever.” But by that time, the 
point is way moot: from the git-go he and 
his buddies sample babies gurgling and 
crying, and they make havoc out of 
conventional wordplay, throwing out a 
half-dozen curved rhymes that instantly 
set them apart from the bulk of the by- 
the-numbers hip-hop community. 

Similarly, on “The Way We Swing,” by 
Digital Underground, the question is 
raised: are the crew old school, new 
school, R&B, hip-hop, or what? The 
answer — which booms and bips in 
tandem with Hendrix’s “Who Knows” 
guitar riff — is as plain as the ever- 
present smirk on George Clinton’s puss. 
“We won't be rockin’ bells that go 
dinging the dong,” the Underground 
chirp in unison. 

That sentiment, crammed with a 
nonchalant up-yours attitude, is in full 
effect throughout the rest of their loopy 
Sex Packets (Tommy Boy). Goodbye L.L.; 
later, Kool Moe; step aside, Schooly — 
we do the things that we want to do, 
freak the way we want to freak. The dope 
jam, once measured by multiplying the 
def rhymes times the kinetic scratches, is 
taking off for the wild black yonder. 
From here on in, being the defest means 
kicking much cleverness. 

That’s maybe how it should be, and 
kind of how it’s always been. But after De 
La Soul and the Beastie Boys clobbered 
the cultures of black and white last year, 
you could hear a certain stiffness in what 
came before them, at least beat-’n’- 
rhyme-wise. Their art-influenced kind of 
freestyle, along with that of the Jungle 
Brothers, 3rd Bass, and Queen Latifah, 
hosed the competition big time, winning 
across-the-board critical support and 
even selling a few platters. Their sam- 
pling restrictions were nil, their sense of 
humor was wickit, their flow was trés 
smooth and all over the place. 

A Tribe Called Quest and Digital 
Underground follow these patterns: the 
former with a nod toward new-world 
naturality, the latter with a funky shake 
of the funny bone. Both People’s Travels 
and Sex Packets are part of the De La 
fallout; they’re down with an agenda of 
high notions and low yucks that 
apologizes for nada. And no apology’s 
necessary, because, as the Tribe claim, 
both “walk in fresh mud,” cross-refer- 
encing their whimsy with convincing 
delivery and pragmatic push and pull. 

Although they admit to offering only 
“this and that” for lyrics, A Tribe Called 
Quest have more than a few opinions to 
share. Like their pals the Jungle Brothers, 
they display a distinct Afro-centricism; 
throughout People’s Travels they refer to 
motherland tales and Afro-American 
appropriations of the same. The straight 
and narrow is where they claim to be, 
dissing ham and eggs, claiming a delicate 
palate: apple juice, asparagus, everything 
low-cholesterol. 

Like Cecil Taylor, they hear the pulse 
inherent in the great outdoors: rapper Q- 
Tip calls for a beat and soundman Ali 
brings up the sound of frogs croaking in a 
pond, the way you'd hear on a late-night 
stroll down a country lane. Rather than 


fall into the clichés of hip-hop boasting, * 


Tribe Called Quest: goodbye, L.L.; step aside, Schooly ... . 








they admit to their work’s being at least 
partially “tribe and error.” Samples range 
from Lou Reed’s “Walk on the Wild 
Side” to a CTl-organ version of Marvin 
Gaye’s “Inner City Blues.” Although the 
range of the allusions is huge, the 
earnestness of their endeavor is always 
obvious. The Tribe aren’t simpletons, just 
guys trying to make art that depicts a true 
range of the human condition. 

That’s not so important to Digital 
Underground. Like the confections that 
zipped past Lucy and Ethel in the candy 
factory, the rhymes fly by on Sex 
Packets, and the jive mounts with each 
cut. As you read this, “The Humpty 
Dance” (“Ladies, I like to hump thee”) 
has infiltrated the Billboard rankings 
(“All the rappers in the Top 10, please 
allow me to bump thee”). That's due to a 
combination of novelty and groove. 
Although virtually everything about the 
Underground carries a cartoonishness 
born in ‘70s Parliament-Funk camp 
(especially the underappreciated Trom- 
bipulation), most of it is saved by what's 
got to be the most unyielding funk to 
come through the hip-hop turf in years. 

Rap is always being touted as a dance 
music, yet it remains a linear sound, often 
rhythmically predictable. Even a vocal 
daredevil like Chuck D., who messes 
with phrases and screws around with 
meter, is somewhat restricted booty- 
wise. Digital Underground are on a 
different trip, and Sex Packets throws 
down _a whomp-hard bottom, kind of 
like a sumo wrestler hitting the mat. 
“Underwater Rhymes,” where all the 
action is deep-sixed and one of the crew 
does an Edward G. Robinson imitation, is 
a prime example of chuckles and chunk. 
When the octopus is cutting nine records 
at a time, there’s no way your ass can 
lock up. 

Because both albums use a handful of 
rappers instead of just one, they seem 
expansive. Voices change every second 
or two, and the anecdotes don’t dwell on 
me, me, me, which helps widen the 
focus. Both also work as suites, another 
reason they seem so huge. Harnessing 
such sprawl was key to De La Soul’s 
success, and fine-tuning the concept 
before booking studio time is something 
the Tribe and the Underground learned 
from those who went before. These guys 
take a big breath before they step to the 
mikes, so their lungs are able to keep up 
with their imagination. 

If People’s Instinctive Travels and the 
Paths of Rhythm and Sex Packets are any 
indication, the creative minds of hip-hop 
are spilling out personal innovation after 
personal innovation. Newsweek may try 
to scare its dentist-office readership into 
believing that rappers are the biggest 
threat we have, but there’s plenty of 
uplift-the-race — via brain, body, and 
butt — going down. You've got to check 
the big picture to get the whole story; 
expulsion of hate isn’t the same thing as 
evening up the score. 

Although certainly not as daunting as 
Public Enemy, whose righteous new spin 
is called “911 Is a Joke,” the fraternal 
bonding of People’s Travels and, to a 
lesser extent, the honk-if-you’re-horny 
attitude of Sex Packets slip in a few social 
questions. Which adds to the intrigue. 
Remember, we were warned. Pos, Mace, 
and the Dove told us that it was three- 
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Grand Slam 


Big Dipper make good on their contract 


by Kris Fell 


ince 1985, Big Dipper have sup- 
S plied college-radio listeners with a 


steady stream of frightfully catchy 
tunes — sing-alongs like “Ron Klaus 
Wrecked His House, “We're All Going 
Out Together,” ‘Faith Healer,” and 
“She’s Fetching.” Five years, same line- 
up: drummer Jeff Oliphant, bassist/vo- 
calist Steve Michener, guitarist/vocalist 
Gary Waleik, and guitarist/vocalist Bill 
Goffrier. Five years, same sound: hook- 
‘aden guitar pop. 

For many Bostonians, Big Dipper have 
become as familiar and comfortable as 
Fred MacMurray’s sweater. Consistency 
has its drawbacks. But while local 
clubgoers were taking them for granted, 
Big Dipper went quietly about their 
business of building an international 
following by writing quality songs, re- 
leasing thoughtfully constructed records 
(two EPs: Boo-Boo and one with the local 
radio hit “We're All Going Out 
Together”; and two LPs: Craps and 
Heavens, all on Homestead), and tour- 
ing. Last December, their efforts were 
acknowledged by Epic, who signed them 
to a severt-album deal. Consistency also 
has its rewards. 

Next week Big Dipper’s major-label 
debut, Slam, will hit the stores. To no 
one’s surprise, it contains more well- 
balanced, nourishing pop music served 


Cellars by 
starlight 


by a quartet whose tastes have matured 
past mere puppy love or drag-strip sha- 
la-la-ing. To appropriate a phrase from 
the old new wave, it’s “pure pop for now 
people.” 

And a fine piece of work it is. Produced 
in “a great big wooden room” in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, by the band 
and Steve Haigler (whose engineering 
credits include the Chills, Pixies, and Bob 
Mould), it’s chock-full of Dipperisms: the 
requisite resonating guitars, pellucid 
harmonies, and hooks big enough to 
drive a love barge through. 

The production itself is stellar, and the 
depth of sounds impressive. Drums hang 
suspended dead-center, guitars duck and 
weave around exuberant melodies, and 
the vocals are clean and up-front. For the 
first time, the band threw in a few 
judicious samples. Waleik says, “We 
definitely want to stretch what the label 
thinks we can do. Like on ‘Bony Knees of 
Nothing’ we used a horn section, which 
seemed to really frighten them.” 

Goffrier adds, ‘People seem to have 
the impression that the horn section was 
something the label convinced us to use, 
where it was us trying to convince Epic 
and the alternative department that it 
was Okay for us to use horns. And they're 
like, ‘But you’re a guitar band.’” To the 
band’s credit and Haigler’s, neither the 
samples nor the horns sound gimmicky 
or overused, and successive listenings 
uncover delightful guitar and piano 
flourishes, a palette of drum sounds, and 
below-the-surface vocal burbles. 

The one Dipperism that can be mad- 
dening is their often obtuse lyrics. When 
questioned, only occasionally can the 
band agree on the persons or situations 
their songs depict — for instance, the 
consuming quest for a relationship in 
“Love Barge,” the premise of a Bangles 
reunion at Carnegie Hall in “Picnic,” or 
the tableau of the Hermit of Chestnut 
Hill used as the basis for “Life in the 
Cemetery” (even after 10 listens, I had to 
have the last two explained to me). 

Although all four members contribute 
to the songwriting, the words frequently 
seem almost an afterthought graffiti’d 
over the elaborately sculptured sound. 
“The lyrics aren’t the most important 
thing,” Michener allows. “In fact they 
probably come last in most cases — 
sometimes in the studio.” This can lead 
to multiple, often conflicting inter- 
pretations of tunes, which, depending on 
your viewpoint, either adds to the Dipper 
mystique or drives you around the bend. 

Don’t dwell too much on it. The band 
members’ own explanations of their 
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listen ... 

Waleik: “ ‘Baby Doll’ is the equivalent 
of looking at the Mona Lisa. Actually, it’s 
exactly like ‘Papa Don’t Preach,’ but 
coming from the boyfriend’s angle.” 
“No,” says Goffrier. “It’s more of an 
observer of a teenager who's trying to 
take the responsibility of having a child. 
And the observer is sort of giving her a 
little pat, saying, ‘I think you know what 
the best thing to do would be.’ ” 

Oliphant: “The song ‘Slam’ is about 
the tough guys of life. Isn’t it? When I 
listen to ‘Slam’ I think of bullies.” 
Goffrier: “It’s really about having a fight 
with your girlfriend.” Michener: “It’s 
about having sex with your girlfriend 
after you fought with her and how it’s 
always really intense. Really, most of our 
songs are about having sex with your 
girlfriend.” 

Goffrier: “ ‘Bony Knees of Nothing’ is 
about promising your girlfriend that 
‘someday we'll be happy. Don’t worry 
about not having anything now, ‘cause 
we don’t really need it, and besides, 
happiness is down the road somewhere 
anyway.’ It’s the opposite of the lap of 
luxury.” Oliphant: “It’s also a way to find 
a way to do things that don’t cost any 
money. For instance, staying in all day on 
Sunday and having sex with your 
girlfriend.” 

Goffrier, in trying to explain, makes it 
worse: “I think the reason that lyrics 
don’t come easy is that we try to write 
things that we’re comfortable saying, but 
we’re not real verbal people. We choose 
words carefully and say things that we 
can then feel good about having said. If a 
song doesn’t communicate anything, 
well, maybe it failed in that way. But it 
did what it had to do in order for us to 
write it. Which is to have it make sense in 
the head. We oftentimes try to combine 
two or three ideas that we want to say in 
one lyric and it comes out kind of 
tangled.” 

Fortunately, like the Cavedogs, Big 
Dipper are masters of the enigmatic catch 
phrase, that oblique hook that'll wake up 
with you, sneak into your head when 
you're washing the dishes, and rock you 
to sleep at night. Two inescapables on 
Slam are the stark phrase “Look North to 
see the pleasure; look South to see the 
pain” (‘Life Inside the Cemetery”) and 
the buoyant “Hey love barge, let-me on 
the boat, nothing I can do but stay afloat” 
(“Love Barge’’). 

A month of intensive rehearsals at 
T.C.B. studios in the Fenway have the 
group primed for their upcoming seven- 
week tour. Spies in New York report that 
last week’s Knitting Factory show was 
“fabulous,” but then everybody talks 
that way in New York. See for yourself: 
Big Dipper will play at the Paradise on 
May 19, with Fertile Virgin opening. 

* * * 
ODDS & ENDS. Friday, April 20: 
Dogzilla, with Gang Starr Posse, at the 
Rat; the Chills, with Blake Babies, at the 
Paradise; celebrate Treat Her Right's fifth 
anniversary at the Channel; Del Amitri, 
with Agitpop (early show) and Renegade 
Sound Wave (late show), at AXIS; Tribe, 
the Lemmings, and Daisy Chain at T.T.’s; 
Johnny & the Jumper Cables, with 
Athens’s Hetch Hetchy (featuring Linda 
Stipe) and Porn Orchard, at Green Street. 

Saturday the 21st: Barrence Whitfield 
& the Savages at T.T.’s; Zulus, with Bob 
Evans, at the Rat; Ray Manzarek (early 
show) at AXIS; Neighborhoods at 
Bunratty’s; Shirley Lewis Expeeriance at 
Harpers; Common Ailments of Maturity 
at Green Street. 

Sunday the 22nd: Murphy’s Law at 
AXIS; Stop Calling Me Frank reunite in 
the afternoon at the Middle East; in the 
evening, Helmet, the Eels, and Red Bliss 
grace the same stage ... Tuesday the 
24th: Iron Sausage, Hellcats from Outer 
Space, and the Peepers at the Middle 
East ... Wednesday the 25th: Ant Farm 
at T.T.’s; Loop, with openers Skunk and 
Funeral Party, at the Rat; Blue Chowder 
at Ground Zero; Dark Angel at the 
Channel ... Thursday the 26th: Benefit 
for Good Times Gallery at T.T.’s with 
Bim Skala Bim and Hell Toupee; Blood 
Oranges, Immortals, and Brothers Ken- 
dall at Nightstage; Heretix at the Para- 
dise; Chuck and others at the Middle 
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VIOLENT BY NATURE 
TOUR 1990 


TOUR 1990 


TAKING A POWERFUL 
STAB AT THE 
STOMP, CHOMP, 
PROGRESSIVE 
ealivabie mel Ole 
FORCED ENTRY 
RAM IT RIGHT IN 


KATHERINE LUDWIG, 
METALSHOP 


COMBAT 


Forced Entry 


99 99 
Cass. 018) 


Nice) olan 


Arizona thrashers return with a 
blistering second album Violent 
By Nature and a full U.S. tour! 


99 99 
Cass. 1 1B) 


Wherever You Are...We Are! With A Convenient Location Near You! 


TICKETWSRLD 


Red Sox, Celtics, Bruins, Whalers, Rangers, Mets, Yankees, 
dalelalcolan Me) Min(-m@)e\-1ce me. 18 Ma) Mm Mm -icelelehi ie) ajalel iim 
ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 


WORCESTER CENTRUM 
MADONNA .... 


Don Henley 4214 4/25 
e Rushsj0«1 © Chefsnse Julio Iglesias 5/0 
Foxboro « July 29 & 31 
New Kids On The Block 
GREAT WOODS 
Phil Collins 6.67 «« 
Fleetwood Mac 72«7/27 

Robert Plant 70 


Crosby, Stills & Nash 77«: 
& All Other Shows 


PROVIDENCE CIVIC CENTER 
Motley Crue anseiu @ Milli Vanillians 
Cher:;,, e Don Henley: ¢ Rush s 
Billy Joel 6/29 «30 
All Red Sox Tickets « Indy 500 
Kentucky Derby 
Entire Paul McCartney Tour 


M-F 9:30-5:30 
Sat 10:00 - 3:00 


Cumann 
ee 
Richardson Mall 
942 Main Street cod 
Hartford CT 06103 


ene ~ .THE BEST.TICKETS TO ANY. EVENT... ANYWHERE IN.THE WORLD . 
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i The Hit Broadway Musical! K& 
Wed.-Sat. April 25-28 7 


8 pm & Sat. mat. 2 pm 
Call TicketMaster: 921-3000 or 578-8785 


219 Tremontst. EMERSON MAJESTIC THEATRE coum 


CALL THE OFFICIAL 


EARTH DAY EVENT LINE 


 ” 


1-900-96-EARTH’ 


FOR UP -TO-THE -MINUTE DETAILS 
ON EARTH DAY EVENTS AND 
ACTIVITIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


‘Aror 


BOSTON PHOENIX AND WFNX 101.7 AREPROUD TO 
ctr: BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF EARTH DAY IN 


YOU KNOW YOURE 
OLD WHEN YOU G0 

TOA MUSEUM TO 
RELIVE YOUR YOUTH. 


LASERIUM'S SUMMER OF '69 AT THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


Psychedelic laser graphics and classic rock and roll from the SUMMER OF “69 now showing at the Planetarium, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday at 8:30pm. Also showing now LASEROG, Friday, Saturday at 10:00pm; GRATEFUL DEAD, Sunday at 8:30pm; 
LASERIUM ZODIAC, Friday through Sunday at 5:30pm. Advance tickets available by calling 617-523-6664. 


CZEGHMATE 


F. Murray Abraham, 
Sally Kirkland and 
Phoebe Cates star in 
Czechoslovakian 
playwrite/President 
Vaclav Havel’s drama 
about two days in the life 
of a Czech dissident. 
Largo Desolata. 

On Great Performances. 


GREAT PERFORMANCES 


Friday 
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African beat 
The Zulu world of Johnny Clegg 


by Banning Eyre 


hen South African sing- 
W er-songwriter Johnny 
Clegg set out to record a 


new album last year, he wanted it 
to be upbeat, to reflect the good 
things he saw happening in the 
world. Reins were loosening in 
Eastern Europe; pro-democracy 
protesters were massing in 
Tiananmen Square. There were 
even intimations of a_break- 
through in Clegg’s own long- 
oppressed country. 

Then, while recording in Los 
Angeles, Clegg received word 
that his close friend and mentor, 
anthropologist David Webster, 
had been gunned down in 
suburban Johannesburg by a 
government assassination squad. 
Weeks later, as the tanks rolled in 
China, Clegg got back to work on 
his album, but the hopeful lyrics 
he’d penned made no sense to 
him. 

“My son was with me,” Clegg 
explained in a recent interview, 
“so I had to wake up every 
morning to a positive, energetic 
11-month-old boy. One morning, 
he was all full of beans, and | 
said, ‘Oh, if only I could explain 
what a cruel crazy world you 
have been born into.’ ” This small 


Ya tite 


Johnny Clegg: a cruel, crazy, beautiful world 


epiphany rekindled Clegg’s im- 
agination and inspired the title 
track for his ninth album, Cruel, 
Crazy, Beautiful World (Capitol), 
a work that contains all the 
tension and color of Clegg’s 
complex life and musical vision. 

Clegg recorded his first six 
records with Juluka, a band he 
created with his boyhood friend, 
Zulu guitarist and songwriter 
Sipho Mchunu. In South Africa, 
Juluka were radical, not only 
because they presented black and 
white musicians together on 
stage, but because they combined 
Zulu war songs with English folk 
rock in a potent fusion that 
became enormously popular. 
Juluka faced bomb threats, con- 
cert shutdowns, and racism from 
both black and white media 
organizations, each of whom felt 
the band belonged in the other 
camp. 

Johnny Clegg never fostered 
illusions about the price he might 
pay for his fascination with Zulu 
culture. From the day he first 
heard the mesmerizing cycles of 
Zulu guitar on a Johannesburg 
street, Clegg had lived between 
two worlds. The white police, 
who arrested him in the migrant 
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workers’ hostels where he went 
to play guitar and fling himself 
into Zulu war dancing, thought 
him disturbed and potentially 
dangerous. His Zulu teachers 
thought him a freak, but they 
grew to respect him. 

When Juluka’s embattled days 
ended, in 1985, Clegg was 
shagged and ready to resume his 
former life as a _ social 
anthropologist. But he couldn't 
leave music alone. Soon he 


formed his current band, Savuka, . 


which means “We have arisen.” 
A slick, hard-driving pop outfit, 
Savuka still rely heavily on the 
resonant vocal harmonies and 
prancing downbeat of Zulu mu- 
sic, even as they borrow from 
reggae, rock, and LA hip-hop. But 
Clegg has continued to refine his 
interminglings of African and 
Western idioms. 

Cruel, Crazy, Beautiful World 
represents Savuka’s broadest ef- 
fort yet, both in terms of message 
and medium. It pens with 
drama as cricket sounds, ma- 
niacal cries, chanting, and drums 
settle into tough urban funk. The 
song that emerges, ‘One 
(Hu)’Man, One Vote,” whispers 
tensely about the pain that comes 
with emerging freedom: “Ten 
thousand years of marching 
through a veil of tears/To break a 
few links in these chains.” Verse 
and chorus are interspersed with 
a restless Zulu chant that trans- 
lates as “The young boys are 
coming.” This taut rave is Clegg’s 
direct response to the Webster 
killing. “After an event like that, 
you feel paralyzed and impotent. 
You're confronted with the fact 
that you can do physically 
nothing. He’s been taken away 
from you in the most brutal dark 
way.” 

But this album is neither down- 
er nor diatribe. The title track, 
Clegg’s epiphany, adopts a 
characteristically bemused 
outlook — “You got to wash with 
the crocodile in the river/You got 
to swim with the sharks in the 
sea/You have to live with the 
crooked politician.” This song 
and the lively, mbaqanga-fla- 
vored “Rolling Ocean” reflect 
what Clegg calls his “light-at- 
the-end-of-the-tunnel” stuff. 

“Moliva,” an all-Zulu song, 
describes Clegg’s traditional mar- 
riage ceremony last year. The 
music combines two rollicking 
concertina styles, a Southern 
Natal minor-mode verse, and an 
up-chorus in the mode of Clegg’s 
teachers, the Chunu clan. 

Given the Zulus’ warring his- 
tory, from Shaka Zulu to today’s 
inter-clan bloodshed in Natal, 
you might wonder at Clegg’s use 
of Zulu forms to express mes- 
sages of peace and hope. Clegg 

explains it this way: “Every coun- 
try has a knowledge about itself 
on an emotional and psychic 
level, and ours is a_ violent 
country. Through cultural segre- 
gation, an attempt was made for 
20 years to try and control these 
expressive forms of the violent 
‘psyche, and it failed. I was 
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legg with Savuka: Zulu with reggae, rock and LA hip-hop 








somebody who went straight for 
these forms and accepted them as 
part of my cultural heritage. They 
come fromthe real experience of 
a violent history.” 

The glorious rise and fall of the 
Zulu nation produced a stagger- 
ing carnage on many sides, even 
by South African standards. But 
Clegg says the proud songs of the 
Zulu impis (armies) dwell more 
on the sadness of men born to die 
than on any thirst for slaughter. 
“The images and metaphors in 
the traditional war songs are very 
Greek — songs like ‘The vulture 
is the friend of war because we 
will lie upon the plain and our 
bones will be picked clean white. 
Our bones will not be separable 
from those of our enemies.’ It’s 
really a profound tradition of 
perception on the tragic level.” 

Asked about the current vio- 
lence in Zululand, Clegg ob- 
serves that national ideals 
articulated by black leaders seem 
remote in the “power vacuum” of 
the townships. There, group 
solidarity, gang warfare, ru- 
ral/urban or Christian/pagan 
conflicts dominate. The resulting 
cycle of killings engenders the 
“wild fear” Clegg sings about in 
“Bombs Away.” 

In today’s South Africa, urban 
blacks are embracing foreign 
rather than traditional sounds, so 
that, as opposed to the early 
Juluka days, Clegg’s audience is 
now predominantly white youth 
“flirting with progressive ideas 
and trying to find a place in post- 
apartheid culture.” Clegg accepts 
this, adding wryly, “I don’t think 
the black majority needs to be 
told about ‘one man one vote.’ ” 

Savuka’s songs act as a bridge 
between young South Africans 
and the larger world. The music’s 
spare punch and panache carry 
Clegg’s tales to people who might 
never hear its rootsier African 
cousins. If the songwriting on 
Cruel, Crazy, Beautiful World is 
not consistently up to Savuka’s 
brilliant Shadow Man (1988), it 
can still soar. One of the most 
stirring songs evokes the poetry 
of Poland’s Nobel laureate, 
Czeslaw Milosz. In “Warsaw 
1943,” a condemned prisoner 
betrays his best friend so he 
won't have to die alone, and in 
the moment of death, his friend 
forgives him. 

Bleak subject matter notwith- 
standing, Clegg holds firmly on 
to the optimism he began the 
project with. “Dela (I know why 
the dog howls at the moon)” is 
his favorite new song because it 
talks about yearning but finds 
solace in “knowing what's going 
to make you better: to be whole 
again.” O 


(Savuka’s 1988 tour bypassed 
Boston, depriving us of one of the 
most uplifting spectacles in to- 
day’s world pop. Complete with 
bright costumes, blow-away 
dancing, and joyful contradic- 
tions, Johnny Clegg & Savuka 
will play at Tanglewood on July 2 
and at Great Woods on July 3.) 
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A thing of Beauty 


Ryuichi Sakamoto tries to play the world 


by Banning Eyre 


apan’s musical maverick 
Ryuichi Sakamoto has spent 
20 years composing _ music 
that ranges from modern 
classical to high-tech pop. With 
the release of his new Beauty 
(Virgin), he moves beyond his 
national identity to embrace the 
music of Latin America, India, 
Africa, and the West, and so joins 
the ranks of truly international 
world poppers like Peter Gabriel 
and Youssou N’Dour. Seasoned 
and worldly, Sakamoto brings a 
lot to the table. But his current 
project highlights both the 
possibilities and the problems 
endemic to creating such a broad 
world-music fusion. 

Sakamoto studied keyboards 
and composition for six years at 
the University of Art in Tokyo, 
where he specialized in electronic 
and ethnic music. In 1976, he 
graduated with an MFA and 
quickly launched his first major 
project, the Yellow Magic Or- 
chestra, a pop collaboration with 
Yukihiro Takahashi, another 


Japanese art-rock luminary. The 
Yellow Magic Orchestra toured 
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the world and released a number 
of albums before dissolving in 
the early ‘80s. 

From there, Sakamoto 
branched off into films, compos- 
ing much-lauded music for (as 
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Still lacking the passion of world music 


AND 


CONTEST 


well as appearing in) Merry 
Christmas Mr. Lawrence and the 
Oscar-winning The _ Last 
Emperor. All the while, he con- 
tinued to produce slick pop re- 
leases, collaborating with 
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A trip for two to Orlando, Florida, home of 
Universal Studios Theme Park, courtesy of Paragon Tours 
(your best value to Disney World). 
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Win Tickets to see the U.S. Premiere of 


“B-MOVIE, THE PLAY!” 
The most successful comedy in Toronto stage history, 
now appearing for a limited engagement at the Wilbur Theatre. 
see what Canadian audiences have been raving about since it’s 
official start in Edmonton in May of 1986. Starring its creator 
Tom Wood as a zany movie director afflicted with “movie damage”, 
“B-Movie, The Play!” parodies virtually every film imaginable. 


Listen to David Brudnoy 8 PM to Midnight on WBZ-Radio 1030 
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Thomas Dolby and, more recent- 
ly, Iggy Pop on Neo Geo (Virgin, 
1987). 

With Beauty, Sakamoto dem- 
onstrates his belief that there is 
no such thing as pure culture in 
the world. His notion that every 
culture is a fusion of its 
precursors leads him to combine 
sounds, styles, and languages in 
compositions that are unique. 
Sakamoto has a gift for creating 
complex musical textures, but he 
has not chosen great lyrics here, 
and he is not a great melodic 
composer. You often have to 
strip away the superficial hooks 
in his songs to get at the good 
stuff. 

For example, “Amore” skill- 
fully blends acoustic Latin ele- 
ments — lilting nylon-string 
guitar and percussion — with 
airbrushed electronics. But the 
repetitive lyric (“Good morning, 
good evening, where are you?’’) 
is set to an insipid melody that 
rankles on repeated listenings. It 
also obscures the song’s more 
intriguing moments, such as its 
dark, drum-laden refrain. 

For Beauty, Sakamoto has as- 
sembled a stellar array of musi- 
cians from all over the world. The 
list includes Senegal’s brilliant 
composer/vocalist N’Dour, 
Spanish guitarist Carlos Lomas, 
and reggae drummer Sly Dunbar, 
as well as Robbie Robertson, Arto 
Lindsay, L. Shankar, Nana 


RADIO 
1o3OW 


AM STEREO 






or see the next issue of the Boston Phoenix for details. 
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Vasconcelos, Robert Wyatt, and 
many Japanese artists. Drawing 
from this spectrum of talent, 
Sakamoto achieves a lush mini- 
malism: soothing, pleasant, and 
full of hidden treasures. When 
he’s not at his best, however, the 
result is a bland mishmash of 
disparate sounds — daring, per- 
haps, but flawed. 

Beauty kicks off nicely with a 
raucous love song, “You Do Me.” 
Lead vocalist Yoriko Ganeko 
wails like a Japanese Chaka Khan 
over a complex and quirky go-go 
groove. Intermixed with the pro- 
grammed percussion and slam- 
ming backbeat are crisp horn 
blasts and tabla drums, languid 
slide guitar, and rhythmic choral 
rapping in Japanese. 

“Calling from Tokyo” is funk, 
slow and heavy, with a simplistic, 
on-the-beat melody. But again, 
Sakamoto blends in rich textures 
to add depth to a simple idea. 
Here, Youssou N’Dout’s high, 
whimsical vocal line contrasts 
with a wiry, electronically con- 
strained Japanese one. Among 
the real and sampled sounds 
Sakamoto weaves in are pan 
pipes, tablas, log drums, 
stratospheric rock guitar, and a 
thin-sounding string instrument, 
possibly the Japanese koto. 

Sakamoto debuts as a singer on 
Beauty, and for the first time, he 
uses English lyrics. He calls his 
vocalizing “composer” singing, 
and he likens it to that of Burt 
Bacharach and Antonio Carlos 
Jobim. Sakamoto’s airy vocal is 
less of a problem than his self- 
conscious lyrics, many of them 
composed by New York art-rock 
veteran Arto Lindsay. On “Rose,” 
his thoughtful delivery strives to 
imbue Lindsay’s cryptic ques- 
tions with suggestive meaning; to 
these ears, he fails. “Does a rose 
lose its color in the rain? Do the 
years take the edges off the rock? 
Did my lips leave a shadow on 
your back?’ Such dreamy ab- 
stractions are mystifying rather 
than mysterious; they only dis- 
tance you from the music. 

More successful are the songs 
in foreign tongues, which you 
can appreciate purely as music. 
N’Dour sings a beautiful ballad, 
“Diabaram,” with a poignance 
that marks him as one of Africa's 
premier singers. Sakamoto’s 
sparse arrangement, essentially 
just keyboard, bass, and a per- 
sistent ride cymbal, contrasts 
with the dense texturing on other 
tracks. 

“Chinsangu Nu _ Hanaya” 
showcases a more traditional side 
of vocalist Yoriko Ganeko. Ac- 
companying herself on the 
sanshin, a twangy Japanese lute, 
Ganeko makes the rather severe 
tradition accessible. This tune 
and “Romance,” also sung by 
Ganeko, have two of the more 
striking melodies on Beauty. Un- 
fortunately, “‘Chinsangu” is 
spoiled by Sakamoto’s melan- 
choly synth-string section, which 
enters halfway to bury the song’s 
simple beauty in a gush of 
sentimentality. 

Even if Beauty suffers from an 
abundance of ambition and a 
dearth of spontaneity, you can 
find bright spots. Some tunes, 
such as Mick Jagger’s funky “We 
Love You” (which features mem- 
bers of Burkina Faso’s Farafina) 
and the foreboding “A Pile of 
Time” carry through with solid 
momentum. And even where 
experiments fail, there are glim- 
mers of true inspiration. 
Sakamoto uses N’Dour’s golden 
voice brilliantly throughout, and 
he creates fascinating blends of 
acoustic and electronic sound. 

What his fusion lacks is the 
passion of world music. For all 
the wonderful sounds here, I 
sense the composer’s obsessive 
hand everywhere. Finally 
Sakamoto’s constructions seem 
too careful to generate much 
heat. Still, Beauty advances the 
great experiment of world-music 
fusion. With all its promising 
resources, this genre may yet 
provide truly great music for the 
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by Michael Freedberg 


t's too bad the four Los 
I Angeles women in En Vogue, 

whose debut recording is 
called Born To Sing (Atlantic), 
didn’t choose a less faddish 
name. They risk an obsolescence 
as rapid, thanks to their identifi- 
cation with the poseur’s dance 
called “vogueing,” as it is un- 
deserved, for their ferocious 
gospel vocals and blues about 
passion cleave closer to Quincy 


_Jones’s and the Pointer Sisters’ 


soulful jazz than to vogueing’s 
playfulness. 

Voguers might cite, in objec- 
tion, the thick and deep bass line 
of the first single “Hold On.” Its 
reverb explodes under En 
Vogue’s churchy a cappella intro 
like a subway blossom; the high- 
er En Vogue’s lead voice quivers, 
the louder and nastier the bass 
line preens. Here are the ex- 
tremes of pitch and passion the 
best vogueing songs use to exag- 
gerate sex (and sexual roles). Still, 
one doesn’t have to “walk a ball,” 
as voguers call their competi- 
itions, to respond to the sharp, dry 
shouts of the lead voice (un- 
credited, though all four women 
take turns singing lead). She has 
something to say: “Don’t be so 
blinded, feel the strength of pas- 
sion in your soul,” and her 
testimony holds its ground against 
— almost blasts away — the 
growling sexiness of the rhythm. 

The triumph of testimony over 
rhythm in “Hold On” is a very 
close call. The bridge to the 
song’s last stanza is all rhythm — 
feel the shimmy of the accompa- 
nying percussion — with the lead 
voice reduced to, well, holding 
on. Extend the mix here, as 
undoubtedly some DJs will, and 
she'll fall down. Never again do 
En Vogue’s producers, Thomas 
McElroy and Denzil Foster, push 
the group so close to the edge. 
The rhythms of “Luv Lines,” a 
tale of hurt, and “Waitin’ on 
You,” a trial by patience, swell 


and shrink, but within the con- 
eJ 
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Testimony holding its ground against rhythm. : 


Born to testify 
In vogue with En Vogue 


fines of the lead voice’s per- 
formances: they only confirm and 
support what she’s saying. 

“You Don’t Have To Worry” 
almost quotes both the melody 
and the lyric of Quincy Jones’s 
1978 hit “Stuff like That.” How- 
ever, Jones’s song emphasized 
giving up one’s dignity to the 
beat (a vogueing idea for sure), 
and En Vogue’s lead vocal here 
— the softest and most girlish on 
the record — maintains its digni- 
ty with the lines “I can guaran- 
tee/ There’s no need for doubting 
me.” Credit this to rap. The 
arrangement of “You Don’t Have 
To Worry” resembles house mu- 
sic: bass low and piano high. But 
here, the two instruments don’t 
struggle; they play the same 
major chord, underlining the 
lead. It’s the vocalist’s tempo, not 
the musician’s or the DJ's, that 
you dance on. 

Often En Vogue's vocals grate 
against the music. The clenched 
shouter who leads “Lies,” for 
example, and the sky-high soul 
shrieker who climbs the ceiling in 
“Don’t Go” sing with a willful 
passion that the rhythm is hard 
pressed to follow. Neither are En 
Vogue’s vocalists technicians of 
glamor like Patti LaBelle; when 
they soar on a word or squall to 
punctuate a phrase, it’s the 
language you remember, the in- 
dividual conscience of the song. 

En Vogue don’t testify in uni- 
son like the Pointers or coo and 
priss like Seduction or the Cover 
Girls. And they don’t obviously 
imitate Aretha or Chaka Khan or 
any other reliable role model. 
What they are is modern gospel 
soul. Today’s gospel radio shim- 
mers with Myrna Summers’s 
leaping cries, the exultant har- 
monies of the Clark Sisters, and 
Vanessa Bell Armstrong’s 
cascades of melisma. En. Vogue 
are bringing the words of these 
young believers to pop radio and 
the dance floor. To vogue on, 
sure, but also to say amen to. 0 
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BOOKS FOR ALL! AND MORE! 
14th MARIAB "Cambridge" 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 

THE SHRINERS’ AUDITORIUM 

WILMINGTON, MA Exit 39 off -93 


Saturday, April 21, 199012 noon-6pm. 
Sunday, April 22, 1990 12 
mena cee 


A Portion of the Ticket Sales will 
Benefit Massachusetts & 
Rhode Island Literacy Programs 


For information call: (508) 588-6566 
All coats and cases must be checked 


presents 
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couple in British folk rock." - People 
Saturday, April 28, 8:00 pm 


Paine Hall 
(Harvard Music Bldg.) 
Tickets: $12.50 in advance. $13.50 at door 


Tickets at: Holyoke Ctr. Info. Office, Boston Compact Disc, New Words 
, Sandy's Music, Out-of-Town, Wood & Strings, Arborway Video & 


/ Sound, Concertcharge, Ticketron. 
; FOR FURTHER INFO: 617/661-1252 
SISILLIILELEEEEEMEEEE 
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122 Boylston St. Boston 
(617) 423-9050 









PETER MURPHY 
ea, me 


Line Between The Devil's Teeth 
(Cats You Up/A Strange Kind Of Love 





1 PO NOT WANT WHAT TE HAVEN'E Got 
Featuring: ing ( A 
The Emperor's New Clothes, Three Babies 








TOMMY PAGE 
Paintings In My Mind 


Featuring: PLL BE YOUR EVERYTHING 


CASSETTE 


11.99 


COMPACT DISSE 






WIN A TREKKI TOUR! 
4 Trips for two to L.A. to visit the Star Trek Tour at 


Universal Studios and Paramount Pictures. 
See store for details. 










CARLY SIMON 
MY ROMANCE 





TYNE DALY 





WCLUDES: 
®@ SOMETHING WONDERFUL ® 
®@ MY FUNNY VALENTINE @ 
® LITTLE GIRL BLUE « 

@ TIME AFTER TIME & 
OPO 









- CRNTIMMENG ABVINIDIRS « 





6.99 Cassette/12.99 CD 
Sale ends April 29, 1990. ! j 
LPs on sale where i 
availabie 












“16.99 VHS 


discount records 


**When it comes to music, come to us.”’ 






Harvard Square 492-4064 
ALSO AVAILABLE AT 9 SAM GOODY LOCATIONS! 





42.0017.030 
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JOIN US 
AT THE HATCH SHELL?! 


WFNX invites you to join 
us on The Esplanade by 
The MDC Hatch Memorial 
Shell all this weekend to 
celebrate Earth Day 
1990. We'll be 
broadcasting live 
Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday. Look io the 
'ENX crew by the 
Arthur Fiedler Statue. 


For up-to-the-minute 
information on Earth 
Day events and 
activities for all of New 
England, call the official 
Earth Day Event Line: 


1-900-96-EARTH. 


99¢ per minute. 
A portion of each call 
will be donated to 


Earth Day. 





Financial Services 


Fruit Juices and Drinks 


PLAGE A MUSIC AND ARTS 
CLASSIFIED IN THE BOSTON PHOENIX 
AND PLAY 10 AN AUDIENCE OF 400,000. 


Whether you're looking for a lead role or a lead singer, you'll find plenty of 
leads in the Boston Phoenix MUSIC & THE ARTS Classifieds You'll not 
only find vocalists, but instruments, gigs, renearsal space, auditions, 
instruction and much more. And if you're looking for entertainment-related 
services, you can't beat our AFTER HOURS section. 


il 


will | 


"i 
ah > ‘ TO PLACE YOUR AD, CALL 
it ssl 


Maree it 267-1234 
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10OT DOTS 


by Clif Garboden 


FRIDAY 
7:00 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milwaukee 
Brewers. 
8:00 (4) A User’s Guide to Saving the Planet. 
Happy Earth Day to you./Happy Earth Day to you. 
Have you hugged your biodegradable trash bag 
today? (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Dolphins, Whales, and Us. An underwater 
party with marine mammals featuring quests Peter 
Horton, Elle MacPherson, and Matt Biondi. While 
we're on the subject, congrats to all of you who boy- 
cotted tuna and forced the commercial canners to 
stop using dolphin-killing nets. The next step is to get 
behind federal legislation that would punish nations 
that don't comply with this and other endangered- 
species protection measures by removing trade privi- 
leges. As far as whales and dolphins go, the villain is 
Japan. You might have guessed. (Until 9 p.m.) 


SATURDAY 
1:00 (7) Baseball. The Montreal Expos versus the 
New York Mets, or the California Angels versus the 
Minnesota Twins. 
4:00 (44) The Show Boat Story. Frederica von 
Stade and Teresa Stratas recently headed a collec- 
tion of classical warblers making a recording of the 
unaccountably popular Jerome Kern/Oscar 
Hammerstein musical. (It would be easier to take 
without the plot.) This show peeks in on the record- 
ing session. (Until 5 p.m.) 
6:00 (7) Urban Update. A preview of the May 6 Walk 
for Hunger, focusing on efforts to combat hunger in 
the black community. (Until 6:30 p.m.) 
6:00 (44) The Kennel Murder Case (movie). A pre- 
Nick-Charles William Powell plays private eye Philo 
Vance in this 1933 murder mystery. Co-stars include 
Mary Astor and Eugene Pallette. (Until 7:15 p.m.) 
7:00 (7) After the Miracle. Lester Strong hosts a 
special profiling seven Massachusetts families strug- 
gling to survive in an economy gone bust. (Until 8 
p.m.) 
7:15 (44) Easter Parade (movie). Repeated from 
last week. Fred Astaire and Judy Garland walk down 
the Avenue. (Until 9 p.m.) 
8:00 (2) Great Little Railways: Lines of Dreams. Ah, 
the romance of Indian train travel, where chickens 
ride first class and people cling to the roofs. A steam- 
pulled trip from Jodhpur to Jaipur. (Until 8:40 p.m.) 
8:00 (7) Radio Days (movie). Mia Farrow and Seth 
Green star in Woody Allen's nostalgic tribute to the 
days before stereo when America’s window on the 
world was aural and prone to static. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) Live from Lincoln Center: Flicka and 
Friends: From Rossini to “Show Boat" with Frederica 
“Flicka” von Stade, Jerry Hadley, and Samuel 
Ramey. Repeated from last week. A rampage 
through the big hits 6fthe musical stage. (Until 11:30 


p.m.) 

10:00 (2) The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
(movie). Sloan Wilson's crystallizing expression of 
postwar angst with a Madison Avenue ad exec grop- 
ing for success and fulfillment in an empty barrel. 
Gregory Peck stars with Jennifer Jones and Fredric 
March. From 1956. To be repeated on Sunday at 
5:30 p.m. on Channel 44. (Until 12:35 a.m.) 

12:30 a.m. (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music 
from Waylon Jennings and Marty Stuart. (Until 1:30 
am.) 


SUNDAY 
1:00 (7) Basketball. The Celts versus the 
Philadelphia 76ers. 
2:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Milwaukee 


Brewers. 

3:30 (44) The Global Classroom: The Threat of 
Global Warming. American and Soviet scientists, 
linked by satellite, engage in a warm conversation 
about the fact that we're all going to die and there's 
nothing anybody can do about it. Taped yesterday. 
(Until 5:30 p.m.) 

5:30 (44) The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit 
(movie). Repeated from Saturday at 10 p.m. 

8:00 (2) Nature: The Nature of Australia: A Portrait 
of an Island Continent. The first instaliment of a six- 
part series of shows on Down Under critters. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

8:00 (4) Earth Day 1990: New England. Twenty 
years ago, Earth Day got off to a diluted start 
because no sooner had people rallied around the 
ecology cause than the government distracted us all 
by smashing up more of Southeast Asia and then 
gunning down war protesters and innocent 
bystanders in Ohio and Mississippi. Later on the 
environment, we said, this Earth Day business is 
probably an FBI piot to take people’s minds off more 
immediate dangers. Perhaps it's safe to worry about 
the natural things now. (Until 9 p.m.) 

8:00 (44) Frontline: New Harvest, Old Shame. 
Repeated from last week. A report on the state of 
today’s migrant farm workers in America. (Until 9 


p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Masterpiece Theatre: Traffik, part one. A 
five-part International Emmy Award-winning drama 
about a British policeman who puts himself and his 
family in danger through a one-man war on d * 
Filmed in Pakistan, Germany, and England. (Until 11 


p.m.) 

9:00 (4) Perry Mason: The Lady in the Lake 
(movie). Perry, Delia, and the usual suspects show 
up in this 1988 TV-movie that has nothing to do with 
the 1946 Raymond Chandler flick. (Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (5) Earth Day Special. There's a hole in the 
sky, the sea's full of crud, the Japanese are killing 
everything they can sell, Exxon’s making an ugly 
salad out of the Alaskan coast, every time you buy a 
hamburger you throw away a pound of plastic, and 
the landfills are filled with disposable diapers. So let’s 
do a comedy/variety show on the subject. Celebrity 
performers include Dana Delany, Christopher Lloyd, 
James Brolin, Neil Patrick Harris, Chevy Chase, 
Kevin Costner, Ted Danson, Michael Keaton, Quincy 
Jones, Bette Midler, Meryl Streep, Barbra Streisand, 
Bruce Willis, and Robin Williams. Sort of like the 
ancient Romans doing a celebrity roast of the 
Visigoths. (Until 11 p.m.) 

9:00 (7) The Comeback (movie). Former football 
hero makes a comeback with his son's girlfriend. 
Sound like a TV-movie plot? Robert Urich and 


Chynna Phillips star. (Until 11 p.m.) 

11:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part five. 
Ri from last week. (Until midnight.) 

11:00 (38) Ask the Manager. if the vines that are 
killing the woods around the edge of our back yard 
have 40-foot-iong roots, why isn’t the whole world 
covered with vines? (Until 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 (44) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Garth Brooks and Shenandoah. (Until 12:30 a.m.) 


MONDAY 
7:30 (38) Stanley Cup Hockey. WSBK had sched- 
uled an inspirational movie about a convict who tries 
to make the Olympic team. But hey, how can you 
beat a real-life story where the star athlete climbs out 
of his sickbed to spark the team to victory in the cru- 
cial game? So look for the Bruins to be playing the 
Montreal Canadiens:in game three of the Adams 
Division final here, but the time is a guess, might be 
7, might be 8. 
8:00 (2) Central Park. A Frederick Wiseman docu- 
mentary about that fabled patch of green in the mid- 
dle of Manhattan — how it's used, abused, and 
maintained. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Austin City Limits. Featuring music from 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and W.C. Clark. (Until mid- 
night.) 


TUESDAY 
8:00 (2) Nova: Design Wars. Following the hopes 
and fortunes of five architects competing for the plum 
job of building Chicago's new library. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Hilary in Hiding. This Frontline special 
report focuses on Hilary Foretich, the object of a 
much publicized child-custody/alleged-child-abuse 
case that sent the kid into hiding and kept Mom in jail 
for not revealing her daughter's whereabouts. One of 
those famous cases fraught with implications of so 
many unique personal problems that the whole thing 
detracts from the overriding issues. To be repeated 
on Wednesday at 11 p.m. (Until 10 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) The Infinite Voyage. Repeated from PBS, 
earlier this month. A science special looking at how 
humans’ internal timekeeping systems monitor the 
changes in the weather and the seasons. (Until 10 
p.m.) 
9:00 (7) Leonard Part 6 (movie). Does anyone 
remember this? Gloria Foster wants to take over the 
world. Bill Cosby is the spy who tries to stop her. 
With Tom Courtenay and Joe Don Baker. From 1987. 
(Until 11 p.m.) 
9:00 (44) For Earth’s Sake: The Life and Times of 
David Brower. Repeated from last week. A profile of 
environmental activist and former Sierra Ciub chief 
Brower. (Until 10 p.m.) 
10:00 (5) The Nightline Decade. It all started as a 
hostage waich and turned into the best news-and- 
public-affairs show on TV. Ted Koppel celebrates 10 
years of asking the right questions. (Until 11 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Antarctica: The Last Continent. 
Repeated from last week. A look at the last place on 
earth we're about to ruin. (Until midnight.) 


WEDNESDAY 
7:30 (2) Long Ago and Far Away: The Man Who 
Planted Trees. While we're all getting in an ecologi- 
cal mood, we can be entertained by this Oscar-win- 
ning animated short about a one-man reforestation 
campaign. Worth watching for the animation tech- 
nique alone, and a dar nice little tale to boot. (Until 
8 p.m.) 
7:30 (38) Stanley Cup Hockey. The Bruins and the 
Canadiens in game four. Time is a guess; be pre- 
pared for 7 or 8. 
8:00 (2) Faces of Racism. Nobel Prize-winning his- 
torian/writer Elie Wiesel hosts a special on the 
impact of racism on minorities in terms of health, 
education, and employment. (Until 9 p.m.) 
9:00 (2) Prisoners of Inertia. Amanda Plummer and 
Christopher Rich star in this American Playhouse 
comedy about a pair of New York newlyweds who 
get lost in New Jersey. Horror honeymoon! (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
9:00 (4) Nobody’s Child (movie). Mario Thomas 
stars in this based-in-fact 1986 TV movie about a 
woman who spent 20 years in a mental institution for 
no good reason except the stupidity of the mental- 
health system. (Until 9:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) Hilary in Hiding. Repeated from Tuesday 
at 9 p.m. 


THURSDAY 

8:00 (38) The Enforcer (movie). When agents of an 
enemy foreign government steal weapons from the 
US Army and kidnap the mayor of San Francisco, 
who you gonna call? Clint Eastwood, natch. A 1976 
Dirty Harry yarn co-starring Tyne Daly. (Until 10 p.m.) 
8:00 (56) Murder in Three Acts (movie). From the 
pages of Agatha Christie and starring Tony Curtis 
and Emma Samms. (Until 10 p.m.) 

8:30 (2) Say, Brother. A look at the place and role of 
television in African-American life. (Until 9 p.m.) 

9:00 (2) Mystery: A Taste for Death, part six. In 
which Dalgliesh tries to force a confession. From a 
story by P.D. James. (Until 10 p.m.) 


FRIDAY 
7:30 (38) Baseball. The Sox versus the Oakland 
Athletics. 
8:00 (56) Peggy Sue Got Married or Basketball. 
Take your choice. Actually, WLVI will probably 
choose for you. Maybe they'll let Peggy Sue be a 
cheerleader at the basketball game. Figure on 
Kathleen Turner and Nicolas Cage unless the Celts 
are involved in an away playoff game here. 
9:30 (2) The Orchestra. Six classical-music pieces 
interpreted by video artist Zbigniew Rybczynski. Sort 
of Fantasia on acid, and shot (for all the good it will 
do you) in high-definition video. Music by Chopin, 
Ravel, Schubert, Albinoni, Rossini, and Mozart. (Until 
10:30 p.m.) 
11:00 (2) New Television. Tonight's fuzzy-frame 
offerings include Coffee Colored Children by Ngozi 
Onwurah, Virginia Dare’s Vision by Sarah Drury, and 
Darkness of My Language !I by Silvane Afram. (Until 
11:30 p.m.) 
11:30 (2) Long Ago and Far Away: The Man Who 
Planted Trees. Repeated from Wednesday at 7:30 
p.m. 
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Newbucy Comes © 


“We Aad aw'Clked jood Fime !” 







TAKE A BITE OF BEGGARS BANQUET 
PROVISIONS FOR THE EMOTIONAL .. . 
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Live at the RAT 4/25 
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Live at 
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MAC 900 FT JESUS 
With DJ Zere 


fil ' 


WITH THE LID OFF 




























CATERWAUL 


Live at Citi 4/ 


Government 
Center 
1 Washington Mall 
248-9992 


Burlington 
112 Mall Rd 
270-9860 Framingham 
Rt. 30 Mall 


908-620-0735 


Boston 
332 Newbury St. 
236-4930 






MIT 
Student Center 
225-2872 


Harvard Square 
36 JFK Street 
491-0337 
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CMOS 


22 minutes from Boston 


I A TEX Ym || THE WESTERN FRONT 
The South Shore’s Newest 18+ 343 WESTERN AVE. 
Rock & Dance Club (tormerly The Hop) CAMBRIDGE e 492-7772 


Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 Fri., & Sat. April 20 &21 


TOP 40 DANCE PARTY LAMBS BREAD 


Al ages STANDARD 

TOP 40 DANCE PARTY PROCEDURE 
SILENCE =e 
CLINIC ¢ FIT-2-B-TIED SIGHTING 


Wed., April 25 Jazz @ Jazz ® Jazz 
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MOLLY HATCHET || [Ze Waewe 
THIRD STONE * RIDE'EM HIGH GENERATION , 


wana GUEST DY. 





Thurs., April 26 


RAGAMUFFII 
SOLDIERS 


Fri., & Sat. April 27 &28 


I-TONES 
MOZAMBA “ 


Featuring Bob Moses & Stan Strickland 


The - 1990 Venus +. 
1 Search is on... 







Rte. 28/45 Emerson Ave. Brockton, MA 


508-583-2710 
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Every Sat. afternoon 4-8 p.m. 
Jumpin' Blues Dance Party w/ 


ROLL WITH IT 
Friday, April 20 


We're Rockin’ & Rappin’ with .. . FINE JAMAICAN FOOD 
DOGZILLA 
an 


GANGSTAR POSSE 


ZUG-ZUG - CRUSHKILL 
dete BEHEMOTH WANDERING 
(Formerly Rebecca Lula! 


<< Saturday. April 21 MUSIC FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 
















nWn— 









Aer — nye 


IN KY 'S SPOON Mt BOB | EVANS 10 pm-2 am Greek 


12-3 pm Open mic. variety 
featuring Glenn Pettit & Mr. Butch 
7-9:30 pm folk 
Ratsy—Jim Infantino 
10-2 am Arabic with Belly Dancers 





















2-6 pm rock, free hot dogs 
The Eight Balls’ first reunion 
; Post Mortum 
* Red Herring—The Good Ol’ Boyz 
7:45 pm rock 
Amphetamine Reptile rec. artists 
featunng x- Band of Susans 
Helmet 
from Austria, Caroline rec. artists 
last show ‘til next fall 
H.P. Zinker 
The Sie Sed Bliss 

















anc Caroline Recording Artists 


SKUNK 


and guests 
SUB SKIN CABLES 


FUNERAL PARTY 
ee oe SHARP 


urs 
EN THE WHEELS 
























7:45 pm ¢ jazz ad 







BEWTWE 745 pm —- 
STYLIE - CLOSE ENOUGH featuring a member of GangGreen 
in the ——- on OF THE HUB Iron Sausage 






featuring a member of Jerry's Kids 
WZBC Pho Ae T pr The Hellcats from Outer Space 


KING MISSLE - HYPNO LOVE WHEE The Peepers—Fat Hammer 
HABERLAND « MILES DEATH MUFFIN tt 
the Balcony: CHARLIE = ee 
ae ing Events: a Bags i 
Release with special ie on wai 
Whigs & featuring a member of Chuck 
¢ Dirtonz 
Mezz—Project Roach 
472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge 
Info + 492-8151 or 354-8238 
Booking + 497-6202 + 18+ always welcome 

























Barrence Whitfield plays at Grover'’s Friday. 





MARK MORELLI 
















To place a listing: bring it or send it to Listings, BOBO’S (322-3550), 296 Main St., Malden. Music 
Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston by DJ 

02215 at least one week before the issue in Mi E BD) | CA L BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL (439-7000), 70 Rowes 
which it would appear. We can’t take any list- Whart, Boston. Peter Cover Jazz Trio. 

ings over the phone. There is no charge, but F Mi b R G E N ‘S | bE S BOSTON PARK PLAZA HOTEL (426-2000), 50 
your copy may be rewritten due to space limita- Park Plaza, Boston. Pianist Kevin Gibbs. In the 
Captain’s Piano Bar: Captain's Piano Bar: Rock 

























UPTOWN 


RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUS 





































































Ant Be nih Py Sat., April 28 tions. Include the time of the event (or the hours 
THE B AND THAT Poa oe oF £ i that a gallery or museum is open to the public), King. 

x! ALS 3 date, place, a description of the event, how much §BOSTON-BROOKLINE-CAMBRIDGE: 911 BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
TIME FORGOT aks { 4 . it costs, and a phone number that can be pub- SOMERVILLE: 623-1500 Allston. Hullabaloo, Gobblehook, Green Magnet 

’ lished. Specify whether admission is free; listings POISON: Poison Control System, 232-2120 School. 
ee Blacktop Re bathe pe s ae will not be published without price information. If SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., 

Blues Guitarist Blacktop Recording Artist aia Guitarist the information is for an event or exhibit lasting | CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 Cambridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 
BOBBY RONNIE EARL & THE more than one week, specify the dates of the | MASS. GENERAL HOSPITAL: 726-2000 THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Boston. 
RADCLIFF BROADCASTERS issues in which you would like the listing to MASS. EYE & EAR: 523-7900 Treat Her Right, Laurie Sargent, Dharma Bums, 
NINE BELOW ZERO appear. Repeat listings may be deleted due to | BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL: 424-4075 Daisy Chain. 

ait Coming Thurs., May 3 space limitations. BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL: 735-3337 CHARLES BALLROOM (661-5000), the Charles 
pete Ane ze the SECRET hae g* BRIGHAM & WOMEN'S HOSPITAL: 732-5636 Hotel, 1 Bennet St., Cambridge. The Regattabar 
TENEBR ISM FRE AKS y 5 Theater listings are separate; send CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL: 735-6611 presents Gary Burton Reunion Group, featuring Pat 
A Featuring « them by 2 p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill © PROJECT PLACE HOTLINE: 267-9150 Metheny, Mitch Forman, Marc Johnson, Peter 

MEN OF CLAY X-Jimi Hendrix Bassist “Aan™ Marx. Auditions, classes, religious services, | BOSTON RAPE CRISIS CENTER: 492-RAPE. _ Erskine. 





reunions, and events requiring advance registration © Immediate and continuing support, medical and © CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 
are not listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267- —_ legal info, referrals. Cambridge. Taylor Nitch, Chopper & Dill. 

1234 to take out an ad. Unsolicited photographs are © RAPE CRISIS HOTLINE serving Greater Lynn and CITI (262-2424), 15 Lansdowne St., Boston. Music 
considered for publication but are not returned to = North Shore. Call 595-RAPE for immediate and _ by Dus. 


Acoustic | NOEL REDDING 


SERIES 
BERKSHIRE MOUNTAIN BOYS Poor ee 


Tues., April 24 







































Coming Sat., May 12 














Wed., Apri! 25 Rounder Recording Artists senders. continuing support, medical and legal information. CITY LIMITS (592-1836), 225 Blossom St., 
inger/Songwriter Polka Crazies NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS _ ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL: 789-2666 Lynnway, Lynn. Fools. 
KEVING ONNOLLY BRAVE COMBO] | THuRSDAY AT 5 P.M. FOR THE FOLLOWING THE CLADDAGH (262-9874), 335 Columbus Ave., 
MONK E. WILSON WEEK’S ISSUE. To be considered for “Hot Tix,” the Boston. Bill Moore Band. 
deadline is a week earlier; to be considered for CLUB CHOICES (625-4975), 381 Somerville Ave., 






Coming: Somerville. DJ and top 40 music. 













Thurs., April 26 
5/2 THE WALKERS 


Reggae Dance Part 
the ULULATORS ANIMAL TRAIN 


Next Weekend,” two weeks earlier 
CLUB III (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., 
1 MOZAMBA Somerville. Big Blues Meanies, Split Risk. 
the TRIBULATIONS ems ry Ay oh COMMODORE PUB (508-922-5590), 45 Enon St., 
e 10 ICHESTRA 
9 ROBILLARD / KY Beverly. Call for information. 











F ha Lat ll BARRENCE WHITFIELD 3 MTHE SAVAGES COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq 
Boston. Dave McKenna. 


the MOTOR CITY 











April 21- Seven mile walk BOSTON POLICE: 911 




















for BROOKLINE POLICE: 911 DOC’S PLACE (734-5126), 53 Northampton St., 
RHYTHM KINGS rte a CAMBRIDGE POLICE: 911 Boston. Jose Ramos and the Special Blend Band. 
: : a = SOMERVILLE POLICE: 625-1212 ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
[Fresh Pasta, Grilled Seafood ...} [Great Food Reasonabi Priced . STATE POLICE: 566-4500 FRIDAY Boston. Rick Danko. 
anenenaes : BOSTON FIRE: 911 THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 730-2277 or, from Brookline, | Cambridge. Music by Panos Bebedelis and Harry _Rad., Billerica. Valkyrie (18+ show). 
seumaomumanmneen bs 911 Dedrosian; dancing by Amber and Salisa. FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, 200 Boylston St., 
LOTS O 17 HOLLAND ST. DAVIS SQ. SOMERVILLE * 776-2004 CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 AXIS (262-2437), 13 Lansdowne St., Boston. Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob 
PARKING [Nersestmer.\scwe mt -140mnl\ mele! els -lan\ eae a we | SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 Renegade, Sound Wave. Winter. 






= OOO ONION VRP O=— 


a 


APRIL 20, 1990 


GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 Green 

St., Jamaica Plain. Johnny and the Jumpercables, 

Porn Orchid, Womb to Womb. 

GROG (508-465-8008), 13 Middle St., 

Newburyport. Deb Huston Band. 

GROUND ZERO, (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 
. Call for information. 


GROVER’S (508-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 
Beverly. Barrence Whitfield and the Savages, 


Madhouse. 

HARPER'S FERRY (254-9743), 158 Brighton Ave., 
Allston. Chris Cain Band. 

HUB CLUB (451-6999), 533 Washington St., 
Boston. International Night with DJ and live band. 
JACOB WIRTH'’S (338-8586), 33 Stuart St., 
Boston. Piano si with Mel Stiller. 

JAZZ HAUTE CAFE (508-922-2206), 148 Rantoul 
St., Beverly. Call for information. 

JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., 
Somerville Time Forgot. 


JOSLYN’S (508-443-0899), Rte. 27, Sudbury. 
Corey Eisenberg Trio, with Gerry Bergonzi. 

THE JUMBO (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, 
Somerville. Ultra Blue, idiot Savant, Terri Bright. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT (876-7000), 700 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Frank Williams and Visions, with 


Jan Strickland. z 

LE MERIDIEN (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe Morocco Quartet. In 
Julien: pianist David Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL (536-7676), Diamond Jim's Piano 
Bar, 710 Boylston St., Copley Sq., Boston. At 5:30 
p.m., Ellen White; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio, with Ted Casher. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., 
Cambridge. Progressive and alternative dance 
MARKETPLACE CAFE (227-9660), 300 Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist John 


Mulroy. 
ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE (631-8987), 28 


Mugford St, Marblehead. Roy 4 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT (354-8238), 472 

Mass. Ave., Cambridge. At 7 p.m., Billy 

Skinner/Henry Cook Double Quartet; at 10 p.m., 

Greek music. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St., 

Boston. MacMurphys. 

MIDWAY CAFE (524-9038), 3496 Washington St., 

Jamaica Plain. David Greenfield. 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE (864-1630), 3 

Lori Goldsmith. 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Mud Shark, One-Eyed Jacks. 

NIGHTSTAGE eit 8200), 823 Main St., 


Cambridge. Diane 
OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE (329-6034), Rtes. 1 and 
109, Dedham. Glenshane. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Devonsquare, Maggie 


Simpson. 

ON BROADWAY (623-9532), Cabot Farms Terrace 

Room, 880 Broadway, Somerville. Non-smoking 

PAPILLON (566-8495), 1353 Beacon St., 

Brookline. Cail for information. 

PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. 

Chills, Blake Babies. 

oo (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
, Darius. 


PEARL STREET (413-584-7771), 10 Pearl St., 
Northampton. Heretix, In the Flesh. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Kevin Connolly Band. 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Dogzilla, Gangstarr Posse, Zug-Zug, Crushkill. 
REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., Harvard 
Sq., Cambridge. Charlie Haden/Dewey 
Redman/Mick Goodrick/Paul Motian Quartet. 
RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., 


Diane Schuur is at Nightstage Friday. 


Cambridge. Upstairs: Torsten de Winkle and 
Humanimal Talk. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 


SCULLERS, Guest Quarters Suite Hotel (783- 
0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Mark 


Murphy. ; 

SIT ’N BULL PUB (508-897-7232), 163 Main St., 
THE TAM (277-0982), 1648 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Border Patrol 


THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. In the afternoon, 
free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne 
Jackson 


T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 Brookline 
, Cambridge. Tribe, Lemmings, Regulars. 

UNION STREET (964-6684), 107 Union St., 

Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western Ave., 

Cambridge. Lambs Bread. 

WESTIN HOTEL (262-9600), 10 Huntington Ave., 

Boston. In the Turner Fisheries Bar: Roberta 

Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 p.m., 


Mary M. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broadway, 
Somerville. Harvey Diamond Quartet. 
WINDJAMMER (969-1000), Marriott Hotel, 2345 
Comm. Ave., Newton. Bijou. 

WINNIE’S PUB, (566-8651) 1691 Tremont St., 
Boston. Bag Boys. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Packing for Egypt featur- 
ing members of Orange Then Blue. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by Dus. 


SATURDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 

THE ARBOR HOUSE, Jamaica Plain. 

THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
prison and Harry Bedrosian; dancing by Salisa 


AXIS, Bos Boston. Ray Manzarek, Michael McClure. 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Peter 
Cover Jazz Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Neighborhoods, 
Claudraines, idaho Alaska, Girl on Top. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Buddy Johnson and Weeping Will. At night, the 
Cantares 


Band. 
CHADWICK PARK (451-9460), 184 High St., 
Boston. Jim Plunkett. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Stompers, Gigolo Aunts, 
Garr Lang and Big Rig, Sin-A-Men Gypsy, 
Clockwork. 


CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. Ham Branch 


Bluegrass Band. 

CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Farrenheit. 

THE CLADDAGH, Boston. Bill Moore Band. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Adventures dance party. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Shy Five, Out of Hand, 
Mystery Jones. 

COPLEY HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramos and the 


GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. 
Common Ailments of Maturity, Still Life, Fun House, 
Curious Ritual. 

GROG, Newburyport. West End Blues Band. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Laurie Sargent, Border Patrol. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Alliston. Shirley Lewis 
Experee-ance. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Funky Dance Party with DJ 
Dale Charles. 


JOHN HENRY'S HAMMER COFFEEHOUSE (508- 
757-2155), 68 Boyce St., Auburn. Utah Phillips. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Bobby Radcliff, Nine 
Below Zero. 

JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Corey Eisenberg Trio with 


Gerry ; 
THE JUMBO, Somerville. Delayed Reaction, 


LE MERIDIEN, Boston. in Cate Fleuri: the Joe 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David 
Croham. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Russel; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen presents “A 
Night of Gilbert & Sullivan.” 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 
Tri 


tio. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music by DJ. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 
ist Melisa Hood. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
noon, open mike with Glenn Pettit; at 3 p.m., Mike 
“The Spike's” Blues Jam; at 7 p.m., Ratsy, Jim 
“Sp at 10 p.m., Arabic music with bellydanc- 


MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
apie CAFE, Jamaica Plain: Call for informa- 


NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Call for 


information. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Parade, House of Joy, 
Relatives. 

OLD IRISH Dedham. Glenshane. 


OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Eric 


Weissberg. 

ON BROADWAY, Somerville. Non-smoking and 
non-alcoholic club with dance music. 

PAPILLON, Brookline. Call for information. 
PARADISE, Boston. Adventures dance night. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. Chills, Blake 
Babies. 


See ate 


THE RAT, Boston. Zulus. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Charlie 
i Redman/Mick Goodrick/Paul Motian 


RYLES. Cambridge. Upstairs: Torsten de Winkle 
and Humanimal Talk. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 
Quartet. 

SATURDAY NIGHT IN MARBLEHEAD (639-1969), 
Church of Saint Andrew, Lafayette St., Marblehead. 
Old Time Radio Gang. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Mark : 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Band That Time 


Forgot. 

THE TAM, Brookline. Boston Baked Biues. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Afternoon, free cabaret show. Evenings, 
Mike Palter and Lynne Jackson. 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Barrance, 
Battle Cole, Rebbeca Lula. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 
WESTERN FRONT, Cambridge. Lambs Bread. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Tumer Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Harvey 
Diamond Quartet. 

WINDJAMMER, Newton. Bijou. 

WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. Greg Lyons, Chris 


Voelker. 

WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP, Worcester. 
Benefit for the Abbie Hoffman Memorial Fund with 
Dharma Bums, Diversions, Jags, Scott Smith and 


Doug Moore. 
ZANZIBAR (451-1955), One Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Dick Syatt Singles Party. 

Continued on page 26 
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Introducing live music 
to the Theatre District! 


formerly BEACHCOMBER ° 
797 Wollaston Beach Bivd. 
- A 4 ry . . 


of "9 
AL HALLIDAY & THE 
HURRICANES 


) rarcity 


Mangels 
IMMORTALS tex al 
TEN STOLEN VIE 


r,, PROPER 10 & DRESS S REQUIRED 2 Corner of Tremont 


& Stuart St. 451-5997 





THE LISTENING ROOM 


47 PALMER ST., HARVARD SQ. 492-7679 


Passim is a nationally recognizec 
folk/acoustic club presenting 
» name folk talent in an intimate sett 


Foc Seger 


TRIC iA ALANGLOR RTE 


CURTIS AND EV OODMAN 


MAGICAL Sr Slims 


DAVID MAS: SENGILL 





R Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster outlets (617) 931 -2000 | 


$ 29, April 
* Fe 


DEL AMITRI 18+ 
AGIT POP 
TM AXIS * NOSO + 7 pm DRS 


RENEGAGE 
SOUNDWAVE 18+ 


AXIS NOSO + 10:00 pm DOOR 


MICHAEL MCCLURE = 21+ 


RAY MANZAREK 
(FORMER MEMBERS OF THE DOORS) 
WENX * 7:00pm DOOR 


22 April 
oooh MURPHY'S LAW ic:s 
: SWIZZ + EYE FOR AN EYE 


AXIS ONLY + 2:00pm DOOR 


21 April 
Saturday 


23 April 
Monday 


" BEST GUITARIST 
J~ CONTEST (c.2..t.) Tr 


\ 8:00 DRS> + AXIS NOSO + WBCN 
ry 25 April 
Ww Wednesday ¥ 


2 IN THE PINK 18+ 


DOGHOUSE .. 
40 THIEVES * STREET HEART 
: AXIS NOSO + WAAF + 9:00 DOOR 
a 126 April 
: fs Thursday ¥ 


BOB (HARVEY) 18+ 
AXIS NQSO TM + 10:00 DRS. 


Tae giettestoy + MICHAEL 18+ 


SCHENKER GROUP 
ae = de, BLACK CROWES 
LITTLE ANGELS (UK) 
Rickey ’ 


MAX CREEK 18+ | 


1045); 
9:00 DOORS 


Jide. + DRESDAN DANSE 18+ 
RAGAMUFFIN SOLDIER 


9.00 DOORS 


“ a) 
Wednesday + SALTY DOG 18+ 
COMPANY OF WOLVES 
WAAF + 9:00 DRS. AXIS NOSO/-TM 


16 MAY 


weonespay y RAGING SLAB 18+ 


LAW & ORDER 
WAAF + 9:00 DRS. 
AXIS NOSO/.T™M 


V Depicts Headliner 
(TM) Ticketmaster 


Doors open 9PM if not specified 






RR RO SMA QSOS A HRMS NP PIR IM SRD) CLP Ree: WP PER RE ce. 
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: THE PLOUGH 
STA? Rs 


186 


Harvard Avenue 


Bunratty F 188. 


«Concert Line 254-9804 -Club Line 254-9820 
























"IS THIS 310): am — Thur., Apr. 26 e MADELINE HALL 


‘SUNDAY NIGHT. CHUCKLEHEAD & THE 

LE CLUB 
SCATTERFIELD - BLIND RHINO 
THE CATS 







OFfORNS. 
BIG HOT SUN - STYLIE 


coming 
leler4| Ga. DUMPTRUCK 





Tues., April 24 


PALE NEPHEW 
i «SHADES - LIPSTICK TRACES 


EVERYDAY 





CHELSEA 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 18+ [j/7\¢ TAI 


THE ART OF NIGHTLIFE 


21 Brookline Street W Cambridge, MA 02139 


(617) 864-0400 
Open Wednesday, Friday & Saturday Nights 


at once 


PLUS 
¢ 852" TV's 






¢ Six Pool Tables 


I sports on 
Satellite Dish 
12:00 Noon-1 AM 


May 3rd _— Ina special Thursday evening extravaganza, . 
from Italy, PANKOW, and from Belgium, a;GRUMH. . . 
THE JESUS LIZARD 


tion 





May 4th 


HL 


May 11th ALICE DONUT 


SoH 


May 18th 
May 25th 


5) 


pric 


7 


urerection 7. 


Acsurrec 
é 


‘\ 


| eae t 


Friday, April 8 * 4-8PM 
Collegiate Hours 


June Ist FOURWAYCROSS 


June 8th 


“| 
A 


ONIWA) ¢ 


RITUAL TENSION 
SUICIDE 


June 15th April 20 &21 
D.J. "Kiki" 
@®e¢eeee@@ 8 @ @ 
Look for new import 
a wr 


Come an 
dart 


RENT OUR NIGHTCLUB 
FOR ONLY $150 


June 22nd SLEEPCHAMBER 


June 29th A paramount post-apocalyptic phenomenon... 
TO BE ANNOUNCED 





e Awake & Dreaming 
e C-men 18+ 
4/27 ¢ Figures on Beach 
18+ 










HOWTO |— 
LIVEN |2 
~ THINGS UP. |— 


CALYPSO HURRICANE 
BARNEY MARTIN BAND 








































BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA a 
STOVALL BROWN rar} 
BOBBY WATSON BAND 


nian ee Ev ery Sunday Night is Reggae Night 


Monday-Saturday 9:00 - 2:0 ¢ Cityside Entertainment 
. fa 
at Faneuil Hall 





















of 
3 




















Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hot Line 742 7392 


Complimentary Hors d'oeuvres Proper dress and | D required 
Monday-Friday 5:00 - 7:00 Listngs subject to change 








1912 MASS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGI 
492-9653 






Fa, Ap 20 « KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 









Fri., April 20 - Maverick Presents IDGRI NDER 
fete] MINDGRIN Sat, Apr. 21 @ TIMMY HUGHES & 
GOBBLEHOOF - GREEN MAGNET NUKL SANWIWICH - THE CAKE BILL BENJAMIN «:7em 
SCHOOL - STORM WINDOW EATERS (5-7 PM) 
Sat., April 21 Thurs., April 26 Sun., Apr. 22 @ HUB CAPS 
THE NEIGHBORHOODS Mon, Ape. 23 ¢ BILLY BLUE 
CLAUDERAINES : IDAHO ALASKA: GIRL ON TOP RELEASE - FREQUENCY AND THE BLAZERS 
Sun, April 22 Fri, April 27 lues,, Apr. 24 e BAG BOYS 
2pm cage bong eee ee U NATTATCH 4) Wed, Apr. 5 @ SCREAMING COYOTES 


& THE RHYTHM HOUNDS 
Fri, Apr. 27 ¢ KEVIN CONNOLLY BAND 


SERVING LUNCH 













Weekdays 11:30-2:30 + Sat. & Sun. 12:00-3:00 | 


GIRLS * GIRLS « GIRLS « GIRLS 


TOM CARUSO'S 


1050 Revere Beach Pkwy. 


617-889-4911 


60 Beautiful Dancing 
Girls using 4 Stages 







¢ Great Drinks & Food 


& — video games 









Bachelor Parties Welcome 
No Cover — Positive |.D. 


MOLLY'S 


16] Brighton Ave., Brighton 


Call 7 CEva200) b= OTST ST: 
ecoeeveeceeveeseee 


Wednesdays & Thursdays 
Collegiate Night 





Continued from page 25 


SUNDAY 
ry Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


AXIS, Boston. Murphy's Law, Swizz, Eye for an 


Eye 

BOBO'S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. “WAAF Rumble Club” with 
Big Clock, Blind Rhino. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Afternoon jam session 
with Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. David Goldfinger, 
Don White. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam with 
James Brown Jr., and Mike and the Sensators. 
COMMODORE PUB, Beverly. Alicia Bell with Jim 
Cameron. 

CRICKET’S (720-5570), Faneuil Hall Marketplace, 
Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Heavy 
Metal Horns. 

GROG, Newburyport. Boston Baked Biues Band. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., blues jam. At 
9 p.m., Tenebrism, Men of Clay. 

LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 1 p.m., 
Cantabrigia Jazz Ensemble. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Cafe Fleuri at 11 a.m.: 
the New Orleans Dixieland Jazz Trio. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 11 a.m., vocal- 


ist Melisa Hood. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 8 
p.m., Eight Balls first reunion, Piranha Brothers, 
Good O!' Boyz; at 7:45 p.m., Helmet, Eeels, Red 
Bliss, Red Herring. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. T.F. Much. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
“Earth Night,” featuring Bill Miller. 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Fred Small, Darius. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Mighty Lemon 
Drops, Caterwaul (18+ show). 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Bing Sparbidu. 
Downstairs: igor Butman Quartet. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Jazz brunch with Tony Lada 
and Larry Monroe Sextet. 

SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Call for information. 
THE TAM, Brookline. New Orleans Jazz Band. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. “Rememberings,” with cabaret singers Mike 
Palter and Lynn Jackson. 

VENUS DE MILO (491-9595), 7 Lansdowne St., 
Boston. Cid Guerreiro (18+ show). 

WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 7 
p.m., Mike Jones. 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Jimmy 
Pitsilas, Costas, Panos Bebedelis, with the Averof 
Dancers. 
AXIS, Boston. B.A.L.E., “Best Guitarist” Contest. 
BUNRATTY'S, Allston. Scene to be Seen. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Chris “Stovall” Brown and 
Madelaine Hall. 
CRICKET’S, Boston. Brian Walkley Quartet. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Suzanne Davis. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Call for 
information. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Brouhaha, Debris. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Ram Cat. 
PEARL STREET, Northampton. Firehose, Grave 
Gods (18+ show). 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: John Payne Quartet 
and Saxophone Choir. Downstairs: Toy Moon. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Eric Martin, 
Marc Heard, Chris DePinto. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Art Matthews Trio. In the Lobby Lounge: at 5 
p.m., David Crohan. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Eye to Eye. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 
es. 


THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Freddy Elias 
Ensemble; dancing by Troupe Shamoosi and 
Salisa. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. Pale Nephews, Shades, 
Lipstick Traces. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Vinnie Moore, Trip Wire, 
Hard Licks, Xplicit, Weapon, Crystal (18+ show). 
CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Starfire. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Dance music remix- 
es. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Open 
mike with Ed Hyde and the Streak o’ Lightnin’ Boyz. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Berkshire Mountain 


Boys. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

LA! LA] RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Jazz jam ses- 
sion. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., James 
Brough; at 8:30 p.m., Frank Fuller Drums and 
Friends. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Sean Hurley. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Iron Sausage, Hellcats From Outer 
Space, Peepers, Fat Hammer. 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Keegan and 
O'Connor. 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Derf McKeeton. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. “WFNX Boston Rocks,” 
with the Apparitions, Hunting Sleeve. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Wailers, Equalites 
(18+ show). 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Rebecca Parris and 
her Quartet. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Gabor Viragh 
Quartet. Downstairs: Bruce Bartlett Trio. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Pat Stout. 

T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Love Story, 
Vision Thing, Big Bones, Fast Frog. 

UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Crash Landing. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. In the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Eye to Eye. 


APRIL 20, 1990 


WEDNESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis and Elani Saranti; dancing by Phaedra 
and Salisa. 
AXIS, Boston. Doghouse, In the Pink, 40 Thieves, 
Street Heart (18+ show). 
BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. 
Sandwich, Cake Eaters. 
CAMBRIDGE BREWING CO. (776-1366), 1 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge. Geoff Bartley. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. Jam session with Buddy 
Johnson and Weeping Willy. 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Dark Angel, Excell, 
Demize (18+ show). 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. B.S.P. Raw Band. 
CLUB M-80, Boston. Euro-House. 
CLUB Ill, Somerville. Brian Maes and Memory, 
Here We Are, Mirror Mirror. 
COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 
FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Bag 
Boys, Tornado Bros., Moxies Bros., the Answer. 
GROUND ZERO, Cambridge. Blue Chowder, 
Awake and Dreaming, C-Men. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Staying Sane, Wall of Reality, 
Date with Jan. 
HUB CLUB, Boston. Music by NY DJ and dancing 
for voguers/hip-hoppers. 
JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Kevin Connolly and his 
Band, Monk E. Wilson. 
JOSLYN’S, Sudbury. Corey Eisenberg Trio. 
LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 
LAI LAl RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 17-piece 
Boston Jazz Orchestra. 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., David 
Huggins; at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 
MAN RAY, Cambridge. Progressive and alternative 
dance music (over-18 night). 
MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Mark Clayton; at 8 p.m., the Bob Talalla Quartet. 
MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Vinny Folia, Mark Harvey Group, Michael 
Felberbaum Quartet. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. Starmakers. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Open mike night. 
NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, (254-4478), 107 
Brighton Ave., Allston. “Dottie Stevens for 
Governor” benefit open mike night. 
NECCO PLACE, Boston. Paul Gerimia. 
PARADISE, Boston. Dianne Reeves. 
THE RAT, Boston. Loop. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Triple Treat with Monty 
Alexander, Herb Ellis, Ray Brown. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Richard Thompson 
Quartet. Downstairs: Leo Quintero Group. 
SCULLERS, Boston. Mark Kross Trio with Gray 
Sargent. 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Irish music night. 
T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE, Cambridge. Ant Farm, 
Dirt Leg, Crazy Alice, Flying Nun. 
WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries 
Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. In the Lobby Lounge: 
at 5 p.m., David Crohan. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Eye to Eye. 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


Mindgrinder, Nukl 


es. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 
Bebedelis; dancing by Elani Saranti. 

AXIS, Boston. Bop Harvey (18+ show). 

BOBO’S, Malden. Music by DJ. 

BOSTON HARBOR HOTEL, Boston. The Ray 
Santisi Trio. 

BUNRATTY’S, Allston. A Is A, Release, Reality, 
Frequency. 

CANTARES, Cambridge. Silas Jr. and the Hot Ribs. 
CHRISTOPHER’S, Cambridge. Jim Infantino, 
Jonatha and Jennifer. 

CITY LIMITS, Lynn. Rising Suns. 

CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. Blues jam with 
Weepin' Willie and the All Star Blues Band. 

CLUB M-80, Boston. Reggae night. 

CLUB Ili, Somerville. Tenebrism, the Condition, 
Transit. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, Boston. Buddy Greco. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Barrence Whitfield and the 
Savages, One-Eyed Jacks. 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. 

FOUR SEASONS HOTEL, Boston. At 5 p.m., Bert 
Seager; at 8 p.m., Bob Winter. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Tax 
Collectors, Murdox, Baboom. 

GROG, Newburyport. Inquiring Minds. 

GROVER’S, Beverly. Walkers. 

HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Lefty Foster with the 
Shaboo All-Stars. 

HUB CLUB, Boston. Afterwork jazz. 

JOHNNY D’S, Somerville. Ululators, Shockra. 
JOSLYN'S, Sudbury. Mark Gree! Trio. 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Rip Off, A Soul Divided, 


Mosaic. 

LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Call for infor- 
mation. 

LE MERIDIEN, Boston. In Julien: pianist Jeffrey 
Moore. 

LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30 p.m., Ellen White; 
at 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. 

MARKETPLACE CAFE, Boston. At 4 p.m., pianist 
Sean Hurley. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 
7:45 p.m., Chuck, Dirtonz, Mezz, Project Roach. 
MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy’s. 
MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Plain. Loiterers. 

NAKED CITY COFFEE HOUSE, Alliston. Jim 
Infantino, Vance Gilbert, Peter Chambers. 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. She Cried. 
NIGHTSTAGE, Cambridge. Blood Oranges, 
Immortals, Kendall Brothers. 

OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. Harvest Home, 
Reunion. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. 
Brooks Williams. 

PARADISE, Boston. Heretix. 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Vestrymen. 
RACHAEL’S (227-0800) Marriott Long Wharf, 
—a1/; Beach Party with DJ Matt Siegel of WXKS 


REQATTABAR, Cambridge. Triple Treat with Monty 
Alexander, Herb Ellis, Ray Brown. 

RYLES, Cambridge. Upstairs: Orville Kaiser. 
Downstairs: Lucio Godoy Group. 

SCULLERS, Boston. Dakota Staton. 

SIT ’N BULL PUB, Maynard. The Outfit. 

THE TAM, Brookline. T.H. and the Wreckage. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, 
Boston. Free cabaret show. 
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T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Mass. © THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET (227- 
College of Arts Eventworks benefit for the 9872), 216 Hanover St. Boston. In the afternoon, 

Goodtimes Galery with Bim Skala Bim, Hell _ free cabaret show. At night, Mike Palter and Lynne . 

Toupee, Sara Laughs. Jackson. —isS 
VIA VENETO (742-4142), 283 Causeway St., . T.T. THE BEAR'S PLACE, Cambridge. Miracle 

Boston. “Donato’s Kitchen” mystery theater. Legion, Arson Garden. 


WESTIN HOTEL, Boston. in the Turner Fisheries § UNION STREET, Newton Centre. Music by DJ. 
.| Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. in the Lobby Lounge: pay eng oe ip sen apnea ev i pean 














































at 5 p.m., David Crohan. Bar: Roberta Radley Quartet. in the 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Eye to Eye. at 5 p.m., Mary M. Morgan. 
WINDJAMMER, Newton. Eye to Eye. ee 
FRIDAY WINNIE’S PUB, Boston. She Cried. aa 






See the previous Friday listings for phone numbers 
and addresses. 
THE AVEROF, Cambridge. Music by Panos 





fac + Bi ge Sars arses 


pram 

















Bebedelis and Harry Dedrosian; dancing by Amber “DAI 

aati. ic DANKO 
BOBO’S, Malden. Music by Dy. SHAT nod and guest MISS XANNA DON'T 
BUNRATTY'S, Alliston. Unattached, Zug Zug, SOV. "Wis FT FS YoE Calne CARA & 1/2 THE WILLIN’ 


















CANTARES, Cambridge. The Cantares Band. 
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CHADWICK PARK, Boston. Marsels. COM A ATURITY day, April 21 + Cajun Zydeco A & B 
THE CHANNEL, Boston. Del Fuegos, Bristols, O mM e d STL FE-PE CORDWS ATLAL BOOG ALOO SWAMIS 
CHUSTOPHEN'S. Conbition. Ten Hugheo, Devs y HEAVY METAL HORNS with CHUCK MORRIS & 
Gedeat Mon, Apsil 23» 18+ « irene SIDEWALK BLUES 
THE CLADD AGI Boson, Osi br biornaton Bostan's Bost Nouse Rockit R'& B 
in 
CLUB CHOICES, Somerville. DJ and top 40 dance FRIDAY “ere BARRENCE WHITFIELD 
cue tee Boston. “Ghetto, Inc." peng re ha tp a eaoen & THE SAVAGES 
fy et ig a AO Nl Saag aa aoe with ONE EYED JACKS 
ST, PN na a 
ion. m. 
DOC’S PLACE, Boston. Jose Ramee and the Nick Lewin’ Tom Gilmore, Jule Barr : PINE TOP PERKINS 


COMEDY CLUB UPSTAIRS at the Charles 


Special Blend Band. 
ED BURKE'S, Boston. Pine Top Perkins, Ute Mike Playhouse (4822227), 78 Warenton St, Boston. =e ie 






with LITTLE MIKE 
& the TORNADOES 





















and the T naan 2 ae 

EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Call for information. Comm CONNECTION (391-0022), 76 ban’, | at “DUKE ROBILLARD 
GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Youth Warrenton St, Boson At 8:20 and 1020 pm. J8y |] Can tab Kien Opel 

at risk benefit. Peep sen Pauly Shore, Mark Y 






13! GREEN ST. Gos, GSS 







































GROG, Newburyport. Catherine and the Greats. DICK DONERTY'S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER- 

Te age ; e 60 fir, Hae. A8 pn Medes Begoon, W DLL *OTIZ <a> (5 the Band That Time Forgot 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Fools, Roamers. Dave Fitzgerald, Rob 608 “amor Ave., Boston 232-2191 
HARPER'S FERRY, Allston. Fat City. DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) on the E line 
HUB CLUB, Boston. World Dance party. 124 Boylston St., Boston. At 10 p.m., Angry 

JACOB WIRTH’S, Boston. Piano sing-along with Tuxedos Improv Company, with Todd Parker, John 

Mel Stiller. Priest 


JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. Motor City Rhythm DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB (695-9922), 


Kings. Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont St., Boston. At 9:30 

JOSLYN'S, Sudbury. Lance Martin and the Flute —_—p.m., Jonathan Katz, Sean Hughes, Brian Kiley. 

and Friends Band. NICK’ S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 

THE JUMBO, Somerville. Ba-Boom, Ulterior | Warrenton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m., 

Motive. Paul D'Angelo, Eddie Brill, Monica Piper. . 
LAI LAI RESTAURANT, Cambridge. Frank Wilkins | STEVIE D'S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. 


and Visions, and Gary Valente. At 9 p.m., Bob Seibel, Brian McKim, Tracey f 5 

LE MERIDIEN Boston. In Cafe Fleuri: the Joe  Skeene. P In Beverly - 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A 
Morocco Quartet. In Julien: pianist David Croham. STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St., Boston. At ; 15 min. on 128N « Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 
LENOX HOTEL, Boston. At 5:30.p.m., Ellen White; 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Chris Zito, Sue McGinnis, Mili! LOS 

and 8:30 p.m., Mark Andersen. ~ Joey Kola. 


LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON, East Boston. Al Vega 


































Trio. SATURDAY 

-emclect! aagtang Progressive and alternative > aalacak scabs Aor 

ME & THEE COFFEEHOUSE, Marblehead. John CANTARES (648-5963), Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Lunch Mon, - Sat. 1 Am pm Se 

OLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 7 CATCH A puntta SIAR Contviden At 7:30, 9:45 cs aur : / My ais fs —e tt Ae 

p.m., ;Sandy Prager/Marc Chenavert Duo; at 10 —_—p.m., and midnight, Nick Lewin, Tom Gilmore, Julie Sun.. Brunch P1-3:15 pm BARRENCE WHITFIELD 

p.m., Greek music. Barr. \ Tie 

MIDNIGHT COURT, Boston. MacMurphy's. CHATTERLY'S COMEDY CLUB (227-0828), 200 Git Certit & THE SAVAGES: 

MIDWAY CAFE, Jamaica Piain. Dérf McKeeton. Atlantic Ave., Boston. Stand-up comedy at 10 p.m.; HOUSE * BAD NEWS 

NAMELESS COFFEE HOUSE, Cambridge. Call for call tor information. Friday. April 20 

information. COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9, and - 

NECCO PLACE, Boston. Signs of Life, Bob Meloon 11:15 p.m., Jay Charbonneau, Pauly Shore, Brian BORDER 

NIGHTSTAGE. Cambridge. Koko Taylor. DICK DOHERTY'S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER PATROI LAURIE 

OLD IRISH ALEHOUSE, Dedham. Whelan and HILL, Haverhill. At 8 and 10:30 p.m., Teddy 3 all SARGENT 

OFierdan. Bergeron, Dave Fltnperetd, Feb Fiz. Saturday, April 21 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS, Westborough. Shaw DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At me ES : 

Brothers. 8:45 and 11 p.m., Brian Powers, John Pizzi, John BOSTON 

PARADISE, Boston. O Positive (18+ show). Preist, Dan Schlossberg. rade “@ teed 

PASSIM, Cambridge. Rod MacDonald, Tom May. DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At | J SAS c@@ Gin DIN 69 ON GE Dnt 

PEARL STREET, Northampton. Malarians. 8:45 and 10:45 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Rich Ceisier. 

REGATTABAR, Cambridge. Triple Treat with Monty NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and Samlac Anis / 
Alexander, Herb Ellis, Ray Brown. 11:30 p.m., Paul D'Angelo, Eddie Brill, Monica panera de I oar ae UL RA . U 
RYLES, Cambridge. Upaers: Myanne. Oost Ee min NEW NEW : Tickets Available at 
lerman Johnson Quartet.’ i -4242), 1314 Comm. : A varate =r ‘ — 2 - OC 
SCULLERS, Boston, Dakota Son, | 3 ORLEANS JAZZ A)  Feadiborni 
SIT 'N BULL PUB, Maynard. Lucky Seven. Continued on page 28 BR AND) . ' 


music at 9:30 THE FOOLS 
Monday, April 23 
THE QUAVERS 
Tuesday, April 24 
mates 
SLANT SIX 
Wednesday, April 25 : 
D PrXY E ; 158 Brighton Ave. (CORNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE } 
HOWARD & 5 CONCERT LINE - 254-7380 - CLUB LINE - 254-9743 
Ete a ee cali HARPERS FERRY FAMOUS BLUES JAM 
48 EN &, BOSTON BAKED BLUES 


AS YOUR HOST « MUSICIANS INVITED 




















_ Thursday, April 26 re. 
Three time epee: Award ry . Thursday, April 6 
The — All-Stars 


T.H. & THE THE CHRIS CAIN BAND 
LEFTY FOSTER 


Ba e Nominated for Four NationalBlues Awards: 
W R }: ( , K nye > EK “Blues Band of the Year* "Guitarist of theYear* “Contemp. 
4M yh Biues Album” * Contemp. Blues Song of the Year* 
Friday, April 27 featuring 
Memphis Rockabilly with 


1 OO iD 
"THE CAT" é af 
BSS ODI | I cuir ey LEWIS EXPEEREANCE MATT 


1989 Battle Blues Band Winner 


Coming "GUITAR"MURPHY 


4/28 THE INCREDIBLE diaishastiiililini OF THE BLUES BROTHERS 


CASUALS Boston's ONLY 
Friday, April 27 
FAT CITY 


5/3 JERRY PORTNOY Rhythm & Biues Jam with 
TAYLOR MADE 

































& THE STREAMLINERS STOVALL BROWN 
aa 


Tommy Sledge is at Duck Soup Friday the 27th. 1648 Beacon St. SHOWCASING LOCAL TALENT 
Brookline 277-0982 — BLUES BY BUTCH, 
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CMOS 


HENDI'S LOUNGE 


LOWELL, MA « Exit 32 off Rte. 3, 1/4 mi off exit 


Appearing this week—Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 

POWER CLIDE See Friday listi wat 
‘FOOLS TIX For s/3 on SALE NOW! BIE mice alice 
H .037- H | CATCH ARISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
! For information, call 508-937-0402 Nick Lewin, Tom Gilmore, Julie Bar. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Jay Charbonneau, Pauly Shore, Sean Hughes. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Jonathan Katz, Sean Hughes. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Kevin Knox, Bobby Keene, Eddie Brill, Monica 
Piper. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., open-mike night, 
with Steve Trilling (18+ show). 


MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


Continued from page 27 

Mike Bent “Boy Scientist," Danny Scannell. 

STEVIE D’S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:15, and 10:30 
p.m., Bob Seibel, Brian McKim, Tracey Skeene. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8 and 10 p.m., and mid- 
night, Chris Zito, George MacDonald, Joey Kola. 
WESTBOROUGH MARRIOT (508) 366-5511, Ries. 
495 and 9, Westborough. At 9:30 p.m., “Funny 
Business at the Scorecard.” 

WHIPPERSNAPPERS (738-1582), 200 Brookline 
Ave., Boston. Improvisational comedy by 
Comedysporiz. 


' 
' 
+ 









| Friday, April 20 : 
|TREAT HER RIGHT) 


| with special guest formerly of FACE TO FACE: | 












eS. 
LAURIE SARGENT | j CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
BAD ART ENSEMBLE * DHARMA BUMS |: : open-mike night. 
$7.75 STRONG WATERS |: :, COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
‘ . . sewn BIG BLUES MEANIES Don Gavin, Mike McCarthy, Helene Lantry. 





NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin. 


TUESDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 


Saturday, April 21 SPLIT RISK » NANA’S BASEMENT 
with special guests 
GIGOLO AUNTS | 


GARR LANGE f[: 
& THE BIG RIG fF: 


SIN-A-MEN GYPSY 
CLOCKWORK 
Dj Jim Mitchell 






es. 
BURLINGTON MARRIOT (229-6565), Diamond 
Lounge, Rte. 128 and 3A, Burlington. Call for infor- 
mation. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Susie Macksey, Gary Luciano. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
Paul D'Angelo, Billy Martin, Bob Seibel, Mark 
Maron. In the Comedy Room at 8:45 p.m., a benefit 
for the Dysautonomia Foundation featuring Don 
Gavin, Sue McGinnis, Sara Mitchel, Kenny 
Rogerson, escape artist the “Great Bigelow,” and 
Miss Massachusetts. 












SHY Fl 
OUT OF HAND + MYSTERY JONES 
Wed., April 25 


BRIAN MAES & THE MEMORY 
HERE WE ARE MIRROR MIRROR 


Thurs., April 26 


TENEBRISM 








75/6. i . 
$5.75/6.75 DJ Metal Mike THE CONDITION TRANSIT SHICHEE, Motor. ie9.gmn, “heabed” topietlt 
: sancansencencensncensnnsnds Fri., April 27 Frank Santos (18+ show). 
Wednesday, April 25 184] MORGAN'S STU WEDNESDAY 
ond special guests | STONEHENGE « BIG BIG NOISE See Friday listings for phone numbers and address- 





















Coming: és. 
Ss, 4/28 Gotham chy 53 Bop Harvey), 5/4 Fat City, CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
5/5 Gas Food ing, 5/11 Beat Surrender, Frank Santorelli, Ron Lynch, Steve Carlson. 
DEMIZE : 5/12 Big Hot Sun COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
en ALLENDE RESTAURANT AND LOUNGE, 166 
| STS TNS | Everett Ave., Chelsea. At 9:30 p.m, 


$5.75/6.75 
ae NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
George MacDonald, Tom Dunham, Brian Frazer, 
Steve Rizzo. 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Al du Charme, D.J. 
Hazard, Kevin Knox (18+ show). 


THURSDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and addresses. 
CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., comedy 
sketches with the Act. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 p.m., 
Frank Santorelli, Ron Lynch, Steve Carlson. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Rich Ceisler, Linda Smith, the J.J. Wright Show. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 9 
p.m., “Magic Boston,” magic open mike night. 
DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
8:45 p.m., Mike Donovan, Mike Bent “Boy 





Thursday, April 26 18+ 
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$6.75/7.75 





Friday, April 27 


DEL FUEGOS 


with special guests THE BRISTOLS 
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Friday, April 20 








pay cide ng HORNS THE AMAZING Scientist.” 
BOATS MUDSH ARK NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:45 p.m., 
$7.75/8.75 DIT ith ‘al va 3 Kenny Rogerson, Steve Byluga, Steve Rizzo. 
een ee ae H | STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bill King, Johnny 
ONE EYED JACKS | Pizzi, James Lemure. 





Saturday, April 28 $4.75/5.75 8:00 pm STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin Fiynn, D.J. 







































10:30 p.m., D.J. Hazard, Linda Smith, Al du 










: it Hazard, Charlie Hall (18+ show). 
) K | | (2 is sabietiny, Ayn £1 See the previous pra oil phone numbe 
vi y listings umbers 
with special guests HELL TOUPEE i Record Relase Partyil and addresses. 
COMMON AILMENTS OF MATURITY CANTARES, Cambridge. At 8 p.m., Guilty Children. 
SAVAGE GARDEN + DREAMS MADE FLESH | PARADE See listing for previous Fri. 
$5.75/6.75 DJ Todd §: with guests HOUSE OF JOY CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 and 
raenecanoeaneensanenn a THE RELATIVES 11 p.m., Gary Lazer, Ron Lynch, Steve Carlson. 
; COMEDY CONNECTION, . At 8:30 
Tuesday, May ] $4.00/5.00 8:00 pm Boston 30 and 
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THE SECO RSENS Charme. 
s ND ANNUAL Tuesday, April 24 3 DICK DOHERTY’S CASA DI COMEDY HAVER- 
) WPA IK je Oi BOSTON ROCKS HILL, Haverhill. At 9 p.m., Charlie Hall, Tom Clark, 
ov Q b/ Br " Rob Printz. 
‘ THE APP ARITIONS DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY LOFT (267-6626), 








Joseph's II, 30 Torrice Dr., Woburn. At 9 p.m., Tony 
V, Tom Agna, Jim Lauletta. 

DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos Improv Company with John 
Preist. 

DUCK SOUP COMEDY NIGHTCLUB, Boston. At 
9:30 p.m., “Comic P.I." Tommy Sledge, Mike Bent, 
Rick Jenkins. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 





with HUNTING SLEEVE 
MC Juanita The Scene Queen 
$3.75 8:00 pm 


BEST GUITARIST COMPETITION FINALS 
$6.00 
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Friday/Saturday, May 4 & 5 | 
It’s THAT time againil! 











SLL LED EPL 


Es Wednesday, April 18 
fe] 91.9 WUMB Acoustic Images 








3 featuring 
4 P AUL 11:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Don Gavin, Steve Rizzo. 
ith bap tai PARADISE (254-2053), 967 Comm. Ave., Boston. At 
wi ETE 7:30 and 9:30 p.m., Stitches presents Richard Jeni. 
with special guess FLAT DUO JETS JIM MURPHY STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Bill King, Johnny 










ceccomtmaenccamnna 


Pizzi, James Lemure. 
STITCHES, Boston. At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., Paul 
D'Angelo, Jonathan Groff, Al du Charme. 










$10.00/12.50 DJ Todd $4.75/5.75 8:00 pm 


Thursday, April 26 
BOSTON BREAKOUT presents 
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Friday, May 11 
“Keep Your Hands To Yourself” 








THE GEORGIA SHE CRIED 
_ SATELLITES with OUD SCHOOL 
with special guests THE RAINDOGS $3.75 8:00 pm 


| $8.75/9.75 
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Rea - All Ages! SOCIAL DISTORTION SIGNS OF LIFE | 
MAY 16 The Channel’s 10th Birthday! BOB MELOON 





with HUMAN SEXUAL RESPONSE 






PARTICIPATION 


FRIDAY 


& THE BIG ARGUMENT 
$4.00/5.00 8:00 pm 






Beginning April 24, 1990, all Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday shows will be 
: 18+ unless otherwise indicated, 
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BOSTON BEANSTALKS TALL CLUB for women 
over 5'10" and men over 6'2” hosts an “April 
Dance” at 8 p.m. at the Quality Inn, Totten Pond 
Rd., Waltham. Admission $12, $9 before 9 p.m.; 
call 482-8255. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
tonight at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 
Mt. Aubum St., Watertown. Free dance instruction 
begins at 8 p.m. Admission $6; call (508) 875-1007. 
BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for stu- 
dents; call 491-6084. 

BULGARIAN DANCING begins at 7:30 p.m. on the 
1st floor of Boylston Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Call 547-9727 for more information. 
BOB THOMAS SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCES begin at 9:30 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
with instruction at 8:30 p.m., at Ballet ETC, 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 
SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE begins at 
8:30 p.m. at the Joy of Movement, 5 Main St., 
Watertown. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 


’ DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 


begins at 8 p.m. at the Morgan Hotel, Lynn. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING begins at 8 p.m. 
at the First Parish Unitarian Church, Weston. 
Admission $4; call 259-9566. 

CONTRAS AND SQUARES DANCE, with caller 
Susan Elberger and music by Roaring Jelly, begins 
at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 74 
Pleasant St., Arlington. Admission $4; call 894- 


4464. 

ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $4.50; call (508) 897-8629. 


SATURDAY 
“DRUM AND DANCE SATURDAY” begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Participants are encour- 
aged to bring drums and shakers. Admission $5; 
Call 494-2407 (days) or 734-4115 (eves.). 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
277-2496. 
CONTRA AND SQUARE DANCES begin at 8 p.m. 
at the Scout House, 74 Walden St., Concord. 
Admission $4.50; call 547-7781. 
BOSTON SCOTTISH FIDDLE CLUB holds a 
dance at 8 p.m. at the Calvary United Methodist 
Church, 300 Mass. Ave., Arlington. Free; call 322- 
8161. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
ISRAELI FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge. Admission $2, $1 for students; call 495- 
4696. 
ISRAELI DANCE begins at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 333 
Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Admission $3; call 
965-7410, x167. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 6:30 p.m. 
at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $2; call 864-8945. 
“VINTAGE SOCIAL DANCE,” with instruction by 
the Commonwealth Vintage Dancers, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 21 Marathon St., 
Arlington. Admission $4; call 648-0840. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PAR- 
TIES begin at 8 p.m. at Zanzibar, Boylston PI., 
Boston, and at the Sheraton Lexington Inn, exit 30B 
off Rte. 128, Lexington. Admission $5, $3 before 
8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


MONDAY 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE, sponsored by the 
Royal Scottish Country Dance Society, begins at 
8:15 p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission $4.50; 
call 643-3726. 
ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, 80 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Soft-soled 
shoes required. Admission $5; call 354-1340. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Palace, Rte. 99, Saugus. 
Admission $5, $3 before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


WEDNESDAY 
ENGLISH COUNTRY DANCE and ritual dancing, 
with music by Bare Necessities and Zealand, 
begins at 8 p.m. at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 80 
Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $4.75; call 
354-1340. 
HUNGARIAN FOLK DANCE with instruction 
begins at 8:15 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy 
Dance Studio, 1192 Broadway, Somerville. 
Admission $4; call 776-7314. 
INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 
10:30 p.m. at Fayville Village Hall, Central and 
Grove Sts., Southborough. Admission $3; call (508) 
872-4110. 
“DANCE FREEDOM,” dancing in a smoke-and- 
alcohol-free environment, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
First Congregational Church, 11 Garden St., 
Cambridge. Admission $5; call 522-6834. 
DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY 
begins at 8 p.m. at the Vista International Hotel, exit 
27A off Rte. 128, Waltham. Admission $5, $3 
before 8:30 p.m.; call 579-2315. 


THURSDAY 
EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
begins at 8 p.m. at the First Unitarian Church, 404 
Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 491- 
6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARE AND CONTRA 
DANCES begin at 8 p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 
Huron Ave., Cambridge. Admission $4; call 484- 
4065. 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 
the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., Salem. 
Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 


FRIDAY 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Admission $10; call 899-3900. 


CVI ERAS. 
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EXPERIENCED SCANDINAVIAN DANCE begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Mary Flynn Murphy Dance Studio, 
1192 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $4, $2 for 
students; call 277-2496. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

BULGARIAN DANCING. See listing for previous 
Fri. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE. See listing for pre- 
vious Fri. 

SMOKE- AND ALCOHOL-FREE DANCE. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

DICK SYATT SINGLES HOTLINE DANCE PARTY. 
See listing for previous Fri. 


PERFORMANCE 





FRIDAY 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY presents presents 
its spring concert with world premieres of works by 
choreographer/composer Keith Terry and Concert 
Dance artistic director Deborah Wolf. Also featuring 
encore performances of works by choreographers 
Lucinda Childs and Bebe Miller. Performances 
begin tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 3 
p.m. at the Sargent Dance Studio, Boston 
University, 1 University Rd., Boston. Tickets $12; 
call 661-0237. 
DANCE UMBRELLA presents the 
“Boston/Montreal Exchange,” featuring works 
choreographed by Julie West of Montreal, Pooh 
Kaye of Boston, and Freedman and Coleman of 
Boston. Performances begin tonight and tomorrow 
at 8 p.m., and Sun. at 2 p.m. at the Cambridge Joy 
of Movement, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Tickets 
$12; call 720-3434. 
MOBIUS presents “The Odd Dance,” an evening of 
collaborative dance works produced by Scott 
deLahunta of the Mobius Performing Group, featur- 
ing dancers Trisha Bauman, deLahunta, Pamela 
Newell, Dale Rosendrantz, and Darla Villani. 
Performances begin at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow 
at 354 Congress St., Boston. Tickets $5-$8 (Wed. is 
pay-what-you-can); call 542-7416. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER 
presents its annual faculty concert, featuring “Bach 
Pieces” by guest choreographer Kathryn Posin, a 
new piece by Marcus Schulkind, and works by Ed 
DeSoto, Clara Ramona, and Sam Kurkjian. Curtain 
times are tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m., and Sun. 
at 3 p.m. at the Boston Conservatory Theater, 31 
Hemenway St., Boston. Tickets $7, $4 for seniors 
and students; call 536-6340. 


SATURDAY 
ALVIN AILEY REPERTORY ENSEMBLE performs 
at 8 p.m. at the University of Lowell, Durgin Hall, 
Center for the Arts, Pawtucket and Wilder Sts., 
Lowell. Tickets $11-$13; call (508) 934-4444. 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fri. 
MOBIUS. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
CONCERT DANCE COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 
DANCE UMBRELLA. See listing for Fr. 


WEDNESDAY 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY DANCE PROGRAM presents 
“Futurescape,” a student-choreographed workshop, 
at 7:30 and 9 p.m. in the Cousen's Gymnasium 
Dance Space, Medford. Free; call 628-5000, x2474. 
IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY performs traditional 
and contemporary modern jazz dance movement at 
8 p.m. at Bentley College, Lindsay Auditorium, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Tickets $7; call 
891-3424. 


FRIDAY 
GARTH FAGAN BUCKET DANCE performs 
tonight and tomorrow at 8 p.m. at Northeastern 
University, Blackman Auditorium, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Presented as part of the nuArts 
Contemporary Performance Series. Tickets $8- 
$12.50. Tickets $8-$12.50; call 437-2249. 
“VOUS ETES ICI” is performed by choreographer 
Dawn Kramer at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and Sun. 
the 29th at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington 
Park, Newtonville. Tickets $10, $9 for members and 
seniors; call 964-3424. 
SALLY LEE’S |.F.A. DANCE COMPANY presents 
works by Sally Lee and Donna Jewell at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the Joy of Movement 
Studio Theatre, 536 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; call 266-5163. 
“NOTHING LIKE THE MARSH” is a series of 
dances by choreographers Lise Brody and Carol 
Schneider. Performances begin tonight and tomor- 
row at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets $8, $6 
for students, seniors, and Boston Dance Alliance 
members; call 577-1400. 


arth Day 


FRIDAY 

“geomantela,” a group exhibition commemorating 
the 20th Anniversary of Earth Day, is on display 
today and tomorrow, and Mon. through Fri. the 
27th, beginning at 11 a.m. at the Alchemie Gallery, 
286 Congress St., Boston. Free; call 742-8256. 
“WALKING,” an installation by Cornelia von 
Mengershausen, is on display today, and Tues. 
through Fri. the 27th beginning at 11 a.m. at the 
Space, 788 Columbus Ave., Boston. Fri. the 27th at 
5 p.m.: Payson Stevens from Internetwork, Del Mar, 
California, presents “Earth Vital Signs,” an interac- 
tive computer presentation on environmental 
issues. Free; call 445-9016. 

WALDEN EARTHCARE CONFERENCE features 
Special programs beginning at 8:30 a.m. today, 
Sat., and Sun. Admission $100 for conference, $25 
per day, and $10 per session. Registration begins 
today at 8:30 a.m. at Bemis Hall, Bedford Rd., 
Lincoln, and Sat. at 8:30’a.m. at Alcott School, 
Laurel St., Concord. Sun., programs begin at Old 
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Laurel St., Concord. Sun., begin at Old 
North Bridge, Monument St., Concord. Call (508) 
369-4252 for more information. 

BOSTON FOOD COOP celebrates Earth Day with 
special programs. “How To Be an Environmental 
Shopper,” featuring free store hours and samples of 
organic food, recycled paper products, and non- 
toxic cleaners, begins today at 1 p.m. Waste to 
Riches and The Rush to Burn are videos shown 
Mon. at 7:30 p.m. in the Community Room. The 
Coop is located at 449 Cambridge St., Allston. Call 
787-1416. 

ODETTA AND BILL STAINES perform an Earth 
Day concert at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Presented by WGBH 
Operation Earth. Tickets $25; call 492-2777 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE presents a “Celebration of 
the 20th Anniversary of Earth Day,” with live animal 
discovery stations focusing on environmental top- 
ics. Programs begin today and tomorrow at 9 a.m. 
at the museum Science Park, Boston. Admission 
$6, $4 for children and seniors; call 723-2500. 
APOLLO 9 ASTRONAUT RUSTY SCHWEICKART 
discusses “Only One Earth: A Perspective on Our 
Home Planet” at 8 p.m. at New England Life Hall, 
225 Clarendon St., Boston. Sponsored by Interface. 
Tickets $15, $12 for members; call 924-1100. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE presents an “Earth 
Day” concert of folk music at 7:30 p.m. at Zero 
Church St., Cambridge. Performers include Steve 
Hurl, Marianne Donnelly, and Mr. Kurosaka, 
Earthtunes, and Glen Allen. Free; call 864-1630. 


SATURDAY 

MDC METROPARK ZOOS celebrate Earth Day 
with free admission and special programs. Earth 
Day is celebrated on Sat. beginning at 9 a.m. at the 
Stone Zoo, 149 Pond St., Stoneham (call 438- 
3662); and on Sun. at the Franklin Park Zoo, 
Dorchester (call 442-0991). 

EARTH NIGHT FOLK FESTIVAL is a benefit con- 
cert for Earth Island Institute, featuring David 
Brower, Loudon Wainwright, and Aztec Two-Step. 
Performances begin at 6 p.m. at the Lawn next to 
Wessell Library, Tufts University, Medford. Tickets 
$5; call 381-3486. 

MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY presents special pro- 
grams for Earth Day, today and tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. at Drumlin Farm, South Great Rd., 
Lincoln. Tues. at 3 p.m., Don Hickman answers 
questions about recycling and water conservation in 
the Audubon Shop. Free with admission ($5, $3 for 
students). Call 259-9807. 

“geomantela.” See listing for 
WALDEN EARTHCARE CONFERENCE. See list- 
ing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

FREE SAILING ON THE CHARLES RIVER, includ- 
ing free instruction, coffee, and doughnuts, begins 
at 9 am. at the dock behind the Hatchshell on the 

, Boston. Call 523-1038. 
TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TURTLES celebrate 
Earth Day with live stage shows at 1; 2:30, and 4 
p.m. Performances are free, but tickets are 
required; call 484-5151. 
EARTH DAY ROAD RACE is a 5-mile run spon- 
sored by the Cambridge Center for Adult Education 
and WGBH, begins at 10 a.m. at CCAE, 42 Brattle 
St., Cambridge. Fee $10, $8 im advance; call 547- 
6789. 
EARTH DAY AT LASSELL COLLEGE, featuring 
music, rides, contests, and speakers from Impact, 
Greenpeace, and Save the Rainforest, begins at 1 
p.m. at 1844 Commonwealth Ave., Newton. Free; 
call 243-2122. 
“geomantela.” See listing for Fri. 
WALDEN EARTHCARE CONFERENCE. See list- 
ing for Fri. 
MDC METROPARK ZOOS. See listing for Sat. 
MASS. AUDUBON SOCIETY. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 

“LOBBY FOR THE EARTH DAY,” sponsored by 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, is a day of 
mobilization on Beacon Hill for the passage of the 
Watershed Protection Bill, the Endangered Species 
Bill, and the wetland amendments to the 

Policy Act. It begins 
at 10 a.m. at 3 Joy St, Boston, and continues at 11 


Bill Staines plays F riday at the Kennedy Library. 


a.m. with an informal reception with legislators in 
Doric Hall, at the State House, Beacon Hill, Boston. 
Free; call 367-1026. 

FRIENDS OF THE AMAZON FOREST PARTY fea- 
tures a fashion show, Brazilian music by Maria 
Maria, and food. Proceeds benefit the Mapia-Inauini 
extractivist reserve within the Brazilian Amazon 
Rainforest. It begins at 6 p.m. at Zanzibar, 1 
Boylston Pl, Boston. Donation $35; call 931-2000. 


TUESDAY 
“GLOBAL WARMING: FORECAST DISASTER” is 
a talk at 5:45 p.m. at the World Affairs Council 
Rotunda, 22 Batterymarch St., Boston. Admission 
$5, free for members; call 482-1740. 

” See listing tr Fri 

“WALKING.” See listing for 
MASS. AUDUBON pre ely See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
“geomantela.” See listing for Fri 
“WALKING.” See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
“geomantela.” See listing for Fri. 
“WALKING.” See listing for Fri. 


vents 


FRIDAY 

THE FOOTLIGHT CLUB presents The Boys in the 
Band tonight, tomorrow, Thurs., Fri. the 27th, and 
Sat. the 28th at 8 p.m. at Eliot Hall, Eliot St., 
Jamaica Plain. Tickets $8; call 524-6506. 

BOSTON CHILDREN'S THEATRE presents Aeally 
Rosie , tomorrow, and Sun. at 2 p.m. at New 
England Life Hall, 225 Clarendon St., Boston. 
Admission $4-$7.50; call 277-3277. 

GERWIN PUPPETS perform “Aladdin and the 
Magic Lamp” at Boston branch libraries: today at 
10:30 a.m., Parker Hill Branch, Roxbury; at 2:30 
p.m., East Boston Branch. tomorrow at 2:30 p.m., 
Dudley Branch, Roxbury. Free; call 536-5400, x371. 
ROBBY SYLVAIN presents and stories 
for children at 10 a.m. today at the YMCA, 101 
Highland Ave., Somerville, and Wed. at 10:30 a.m. 
at the Somerville Library, East Branch, 115 

. Free; call 625-6976. 

WINTER COMPANY presents A Division of 


noon and 1 p.m. at the Atrium in the China Trade 
Center, 2 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
DIARY OF A BURNING WOMAN is presented at 
7:30 p.m. at the Treadway Wellesley inn and Dinner 
Theatre, 576 Washington St., Wellesley. Tickets 
$34.75; call 235-0810. 

KISS ME KATE, with guest director Theodore 
Pappas, is presented by Brandeis University 
Theater at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, and Fri. the 
27th at 8 p.m.; Sun. at 7 p.m., and Wed. and Thurs. 
at 10 a.m. All performances take place at the 
Spingold Theater Center, Brandeis University, 
Waltham. Tickets $10-$12; call 736-3400. 

LES BIZERABLES is a performance adaptation of 
Les Miserables at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, Fri. the 
27th, and Sat. the 28th, at 8 p.m. at Burden 
Auditorium, Harvard Business School, Boston. 
Presented by the Harvard Business School. Tickets 
$10; call 720-3434. 

14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL, 
sponsored by the students in the Studio for 
Interrelated Media at the Massachusetts College of 
Art, Boston. Today at 4 p.m., “Greensward” is a 
pat orb seen performance to celebrate 
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Earth Day 1990. Today and tomorrow, Holly 
Hughes performs World Without End at 8 p.m. in 
the Longwood Theater (admission $5). Thurs. at 8 
p.m., “The 15-Minute Instant” is a benefit concert 
for the Goodtimes Gallery, featuring Bim Skala Bim, 
Hell Toupee, and Sarah Laughs. Performance 
begins at 8 p.m. at T.T. the Bear's, 10 Brookline 
Ave., Cambridge (admission $7). Fri. the 27th, and 
Sat. the 28th, “Boston Tap” is a free performance at 
8 p.m. at the Collins Performance Studio, 621 
Huntington Ave. Call 731-2040 for more information 
on all events. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS is presented by the Children's 
Museum on Northern Ave., Boston. Show times are 
1 p.m. today; 12:30 and 4 p.m. tomorrow, and Sun.; 
11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Wed.; and 11 a.m. and 7:30 
p.m. Thurs, and Fri. the 27th. Tickets $9-$25; call 
720-3434. 

CHARLOTTE’S WEB is presented by the 
Wheelock Family Theatre at 7:30 p.m. tonight and 
Fri. the 27th, and 3 p.m. tomorrow and Sun. at 180 
the Riverway, Boston. Tickets $7; call 734-5203. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of Incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m., and a meeting 
for mothers who have surrendered a child to adop- 
tion at 7 p.m., both at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 354-8807. 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP begins at 
noon at the Alliance Frangaise, 15 Court Sq., 
Boston. Participants are encouraged to bring a 
lunch. Free; call 523-4423. 


SATURDAY 
ALLSTON-BRIGHTON ART EXPOSITION begins 
at 10 a.m. at the Brighton Branch Library, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL 20-MILE BIKE RIDE 
begins at 10:30 a.m. in the municipal parking lot at 
Beacon and Centre Sts., Newton Centre. Free; call 
730-8294. 

RUN JACOB, RUNI, by Israeli playwright Zwi 
Kanar, is performed tonight at 8:30 p.m., and tomor- 
Auditor 
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BLUE BAYOU NIGHT 


Come in for a “Tuesday is Bluesday” Celebration 


at @itystile 9:00 PM 
at Faneuil Hall 


Featuring: 


THE BOSTON BAKED BLUES BAND 


Complimentary Cajun Buffet 


ity 

Nahanton St, Newton Centre. Tickets $14; $12 for 
seniors and students; call 965-7410, x169. 
“HEARTS CAN BE UNITED: A BALLAD ALBUM 
OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD,” presented by Dillon 
Bustin, features prose and poetry by 19th- and 
early 20th-century Vineyard residents and original 
music by Bustin. Performance begins at 8 p.m. at 
the First Church Congregational, 11 Garden St., 

. Admission $8; call 776-1366. 
ANTIQUE AND FINE COLLECTIBLES SHOW 
begins at 10 a.m. today, and noon tomorrow at the 
Porter Exhchange, 1815 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Free; call 547-8110. 
“HIP HOP HOUSE BALL” DANCE COMPETITION 
begins at 9:30 p.m. at the Hub Club, 533 
Washington St., Boston. Tonight features the final 
competition. Admission $6; call 451-6999. 
“LE GRAND DAVID SPECTACULAR MAGIC 
COMPANY” performs at 1:30 p.m. today at Larcom 
Theatre, 13 Wallis St., Beverly, and at 3 p.m. tomor- 
row at the Cabot St. Cinema Theatre, 286 Cabot 
St., Beverly. Admission $10, $8 for children; call 
(508) 927-3677. 
PRIME TIMERS, an organization for older gay 
males, meets today at 2 p.m. at the Lindemann 
Health Center, 25 Staniford St., Boston. Admission 
























$1. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a single mother’s sup- 
port group at 11 a.m., and a women's writing group 
at noon, both at 46 Pleasant St, Cambridge. Free; 
call 354-8807. 
PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE presents 
“Cinderella,” by the Cape Ann Puppet Players of 
Eleanor Boylan, tonight and tomorrow at 1 and 3 
p.m. at 32 Station St., Brookline. Admission $5; call 
731-6400. 

THE FOOTLIGHT CLUB. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 
Fri. 

ROBBY SYLVAIN. See listing for Fri. 








ALICIA MONET 


~ADULT FILM STAR 
-MAGAZINE COVERGIRL 


APPEARING: 
APRIL 24th thru 28th 


SHOWTIMES 
1,3,6,9,12 


listing for Fri. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
SHIRLEY CAESAR AND THE CAESAR SINGERS 
and others perform gospel music at 4 p.m. at the 
Strand Theatre, 543 Columbia Rd., Dorchester. 
Tickets $20, $15 in advance, $5 for children; call 
266-1002. 
NEW ENGLAND OPERA CLUB hosts “The Other 
Bohéme” at 2 p.m. at Holiday Inn, 1200 Beacon St., 
Boston. Jack Hahn discusses Leoncavallo's opera 
based on the novel, Scenes de /a vie. bohéme. 
Admission $5, free for members; call (508) 535- 
1796. 
PARENTS OF MURDERED CHILDREN commem- 
orate National Victim's Week with a Balloon Lift 
today at 1 p.m. at the State House, Beacon Hill, 
Boston. Free; call 567-1934. 
“REFLECTIONS ON THE HOLOCAUST” is a talk 
by five contemporary Boston artists at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Leventhal-Sidman Jewish Community Center, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton Centre. Tickets $3, $2 
for members; call 965-7410, x166. 
CENTERPOINT CENTER FOR JEWISH ADULTS 
presents “Yom Hahoah” in observance of Holocaust 
Day. The program features cantor Gregor Shelkin, 
who shares his personal view of resistance, and 
begins at 7 p.m. at 1120 Beacon St., Ste. G-1, 
Brookline. Admission $5, free for members; call 


566-5946. 

“AIDS UPDATE,” a workshop for people interested 
in leaming more about resources available to peo- 
ple with AIDS or HIV, and their families, begins at 2 
p.m. at the First Parish Unitarian, 630 Mass Ave., 
Arlington. Sponsored by the Federation of Parents 
and Friends of Lesbians and Gays, Inc. Free; call 
547-2440. 

BASEBALL CARD AND SPORTS COLLECTORS 
SHOW begins at 9 a.m. at the Knights of 
Columbus, Willow St., Westboro. Admission $1; call 
(508) 485-6500. 

BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH drop-in center opens at 2 p.m. today. On 
Wed., Alliance meeting begins at 7:30 p.m. at St. 
John the Evangelist Church, 35 Bowdoin St., 
Boston. A new persons’ meeting begins at 6 p.m. 
Men's and Women's Issues groups meet separately 
at 6:45 p.m. Open to youth 22 and younger. Free 
and wheelchair accessible. Call 523-7363. 


MONDAY AMATEUR DANCE CONTEST 


NITE $500°° ist prize 
More Details call Chris 331-9145 


TUESDAY NITE .« FRAT NITE 


CUSTOMERS WIN ito) ©] @ hele CASH & PRIZES 
PN i motets] Ore) |(-1e|-m ClUha-m ai -lletelaal=) 


| THURSDAY LINGERIE SHOW! 


NITE 2 shows nitely starting 9 pm 


| 2 PRIVATE BACHELOR PARTY 
ROOMS AVAILABLE 
7 Stages - 2 Showers 
Dance Cage e Pool Table «- Game Room 
Free Buffet 12-6 pm « Food Served Nightly 


The * Th @le)6) e)(> 
b Mol 0] moi at-lalot-m del—) alel’,"1-1 4 
di das ole) ilo M @le)le ll B)-lalet=1 4 
BOSTON CHILDREN’S THEATRE. See listing for 


Over 130 SOLID GOLD DANCERS 
70 
KISS ME KATE, See isting for Fi * 


BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
Continued on page 30” 
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PROVIDENCE, RI — (401) 331-9145 
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30 THE BOSTON PHOENIX, SECTION THREE 


Fri.,April 20 
HOT LIKE FIRE 
Sat., April 21 
DIVERSITY 


$2 cover, 
Free with dinner 


Reggae music and 
dancing every Saturday 
from 9 to 1 with pizza 
and light fare ‘til 12. 


138 Portland St. (near Boston Garden) 


4 Commonwealth Brewing Company 


(617) 523-8383 


ULTRA BLUE 
IDIOT SAVANT ¢ TERRI BRIGHT 


saturday, april 
FAST FROG 


ENTOURAGE FACTOR 4 


thursday e april 26 
RIP OFF 
ELI JAH e MOSAIC 


friday © april 27 
BA-BOOM 
LOVE HANDLE #ULTERERIOR MOTIVE 


CHANCE ACTION @ JAMES TIE 


1133 Broadway - Sommerville » 623-8177 
Rt. 93 to 16W for 3 mi-lefton Broadway (at 
Foodmaster), 6 blocks up on left 
For bookings call 391-1417 


Fri., April 20 - 18+ 


VALKYRIE 


BILLY DARE + SCUF 
Sat., April 21 


FEAR OF MAYONAISE 


featuring members of "The Breaks” 
POP ROULETTE» CHLOROFORM KATE 


Sat., April 28 


BORDER PATROL 


| 
BARRENCE 
WHITFIELD 
& THE SAVAGES 


Sat., May 12 


PAU EUS 
R. f 


serving 


Boston's best 
original music 
outside Boston 


251 Old Concord Rd. Billerica 


508 667-6393 


» > a 
art 


4 
“THE BEST INORIGWAL ROCKNKUL” § 


EVERY TUESDAY 
Open Mike « Musicians Invited 


Hosted by STARFIRE 


Thurs., April 26 


THE RIS SIN SONS 


Fri., April 27 


BIG BLUES 


MEANIES 
DOG HOUSE 


Sat., ZULUS 28 


TRay'\N CHT 


, MONDAY NIGHT MOI SERIES 


MARK HEARD 
CHRIS DEPINTO 


10 Brookline St.. Cambridge. MA 


492-0082 


10 Brookline St 
Cambridge, MA 


TRIBE 
THE LEMMINGS + THE REGULARS 


Sat., April 21 
BARENCE WHITFIELD & 


THE SAV, 
BATTLE COLE — LULU 


Open 1 4 food 8 pm-1 am 
Da. Bae cove 


LOVE STORY B . BIG BONES 
FAST FROGS 


Wed., April 25 
ANT FARM: DIRT LEG 
CRAZY ay FLYING NUNS 


wh 
Benefit forthe Gos 


BIM SKALA BIM_ 
HELL TOUPEE - SARA LAUGHS 
Fri., April 27 


MIRACLE LEGION 
BRAHMAN CASTE 


ocal Favs Return to Boston 


CHRIST 


YO-LA TENGO 
T. DOLLS (nyc) 
COMING: 5/4 THE SILOS; 5/11 THE ZULUS 


Concert Line : 492-BEAR 


~S ee 4 


Continued from page 29 

RUN JACOB, RUN! See listing for Sat. 

ANTIQUE AND FINE COLLECTIBLES SHOW. 
See listing for Sat. 

“LE GRAND DAVID SPECTACULAR MAGIC 
COMPANY.” See listing for Sat. 

PUPPET SHOWPLACE THEATRE. See listing for 
Sat. 


MONDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SPONSORS LECTURES. 
Today at 5:30 p.m., “The Latest Word from Cuello, 
Belize, and Central America” is presented by the 
Center for Archaeological Studies and the 
Department of Archaeology in the School of 
Education Auditorium, 605 Commonwealth Ave. 
(call 353-3415). The “Religious Roots of Social 
Welfare” is a series featuring “Religion and Modern 
Social Welfare” tomorrow and “Confraternities and 
Guilds in the Late Middle Ages” on Thurs. Both lec- 
tures begin at 10:30 a.m. in rm. 318 of the School 
of Theology, 745 Comm. Ave. (call 353-3060). 
Wed.: “Three Places in Rome” begins at 7:30 p.m. 
in rm. B-50 of the Stone Science Building, 675 
Comm. Ave. (call 353-2506); “A New Wine in an 
Old Bottle: Autacoid Modulation of Permeability” 
begins at noon in the Conferency Room of the 
Engineering Research Building, 44 Cummington St. 
(call 353-9757). Thurs., “A Postclassic Renaissance 
in Central Honduras” begins at noon in rm. 314 of 
the George Sherman Union, 775 Comm. Ave. (call 
353-3415). 
ACT UP/BOSTON sponsors a demonstration 
protesting the blacklisting of experimental treat- 
ments for people with AIDS. It begins at 11:30 a.m. 
at the Prudential Building, Boylston St., Boston. 
Free; call 492-2887. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
support group and a women's Narcotics 
Anonymous, both at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap at 
8 p.m., all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
BACKGAMMON TOURNAMENT, sponsored by 
the New England Backgammon Club, begins at 7 
p.m. at the Sheraton Commander Hotel, 16 Garden 
St., Cambridge. Admission $11-$21; call 861-7340. 
BILLIARD TOURNAMENTS, sponsored by the 
Shooters Club, begin at 7 p.m. today and Wed. at 
the Quincy Fair Mall, 1585 Hancock St., Quincy. 
Entry fee $15; call 472-0771. 


TUESDAY 
CARL YASTRZEMSKI autographs copies of his 
book, Yaz: Baseball, The Wall, and Me, at noon at 
Lauriat’s, Copley Place, Boston. Free; call 828- 
8300. 
JERRY HERMAN’S BROADWAY, featuring Leslie 
Uggams, Lorna Luft, and Lee Roy Reams, includes 
performances of highlights from Broadway plays. 
Curtain time is 8 p.m. at the Collins Center, Rte. 
133, Andover. Tickets $28-$38; call (508) 474-9134. 
HEALING SERVICE FOR ALL PEOPLE AFFECT- 
ED BY AIDS begins at 8:30 p.m. at the Church of 
the Covenant, Berkeley and Newbury Sts., Boston. 
Sponsored by the Ecumenical Task Force on AIDS. 
Free; call 628-7665. 
CARYL CHURCHILL'S CLOUD 9 is presented by 
Tufts Arena Theater at 8 p.m. tonight, tomorrow, 
Thurs., Fri. the 27th, and Sat. the 28th at the 
Theater at Tufts University, Medford Campus, 
Tickets $2-$5; call 381-3493. 


| WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings for lesbians 


over 30 at 7 p.m.; a bisexual women's rap at 7:30 
p.m.; and a meeting of Women for Sobriety at 8 
p.m.; all at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SPONSORS LECTURES. 
See listing for Mon. 


WEDNESDAY 
MIME, MAGIC, AND JUGGLING is performed by 
Jeff Danger at 3:30 p.m. at the Mt. Auburn Branch 
Library, 64 Aberdeen Ave., Cambridge. Free; call 
498-9085. 
MOLIERE’S TARTUFFE is presented by Boston 
University Schoo! Theatre today, tomorrow, and Fri. 
the 27th at 8 p.m at Studio 210, Boston University 
Theatre, 264 Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission 
$3; call 353-3345. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY ARTS AWARD FESTI- 
VAL hosts lectures by award winners today and 
tomorrow on campus in Waltham. Today's activities 
include an illustrated lecture by wilderness chroni- 
cler and environmentalist Mark Klett at 11 a.m. in 
the Pollock Fine Arts Teaching Center. Tomorrow's 
events feature a reading by playwright August 
Wilson at 2 p.m. in the Laurie Theater in the 
Spingold Theater Center; a talk by director/designer 
Julie Taymor at 3 p.m. in the Laurie Theater; a lec- 
ture by landscape architect Dan Kiley at 3 p.m. in 
the Pollock Fine Arts Teaching Center; and a con- 
versation with author and classicist Martha 
Nussbaum at 3 p.m. in the International Lounge of 
the Usdan Student Center. All talks are free; call 
736-3007. 
“NIGHT OF A THOUSAND STARS” is celebrated 
with an evening of readings from children’s stories 
at 7 p.m. at the Newtonville Branch Library, 345 
Walnut St., Newtonville. Free; call 552-7145. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers a Lesbian Al-Anon at 
6:30 p.m.; a battered women's support group at 7 
p.m.; and a writers’ support group at 7:30 p.m. All 
take place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 
354-8807. 
OPEN OBSERVATORY NIGHT begins at 8:30 p.m. 
(weather permitting) on the fifth floor of the College 
of Liberal Arts, 725 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
University, Boston. Members of the Astronomy 
Department will identify astronomical features 
which the public may view through telescopes. A 
lecture on “The Search for Extraterrestrial Life” 
begins at 8 p.m. Free; call 353-2360. 
ROBBY SYLVAIN. See listing for Fri. 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for Fri. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 
BOSTON ALLIANCE OF GAY AND LESBIAN 
YOUTH. See listing for Sun. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY SPONSORS LECTURES. 
See listing for Mon. 
BILLIARD TOURNAMENTS. See listing for Mon. 
CARYL CHURCHILL’S CLOUD 9. See listing for 
Tues. 


THURSDAY 

ANNUAL SPORTS PANEL LUNCHEON, spon- 
sored by the Advertising Club of Greater Boston, 
features panelists Wally Brine, John Dennis, Jackie 
MacMullen, Gil Santos, and others. It begins at 
11:45 a.m. at the 57 Restaurant Ballroom, 200 
Stuart St., Boston. Admission $32, $28 for mem- 
bers; call 262-1100 for reservations. 

ROXY SECOND BIRTHDAY PARTY, featuring live 
performances by the White Heat Swing Orchestra, 


the Roxy Dancers, and vocalist Neicey Boswell, 
begins at 9 p.m. tonight tomorrow, and Sat. the 28th 
at the Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. Admission 
$10; call 227-7699. 

STEEL MAGNOLIAS is presented by the Mission 
Hill Theatre tonight, tomorrow, and Sat. the 28th at 
8 p.m. at the Mass. College of Art, 621 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $6, $3.50 for seniors and stu- 
dents; call 269-4576. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers a cancer support group 
(wheelchair accessible) at 7 p.m., and an open dis- 
cussion for incest survivors at 7:30 p.m. Both take 
place at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354- 
8807. 

THE FOOTLIGHT CLUB. See listing for Fri. 

KISS ME KATE. See listing for Fri. 

14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 

BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for Fri. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY SPONSORS LECTURES. 
See listing for Mon. 

CARYL CHURCHILL’S CLOUD 9. See listing for 
Tues. 

MOLIERE’S TARTUFFE. See listing for Wed. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY ARTS AWARD FESTI- 
VAL. See listing for Wed. 


FRIDAY 
VOCALIST JOHN LANGSTAFF performs a concert 
for children at 10 a.m. at the Central Branch Library, 
79 Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 
“BROKEN LEG PARTY,” sponsored by the Boston 
Ski and Sports Club, begins at 9 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Marriott, 2 Cambridge PI., Cambridge. 
Admission $15, $10 for members; call 789-4070. 
WOMEN’S CENTER offers meetings of Incest 
Survivors Anonymous at 6:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant 
St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 
THE FOOTLIGHT CLUB. See listing for previous 
Fri. 
WINTER COMPANY. See listing for previous Fri. 
KISS ME KATE. See listing for previous Fri. 
LES BIZERABLES. See listing for previous Fri. 
14TH ANNUAL “EVENTWORKS” FESTIVAL. See 
listing for Fri. 
BIG APPLE CIRCUS. See listing for previous Fri. 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB. See listing for previous Fri. 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP. See listing for 
previous Fri. 
CARYL CHURCHILL’S CLOUD 9. See listing for 
Tues. 
MOLIERE’S TARTUFFE. See listing for Wed. 
ROXY SECOND BIRTHDAY PARTY. See listing for 
Thurs. 
STEEL MAGNOLIAS . See listing for Thurs. 


USIC 


CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa, performs Stravinsky's Chorale 
Variations on Bach's Von Himmel hoch with the 
Tanglewood Festival Chorus, and Beethoven's 
Piano Concerto No. 1., and Stokowski's orchestra- 
tion of Bach's Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
Performance begins at 2 p.m. today at Symphony 
Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. The Stravinsky and 
Beethoven works will be performed at 8 p.m. tomor- 
row with the Adagio from Mahler's Symphony No. 
10. Tickets $17-$45; call 266-1492. 
JUILLIARD STRING QUARTET presents the fifth 
performance in its six-concert cycle of the complete 
string quartets of Beethoven at 8 p.m. in Jordan 
Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Presented by the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $20-$22; call 266-1492. 
UNIVERSITY CHORALE OF BOSTON COLLEGE 
presents its 35th Anniversary Celebration Concert 
in honor of director C. Alexander Peloquin at 8 
p.m.Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Tickets $10-$15; call 552-4306. 
MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Tonight, the 
Boston University Concert Band performs. 
Tomorrow and Fri. the 27th, the Boston University 
Concert Choir performs. Thurs., the All University 
Orchestra presents a concert; Boston University 
Concert Orchestra presents a concert at 7:30 p.m. 
in March Chapel, 735 Commonwealth Ave. All per- 
formances are free, and, except where otherwise 
noted, begin at 8 p.m. at the Tsai Performance 
Center, 685 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Call 353- 
3345. 
MUSIC AT MIT, Cambridge. Today at 12:05 p.m., 
John Harbison conducts a “Cantata at Noon” con- 
cert featuring soprano Gloria Raymond, and Henry 
Lussier at Killian Hall, MIT Building 14, 160 
Memorial Dr. Tonight at 8 p.m., an MIT Affiliated 
Artist Concert features Jean Rife on horn, and 
music of Bruckner, N. Tcherepnin, Jan Bach, 
Telemann, Wagner, and Tippet at Killian Hall, MIT 
Building 14, 160 Memorial Dr. Thurs., a perfor- 
mance by the soprano Jean Danton, with organist 
and harpsichordist Thomas Stump, begins at 12:05 
p.m. in the MIT Chapel, Mass. Ave. Fri. the 27th at 
7:30 p.m., an MIT Chorallaries Concert features 
guest groups from area schools in Huntington Hall, 
MIT Building 10-250, 77 Mass. Ave; at 8 p.m., MIT 
Affiliated Artist Lawrence Isaacson presents a trom- 
bone concert in Killian Hall, 160 Memorial Dr.; at 8 
p.m., pianist David Deveau performs in Kresge 
Auditorium, 84 Mass. Ave. All programs are free; 
call 253-2906. 
BOSTON MUSICA VIVA presents works by Asian 
and Asian/American composers at 8 p.m. at 
Northeastern University’s Blackman Auditorium, 
Huntington Ave., Boston. A composers’ forum 
begins at 7 p.m. Tickets $10, $5 for students and 
seniors. 
“CLASSICAL ORGAN MASTERWORKS?” is a 
concert by Mark Andersen at 8 p.m. at the 
Hammond Castle Museum, 80 Hesperus Ave., 
Gloucester. Tickets $12; call (800) 649-1930. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY, under the direction 
of Christopher Hogwood, presents “The Venetian 
Baroque,” a concert including works by Merulo, G. 
Gavrieli, and Monteverdi. The concert is performed 
tonight in the Old South Church, 645 Boylston St, 
Boston, at tomorrow at the Peabody Museum, East 
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India Marine Hall, East India Sq., Salem. Both pro- 
grams begin at 8 p.m. Tickets $12.50-15; call 720- 
3434. 


SATURDAY 
THE OPERA COMPANY OF BOSTON, under the 
direction of Sarah Caldwell, performs Puccini's 
Madama Butterfly at 8 p.m. tonight. Catherine Lamy 
sings the title role in tonight's performance. In 
Italian with English supertities projected over the 
stage. Tickets $25-$75; call 426-5301. 
LYDIAN STRING QUARTET performs works of 
Brahms, Harbison, Haydn, and Anderson at 8 p.m. 
tonight at the Slosberg Recital Hall, Waltham. Free; 
call 736-3331. 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents faculty con- 
certs: tonight, pianist Nicolas Constantinidis makes 
his Boston debut (tickets $7); Mon., pianist Kathryn 
Serio performs works of Mozart, Chopin, Ravel, and 
others; Wed., a Longy Piano Faculty Concert fea- 
tures works by Turina, Poulenc, Liszt, and 
Mussorgsky; Fri. the 27th, a Longy Wind Faculty 
Recital features works by Bach, Vivaldi, Prokofiev, 
Francaiz, and Berget. Concerts take place at 8 p.m. 
at the Edward Pickman Concert Hall, 27 Garden 
St., Cambridge. All performances are free, except 
where otherwise noted. Call 876-0956. 
EXTENSION WORKS AND MARIMOLIN, a marim- 
ba/violin duo, present “The Marimolin 
Commissions,” a three-part concert series. 
Marimolin presents the first concert at 8 p.m. 
tonight at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 
290 Huntington Ave., Boston (tickets $8-$10). 
Extension works performs the second concert Fri. 
the 27th at First and Second Church, 66 
Marlborough St., Boston (tickets $5-$7). A lecture 
precedes the second concert at 7 p.m. Call 527- 
1330. 
BOSTON BAR ASSOCIATION ORCHESTRA pre- 
sents a concert at 8 p.m. in Faneuil Hall, Quincy 
Market, Boston. Tickets $10, $5 for students and 
seniors; call 742-0615. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Fri. 
MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. See listing for 
Fri. 
HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY. See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
EMMANUEL MUSIC, under the direction of Craig 
Smith, performs Bach's Cantata No. 42 as part of a 
liturgy service beginning at 11 a.m. in the 
Emmanuel Church, 15 Newbury St., Boston. Free; 
call 536-3356. 
SCHUMANN LIEDER-FEST continues at 4 p.m. in 
the Emmanuel Church Library with John Harbison 
conducting Emmanuel Music. Today's performance 
features Susan Larson and Mary Westbrook-Geha. 
Tickets $12, $9 for students and seniors; call 536- 
3356. 
BEETHOVEN'S MISSA SOLEMNIS is presented 
by the Harvard-Radcliffe Collegium Musicum, the 
Harvard Glee Club, and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society at 3 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and 
Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $10-$15, $5-$7 
for students; cal! 495-5730. 
SYMPHONY BY THE SEA presents a concert at 3 
p.m. at Endicott College, Endicott Auditorium, 376 
Hale St., Beverly. Free; call (508) 927-0585, x2012. 
RICHARD TODD performs a concert on the French 
horn at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New England 
Conservatory, 290-Huntinaton Ave., Boston. 
Presented by Pro Musicis and the Bann <f Boston 
Celebrity Series. Tickets $5-$7.50; call 266-1422. 
APPLE HILL CHAMBER PLAYERS perforn:s 
music by Boccherini, Dvorak, George Tsontakis, 
and Brahms at 8 p.m. in the Edward Pickman 
Concert Hall of the Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Admission $12, $7 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 547-7727. 
NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC FACULTY CONCERT 
SERIES, featuring Loren Pearson on viola and 
Kevin McGinti on piano, begins at 8 p.m. at 25 
Lowell St., Cambridge. Free; call 492-8105. 
ORGANIST KIMBERLY MARSHALL, university 
organist at Stanford University, California, performs 
at 4:30 p.m. at Adolphus Busch Hall, Harvard 
University, 29 Kirkland St., Cambridge. Admission 
$5, $4 for seniors and students; call 495-4544. 
HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE CHORUS presents a con- 
cert of works based on Frost poems, aboriginal 
songs, and pueblo text at 5 p.m. at the First Church 
Congregational, 11 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 
call (413) 549-4600, x862. 
CLARINETTIST PETER HADCOCK of the Boston 
Symphony and Pops Orchestras presents a concert 
at 3:30 p.m. at the United First Parish Church, 
Quincy. Admission $5, $3 for seniors and students; 
call 773-1290. 
CHAMBER MUSIC IN MARBLEHEAD presents a 
String trio and flute program, including works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, Villa Lobos, and Rossini, at 
7:30 p.m. at St. Michael's Church, 11 Summer St., 
Marblehead. Tickets $8, $5 for students and 


- seniors; call 631-3106. 


PIANIST THOMAS RICHNER performs works of 
Mozart and Chopin at 4 p.m. in the Old South 
Church, 645 Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 536- 
1970. 


MONDAY 
“THE GREAT ORGAN OF MISSION BASILICA” is 
a concert by Kevin Galie featuring music of Duruflé, 
Franck, and Messiaen at 7 p.m. at 1545 Tremont 
St., Boston. Free; call 445-2600. 
LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for Sat. 


TUESDAY 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY CONCERT BAND per- 
forms selections from Shostakovich's Galop, and 
Percy Granger's Children’s March at 7:30 p.m. at 
Chelsea High School, 8 Clark Ave., Chelsea. Free; 
call 353-3358. 
TUFTS UNIVERSITY EARLY MUSIC ENSEMBLE 
AND FRIENDS present an “Evening of Baroque 
Chamber Music” at 8 p.m. at Goddard Chapel, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 381-3564. 
PIANISTS LESLIE AMPER AND RANDALL 
HODGKINSON present a four-hand recital at at 
7:30 p.m. at Harvard University, Lehman Hall, 
Cambridge. Proceeds benefit the Dudley House 
Piano Fund. Tickets $8, $4 for seniors and stu- 
dents; call 495-2255. 


WEDNESDAY 
CHESTNUT CHAMBER PLAYERS perform at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 140 
Bowdoin St., Boston. Free; call 523-4575. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA, under the 
direction of Harry Ellis Dickson, performs the over- 
ture from Mozart's Abduction from the Seraglio, 
Tansman's Musique de cour, and other selections 
tonight and Fri. the 27th at 8 p.m. in the Faneuil 
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Hall building at Quincy Market, Boston. Featuring 
guitar soloist Neil Anderson. Tickets $8-$18; call 
426-2387. 

LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Seiji Ozawa and featuring flutist Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer, performs a world premiere of Ellen Taaffe 
Zwilich’s Concerto for Flute and Orchestra, and 
Bruckner's Symphony No. 4, “Romantic." 

begins at 8 p.m. today and Sat. the 
28th, and at 2 p.m. tomorrow, at Symphony Hall, 
301 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $17-$45; call 266- 


1492. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON pre- 
sents “Mid-Day Music” performed by the Longy 
School of Music. Performance begins at 12:30 p.m. 
in the bank's auditorium, 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Free; call 973-3454. 
age AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. See listing for 


Music AT MIT. See listing for Fri. 


FRIDAY 
ANNE-SOPHIE MUTTER performs works of 
Kreisler, Debussy, Beethoven, and Lutosiawski at 8 
p.m. in Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Presented by the Bank of Boston Celebrity Ser ies. 
Tickets $20-$23; call 266-1492. 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE ORCHESTRA performs 
Yannatos's Touch the Earth, and Holst's The 
Planets, featuring Radcliffe Choral Society, at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $5-$9, $4-$8 in advance; call 
864-0500. 

FLUTIST KAY GARDNER PERFORMS A BENE- 
FIT CONCERT for the Fenway Community Health 
Center, a treatment center for people with AIDS, at 
8 p.m. at Harvard University, Boylston Building, 
Ticknor Lounge, Cambridge. Tickets $20, $15 in 
advance; call 625-8573. 

EXTENSION WORKS AND MARIMOLIN. See list- 
ing for previous Fri. 

MUSIC AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. See listing for 
previous Fri. 

MUSIC AT MIT. See listing for previous Fri. 

LONGY SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for Sat. 
BOSTON CLASSICAL ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Wed. 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. See listing 
for Thurs. 


POPULAR, ETC. 


its first anniversary at the Derridian Coffeehouse, 
First and Second Church, 66 Marloorough St., 
Boston. ECP artists Brian Doser, Jim Infantino, Ellis 
Paul, and Jon Svetkey perform folk music at 7:30 
p.m. Admission $3; call 581-6939. 

CHRIS SMITHER performs contemporary folk and 
blues music at 8 p.m. at the Universalist Unitarian 
Church, Kenoza Ave., Haverhill. Admission $6; call 
(508) 373-9259. 

FOLKFESTIVAL FUNDRAISER, featuring perfor- 
mances by Peter Keane, Nancy Lee Snyder, and 
Wheatstone Bridge, begins at 7:30 p.m. at 64 
Linnean St., Cambridge. Proceeds benefit the 
Phillips Brooks House Association. Tickets $6, $4 
for students; call 495-2663. 

LIZ BRAHM AND STEVE BRENNAN perform at 8 
p.m. at Beal House, Rte. 106, Kingston. Admission 
$3; call 585-7557. 

KITARO performs at 8:30 p.m. at the Wang Center 
for the Performing Arts, 270 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $22.50-$25.50; call 931-2000. 

COMPASS ROSE performs folk music to benefit 
the Central American Medical Relief fund at 8 p.m. 
at the Coffeehouse of the Square,.Old Ship Paris 
Hall, 107 Main St., Hingham. Tickets $5; call 545- 
6584. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CONCERT BAND per- 
forms at 8 p.m. in the Tsai Performance Center, 685 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 353-3358. 
AARDVARK JAZZ ORCHESTRA performs at 8 
p.m. at Kresge Auditorium, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., 
MIT, Cambridge. Selections include works commis- 
sioned by Jacob's Pillow from director Mark Harvey, 
Vinny Golia of Los Angeles, and Walter Thompson 
of New York. Free; call 253-2906. 

ODETTA AND BILL STAINES perform an Earth 
Day concert at 8 p.m. at the Kennedy Library, 
Columbia Point, Boston. Presented by WGBH 
Operation Earth. Tickets $25; call 492-2777. 

THE SELDOM SCENE, featuring Jonathan 
Edwards and John Lincoin Wright, perform blue- 
grass music at 7:30 p.m. at Sanders Theatre, 
Quincy and Kirkland Sts., Cambridge. Tickets $8- 
$20, $16.50-$18.50 in advance; call 964-1096. 
SECOND ANNUAL AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
“CONCERT ON THE LIBRARY ROOF” features 
funk music by Chuck, “Ithaca Dead sounds” by Brer 
Rabbit, and blues by Smokestack Lightnin’. It 
begins at 3 p.m. on the Wessell Library roof, Tufts 
University, Medford. Free; call 666-5868. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT” features 

by singers impersonating Elvis Presley, Buddy 
Holly, Roy Orbison, Marilyn Monroe, and others at 
the World Trade Center Theatre, 164 Northern 
Ave., Boston. Performances begin Wed.-Fri. at 7 
p.m., with additional shows on Fri. and Sat. at 9:30 
p.m, and Sun. at 3 p.m. Tickets $30; call 439-5777. 


SATURDAY 
“A TRIBUTE TO BUCK CLAYTON” is a concert 
including three new works by Clayton, and featuring 
Harry “Sweets” Edison with the Harvard Jazz Band, 
Andy McGhee, Ray Santisi, and others, under the 
direction of Clayton. The performance begins at 8 
p.m. at Sanders Theatre, Quincy and Kirkland Sts., 
Cambridge. Tickets $8; $4 for students and seniors; 
call 497-1118. 
“DAY OF PERCUSSION” features clinics and 
begins at 9 a.m. at the Berklee College of Music, 
1140 Boylston St., Boston. Presented by the 
Massachusetts chapter of the Percussive Arts 
Society. Admission $15, $7 for members, free for 
joining members; call 236-1539. 
ALTAZAOR, an all-women Latin American group, 
performs at 8 p.m. at Paine Hall, Harvard 
University, Cambridge. Tickets $13.50, $12.50 in 
advance; call 641-2131. 
FORTALEZA performs folk music of the Andes 
Mountains at 8 p.m. at the Firehouse Arts Center, 
659 Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Tickets $6; call 522- 
7522. 
BAMBULE presents South American folk music at 
8 p.m. at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts Center, 
41 Second St., Cambridge. Tickets $7; call 577- 


1400. 

CAPERCAILLIE performs music of Ireland and 
Scotland at 8 p.m. at New Life Hall, 225 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tickets $15; $13.50 in 
advance; call 931-2000. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION AND 
CHAMBER CHOIR performs highlights from 
George Gershwin's Porgy and Bess, and Ralph 
Vaughn Williams's As the Tide Was Flowing at 4 
p.m. today in St. Jean's the Evangelist Church, 253 
Watertown. The concert is repeated tomorrow at 5 
p.m. at Trinity Congregational Church, 70 Middle 
St, Gloucester. Free; call 353-3358. 

GRAY SARGENT TRIO performs at the Highland 
Jazz Cabaret at 8 p.m. at Pine Manor College, 700 
Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Admission $9, $8 for stu- 
dents and seniors; call 965-4424. 

“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 
“AN AFTERNOON WITH KAREN AKERS” is a 
cabaret show at 4 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $22-$24; 
call 524-7272. 
U. UTAH PHILLIPS performs folk music at 7 p.m. at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit Local 66 of New England, the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union. 
Tickets $10; call 628-8770. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION JAZZ BUFFET, featuring 
the jazz duo of Fred Tillis and Jeff Homes, and jazz 
pianist Bert Seager, begins at 7 p.m. at the Harcus 
Gallery, 210 South St., Boston. Tickets $50; call 
227-2787. 
CHARLES MINGUS BIRTHDAY BASH begins at 1 
p.m. at the Berklee Library, 150 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. The celebration features a display of 
Mingus memorabilia, a round table discuss about 
Mingus's compositional techniques, readings, and a 
concert of Mingus compositions, featuring Jemeel 
Moondoc. Admission is free, but advance tickets 
are required; call 266-1400, x407. 
D.C. HALL NEW CONCERT AND QUADRILLE 
BAND performs Victorian-era songs and dance 
music at 3 p.m. at the Somerville Library, Central 
Branch, 79 Highland Ave., Somerville. Free; call 
623-5000. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY CHORAL UNION AND 
CHAMBER CHOIR. See listing for Sat. 


MONDAY 

BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC presents 
faculty/student concerts at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee 
Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Today's performance features Percussion 
Department Chairman Dean Anderson and the 
Berklee Percussion Ensemble; a Thurs. perfor- 
mance, “The Big Ears Olympics,” features Greg 
Badolato and Don Mixon of the Ear Training 
Department. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 266- 
1400. 

BERKLEE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. See listing for 
Tues. 


TUESDAY 
BUSTER POINDEXTER performs a cabaret con- 
cert at 9 p.m. at the Roxy, 279 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tickets $17.50; call 227-7699. 


WEDNESDAY 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


THURSDAY 

GEORGE RUSSELL conducts the New England 
Conservatory Jazz Big Band performing The 
African Game, for which Russell received a 
Grammy nomination. The concert begins at 8 p.m. 
at Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Free; call 262-1120, x257. 
XYLOPHONIA performs ragtime music of the '20s 
and ‘30s at 12:15 p.m. at the Old South Meeting 
House, 310 Washington St., Boston. Admission 
50¢-$1.75; call 482-6439. 

“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for Fri. 


. FRIDAY 
BOB FRANKE AND DIANE TARAZ perform folk 
music at 7:30 p.m. at St. John's Episcopal Church, 
74 Pleasant St., Arlington Center. Tickets $8.50; 
call 641-2131. 
CELTIC HARP PLAYER PATRICK BALL performs 
at 8 p.m. atthe First Church Congregational, 11 
Garden St., Cambridge. Presented by the Folk 
Song Society of Greater Boston. Admission $7.50, 
$6 for members; call 623-1806. 
“WORLD MUSIC FROM WEST MEDFORD” fea- 
tures performances by Con Alma, Full Circle, and 
the Philip Hamilton/Anthony Peterson Duo at 8 p.m. 
at Cohen Auditorium, Tufts University, 40 Talbot 
Ave., Medford. Proceeds benefit the West Medford 
Community Center. Tickets $20-$30; call 488-1680. 
“LEGENDS IN CONCERT.” See listing for previous 
Fri. 


ct 
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FRIDAY 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES continues. 
Today Judith Hemschemeyer presents “Translating 
Akhmatova”; Fri. the 27th Thorkhild Jacobsen dis- 
cusses “So Long Lives This . . . : On Translating 
Sumerian Poetry." Both talks begin at 1 p.m. in rm. 
625 of the School of Theology, Boston University, 
745 Comm. Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the 
University Professors Program. Free; call 353- 
4020. 


SATURDAY 
CHILDREN’S AUTHOR SERIES begins today at 9 
a.m. at H.L. Rockinghorse in the Chestnut Hill Mall. 
Today Robert Priest reads from his book, The Town 
That Got Out of Town. Free; call 969-4010. 
BOSTON HAIKU SOCIETY offers an open meet- 
ing, with readings by members and a discussion of 
Japanese Haiku and the Haiku movement in the 
U.S. It begins at 2 p.m. at 40 Stephen St., Boston. 
Free; call 247-1719. 


SUNDAY 
POET MARTIN ESPADA reads from his works at 
4:30 p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Café, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by the Writers 
League of Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 
POET NATHANIEL MACKEY reads from his works 


at 2 p.m. at the Tapas Restaurant, 2067 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. A Word of Mouth Reading series 
presentation. Admission $3; call 648-2226. 
JAPANESE AND AMERICAN HAIKU are read at 2 
p.m. at the Japan Festival at the Kaji Aso Studio, 40 
St. Stephen St., Boston. Admission $4; call 247- 
1719. 

DARK ROOM READING SERIES presents “An 
Evening with Essex Hemphill” at 5 p.m. at 31 Inman 
St., Central Sq., Cambridge. Free; call 876-2781. 


MONDAY 

MICHAEL RYAN reads from God Hunger at 8:15 
p.m. at the Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., 

Admission by donation. Call 547-6789. 
STONE SOUP POETRY presents readings by Al 
Peterson and Layla Stone at 8 p.m. at Charlie's 
Tap, Green Street Grill, 280 Green St., Cambridge. 
Cover $3; call 227-0845. 


TUESDAY 
KATHERINE KERSTEIN reads at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church of Boston Center, 565 Boylston 
St., Boston. Open reading follows. Free; call 742- 
1538. 
HILDA MORLEY reads from his work at 8 p.m. at 
Adams House, Lower Common Room, C-entry, 
Plympton St., Cambridge. Free; call 547-4648. 
JOHN MORTIMER reads from the sequel to 
Paradise at 6 p.m. at the Boston Public 
Library, Copley Square, Boston. Reception and 
book-signing follow at the Harvard Book Store 
Cafe, 190 Newbury St., Boston. Free. 
17TH ANNUAL POETRY READING at the Newton 
Free Library begins at 7:30 p.m. at 414 Centre St., 
Newton Corner. Readers include Mary Karr, Martha 
Ramsey, David Rivard, and Martin Robbins. Free; 
call 552-7145, 


WEDNESDAY 

“NIGHT OF A THOUSAND STARS” features two 
evenings of readings and special programs in area 
libraries commemorating National Library Week and 
the International Year of Literacy. All activities are 
free and begin at 7 p.m. On Wed.: readings at 
Cambridge Public Library, 449 Broadway, 
Cambridge (call 498-9080); and at Morse Institute 
Library, 14 E. Central St., Natick (call 508-651- 
7300); author Robert Parker comes to Boston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. On Thurs., pro- 
grams offered include TV anchorman John Henning 
and mystery writer Susan Kelly at the Brighton 
Branch, 40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton; TV anchor- 

Carmen Fields and author-historian Robert 
Hayden at the Codman Square Branch, 690 
Washington St., Dorchester; and Rev. Chares R. 
Stith and M.L. Carr at the Dudley Branch, 65 
Warren St., Roxbury. Call 536-5400, x212 for infor- 
mation on programs at the B.P.L. and its branches. 
ELLEN BRIAN VOIGT presents a reading of her 
poems at 7:30 p.m. in the Pine Manor College 
College, Founder's Room, 400 Heath St., Chestnut 
Hill. Free; call 731-7000. 
WILLIAM CORBETT AND NANCY LAGOMARSI- 
NO read from their works at 8 p.m. at the 
Cambridge YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 


THURSDAY 

ADRIENNE RICH reads from her work at 7:30 p.m. 
at MIT's Media Lab, 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-7368. 
WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS’s works are read by 
members of the Winter Company at noon and 1 
p.m. in the Atrium of the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 423-2966. 
FANNY HOWE reads from her fiction and poetry at 
8 p.m. at the ICA, 955 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $5, $4 students and seniors. Call 266- 
5152. 
“THE KING'S ENGLISH” features Ann C. Dover 
reading “Schedules,” an essay by Annie Dillard, 
and poems of Robert Penn Warren and Elinor Wylie 
at 12:15 p.m. in howe ep Tremont and School 

., Boston. Donations requested; call 227-2155. 
MAREN TIRABASSI, co-editor.of Touch Holiness: 
Resources for Worship, signs copies of the book at 
11:30 a.m. at the Andover Newton Bookstore, 
Newton Centre. Free; call 964-1100, x262. 
FREDERICK BUSCH reads and signs copies of his 
latest novel, Harry and Catherine, at 6:30 p.m. at 
Barillari Books, 1 Mifflin Pl, Cambridge. Free; call 
864-2400. 


FRIDAY 

FREDERICK BUSCH, author of Absent Friends, 
War Babies, and Harry and Catherine, reads from 
his works at 8 p.m. at Boston University College of 
Liberal Arts, rm. 202, 725 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-2510. ; 
TRANSLATION SEMINAR SERIES. See listing for 
previous Fri. 


alks 


FRIDAY 

“SCIENCE EDUCATION: PERSPECTIVES FOR 
CHEMISTRY” is a symposium beginning at 1:30 
p.m. at Boston University, George Sherman Union 
Conference Auditorium, 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Free; call 353-2500. 

“LAND AND LIBERTY: THE GREEN POLITICAL 
ECONOMICS OF HENRY GEORGE” is a talk by 
Mitch Chanelis and Susan Witt at 8 p.m. at MIT 
Building 9, rm. 150, 105 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Presented Black Rose Lectures and Learning. 
Free; call 524-1043. 

HISTORY OF BAKER'S CHOCOLATE FACTORY 
is discussed at 11 a.m. at the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, 356 Boylston St., Boston. 
Admission $7; call 536-5651. 


SATURDAY 
BOSTON CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
sponsors a walking tour, “Cambridge and Boston 
Burial Grounds,” beginning at 1 p.m. at the BCAE, 5 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Enroliment is limited; 
advance registration is recommended. Fee $18; call 
267-4430. 


SUNDAY 
RESEARCH UPDATE FOR VICTIMS OF POLY- 


Continued on page 32 
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Tonight, April 20 


*2shows+ 8:30 & 10:30pm 
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CHRIS ZITO oN 


SUE MCGINNIS 


Saturday, April 21+ 2 shows + 8:30 & 10:30pm 
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GEORGE MACDONAD : CHRIS ZITO 











FREE PARKING FOR ALL PATRONS 






Dinner Show Packages Available 
Fri, & Sat.-$18.95 per person Food provided by 
Sun.-Thurs.-$14.95 per person La leleleleled 1 :te] 


pee i ke ede he yon Trilli 18+ 
Tuesdays-R-Rated iefronk Sarton Yor 18 
Wednesday - DJ. , Al Ducharme, Kevin Knox 9pm 18+ 
All shows “theoday 18 c 














835 BEACON ST. 


Weekday free admissionw proof of Denver Boot 424-6995 Reservatio ns 
ricn at AST rowthtaconos ane WOM Wa exo lel om Vi F-vod all als) 
cauron-rix (617) 931-2000 










BE ABUSED! 


Dial an Insult 









THE DAILY FEED 


Humor of a 


Higher Order. 
WEEKDAYS AT 5 PM 

















1-900-2-INSULT 


CALL NOW......1-900-246-7858 
$1 per min. $2 Ist min. Toll free 
990 ft ‘poeta 

















BOSTON'S 


#1 


COMEDY CLUB 


Boston Globe Readers 


Fri. & Sat., April 20 & 21 at 8, 10, & 11:30 p.m. 
and Sun., April 22 at 9:00 p.m. 
The Star of Her Own 
“Showtime’ Cable TV Special 


MONICA PIPER 


Mon., April 23 at 8:30 


OPEN MIKE NIGHT WITH 
BILLY MARTIN 


Tues., April 24 at 8:30 p 


THE PAUL D'ANGELO 
SHOW! 


STEVE RIZZO 
WITH STEVE SWEENY, 


DON GAVIN, KENNY ROGERSON 
AND GEORGE MacDONALD 














































NKK LEWIN 


"An evening of Magi-Comedy”" 
APRIL 25-26 _ 

Frank Santorelli 

Showtime's “Comedy Club Network" 
APRIL 27-29 


Lazer 


MTV's "One Half Hour Comedy Hour" 


Every Mon. & Tues. at 8:30 
howcase 


RESERVATIONS: (617) 661-9887 
30 JFK ST. HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 


JI 
100 Warrenton St. 


482-0930 


Superb Dinner /Show Available 


Opening May 4th 
Nick's Comedy Stop 
Hits the North Shore with its 
Second Comedy Club at the Diamond 
Head Restaurant in Saugus! 
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THE JAZZ (“CAFE 


148 Rantoul Street, Beverly 
JAZZ LINE (508) 922-2208 


April 20 & 21 
EULA LAWRENCE 
Four Nights April 25 Though 28 & May 1] &12 


IGOR BUTMAN QUARTET 


Reservations (508) 922-6910 


playing her original Pop Fusion with: 
“ Peter Calo. 
- guitar 
Alizon Lissance 
- keyboards 
Ed Lucie 
- bass 
e Cacavarro 
- drums 


212 HAMPSHIRE STREET 
INMAN SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 876-9330 


THE HUB OF JAZZ 
IN BOSTON 


MICK GOODRICK 
PAUL MOTIAN QUARTET 


Bassist Haden leads saxist Redman, ghitarist Goodrick and 


drummer Motian in a virtuoso quartet on the cutting edge of 
azz 
24 Apr Tue 9pm-lam: $7; Celebrate spring with 


REBECCA PARRIS 


m-1am: $8; 26 Apr Thu 9pm-1am 


ratios - 1pm: $8; 28 Sat 9 i Tipm $}) 
TRIPLE TREAT WITH 


MONTY ALEXANDER 
HERB ELLIS & RAY BROWN 


The deft interplay of all-star pianist Alexander, guitarist Ellis 
and bassist Brown is indeed a treat 


CONCERTIX 876.7777 


The office for the Arts at Harvard 
and Radcliffe presents 


Vel @er Varo) 


HARRY "SWEETS" EDISON 
with BUCK CLAYTON leading 
The Harvard Jazz Band : 


Saturday, April 21, 1990 at 8:00 p.m. 
Sanders Theatre. Cambridge 


Jazz COMPOSERS 


ALLIANCE 


Willow Jazz Club 


699 Broadway, Ball Sq.. Som. 623-9874 
3 Concert Line 421-9333 


HARVEY DIAMOND: PHIL PERS 

QUARTET : HNL 
TAD HITCHCOCK Global Pacthe Records 
DAVID FREESEN 


TONY CARELLIE 


GROUP 


Jeff Keener, Pianist 


Wed « 17 piece “Boston Jazz Orchestra” 
Thurs. « Latin Jazz" Rice & Beans” 

Fri. & Sat.4/20, 21 ¢ Frank Wilkins 
“Visions” — Jan Strickland (vocals) 
Sun. Jazz Buffet » Gary Jones & Somba Mai 
Jorca. The 8 course All-You-Can-Eat j 

buffet is available from 1-5 p.m. $9.9: 


12 block from the Central T stop. Parking is available 
700 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Camb. 
876-7000 


JAZZ FROM THE MIDDLE EAST 


SS ee ee Oe oe 
Friday, April 20, 7-9:30 
The Billy Skinner-Henry Cook 
Double Jazz Quartet 
featuring Bobby Ward 
Monday,April 23, 7:45 pm 
Brouhaha—Debris 
Wednesday, April 25, 7:45 pm 
The Vinnie Golia- 
Mark Harvey Group 
The Michael Felberbaum Quartet 
Friday, April 27, 7-9:30 — Natraj 
coming; 
Sunday, April 29, 7:45 pm, $11 
The Lew Tabakin Trio 
feat. John Lockwood and Alan Dawson 
The Ben Mutschler Quartet 
Wednesday, May 2, 7:45 pm, $11 
Rashied Ali and Raqueeb Hasaan 
Dennis Warren and Raphé Malik 
Reservations for discounted admission ($1 off) 
to these shows can be placed by calling 
(617) 492-8151 


and leaving name and number of seats to beheld 
Reservations will be honoured only until 815 pm 


472 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge 
Info + 492-8151 or 354-8238 


PRESENTS 


~mUueH A L 


THE INTERNATIONALLY RENOWNED PIANIST/COMPOSER IN CONCERT 
WITH THE JCA ORCHESTRA, FEATURING THE WORLD PREMIERE OF A 
MAJOR NEW WORK FOR JAZZ ORCHESTRA COMMISSIONED BY THE JCA 


RECH A R WD 


Tickets $10.00; stuDENTS/sENIORS $7.50 AVAILABLE 
AT THE DOOR OR THRU TICKETMASTER @ 617-931-2000 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 617-964-5471 


A BRA M™ S 


22 APRIL 8 PM ° TSAI PERFORMANCE CENTER ° 685 COMM AV 


If you are a lead singer looking for a band or a band looking for a lead 
singer, you can sell your talents to over 400,000 people who look to the 
Boston Phoenix for arts and entertainment information. By advertising 
your talent in the Boston Phoenix Classified section, you'll not only find 
vocalists, bands, gigs and auditions, but instruments, rehearsal space, 


and much more! 


To place your ad, see the coupon 
in this week's issue or call: 


267-1234 


U. Utah Phillips plays Sunday at Harvard 


Continued from page 31 

CYSTIC KIDNEY DISEASE begins at 2 p.m. at the 
Conference Center, Longwood Galleria, 342 
Longwood Ave., Boston. Free; call (800) 753-2873. 

“HOW TO END HOMELESSNESS IN AMERICA” 
is a lecture at 10:30 a.m. at 44 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Sponsored by the Ethical Society of 
Boston. Free; call 739-9050. 

BETWEEN, a program that enables youths from 
Northern Ireland to visit the Republic of Ireland to 
develop peace and understanding, is discussed by 
Christorir de Baroid of Between at 8:30 p.m. at 
Harvard University, Boylston Hall, Cambridge. Free; 
call 738-6583. 

“THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE LABOR 
COMMUNITY IN THE 1990s” is a talk by union 
activist Domenic Bozzoto at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church Center, 565 Boylston St., 
Boston. Free; call 266-6710. 


MONDAY 
“THE ART AND ARCHITECTURE OF SAN’A” is a 
lecture at 6:30 p.m. in MIT Building 9-150, 
Cambridge. Free; call 253-5470. 
YIDDISH THEATER and its impact on immigrant 
life in America is discussed by Bernard Waxman, 
Director of the American Jewish Historical Society 
at 7 p.m. at Brighton Branch Library, 40 Academy 
Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 782-6032. 
“PSYCHOMETRY AND THE AURA” is an 
“Expanding Awareness” lecture and workshop at 
the Greater Boston Church of Spiritualism, Masonic 
Temple, 32 Church St., Watertown. Admission $7, 
$5 for students and seniors; call 923-4334. 
“CLARA AND ROBERT SHUMANN: A CREATIVE 
PARTNERSHIP” is a talk at noon at Northeastern 
University, Ryder Hail, rm. 354, 360 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-2671. 
“THE SUPREME COURT AND THE RIGHT TO 
DIE: The Case of Nancy Cruzan” is a panel discus- 
sion at 7:45 p.m. at the Christ Church Parish 
House, Zero Garden St., Cambridge. Sponsored by 
Greater Boston Hemlock Society and Civil Liberties 
Union of Massachusetss. Free; call 489-1452. 


TUESDAY 
“AS MUCH AS SHE DESERVES: The Movement 
for the Women's Minimum Wage, 1923-1938” is a 
talk by Barbara Solomon at 4 p.m. in the Carol 
Snow Powers Conference Room, Schlesinger 
Library, Radcliffe Yard, Brattle and James Sts., 
Cambridge. Free; call 495-8647 for reservations. 
“A NEW INITIATIVE FOR THE HUMAN RIGHTS 
STRUGGLE” is a talk at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
$1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 
“NATURAL LAWS?” is a talk presented by the Emin 
Foundation at 7:30 p.m. at 66 Marlborough St., 
Boston. Admission $5; call 648-6811. 
“INSIDE HMFH ARCHITECTS, INC.” is a slide 
show and tour at 5:45 p.m. at 130 Bishop Allen Dr., 
Cambridge. Sponsored by the Boston Society of 
Architects/AIA. Free; call (800) 662-1235 or 951- 
1433. 
“MAKING HISTORY COME ALIVE” is a lecture by 
author Simon Schama at 6:30 p.m., preceded by a 
reception at 6 p.m., at the Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by the Women's 
National Book Association. Free; call 623-7175. 
“ASTROLOGY, FATE, AND FREE WILL” is a talk 
at 7:30 p.m. at Framingham State College, 
McCarthy College Center, rm. 511-13, 100 State 
St., Framingham. Free; call 626-4512. 
“BOSTON BY FOOT” is a slide show at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Somerville Public Library, 40 College Ave., 
Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 
CENTERPOINT'’S RABBI LECTURE SERIES con- 
tinues with a discussion by Rabbi William Berkowitz 
of Temple Israel at 8 p.m. at Centerpoint, 1120 
Beacon St., Brookline. Admission $3, free for mem- 
bers; call 566-5946. 
“THE RESEARCH UNIVERSITY IN SOCIETY: A 
21st-Century Paradigm” is a talk at 4 p.m. at 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, Eliot-Lyman 
Room, Longfellow Hall, Appian Way, Cambridge. 
Free; call 495-0740. 
“TELEVISION AND THE END OF ADVERTISING” 
is presented by Mark C. Miller of John Hopkins 
University at 6 p.m. at Harvard University, 
Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts, 24 Quincy St., 
Cambridge. Free; 495-3251. 


WEDNESDAY 
“IS JAPAN A ONE-PARTY STATE? The Role of 
Opposition in Japanese Politics” is a brown-bag lec- 
ture by Robert Immerman of the U.S. State 
Department at noon at MIT Building E38, 7th Floor 
Conference Room, Main St., Cambridge. 
CAMBRIDGE FORUM presents Marshall Goldman 
discussing “Which Future for the Soviet Union” at 8 


Cambridge. Admission $4; call 868-5620. 


p.m at 3 Church St., Cambridge. Free; call 876- 
9644. 

“NEW LIGHT ON THE ROLE OF WOMEN in the 
Ancient Synagogues of the Roman Empire” is a talk 
by Marisa de'Spagnolis Conticello, Director of the 
Office of Excavations of Nocera and Sarno in 
Southern Italy, at 7:30 p.m. at Hebrew College, 43 
Hawes St., Brookline. Free; call 742-1285. 
“HISTORIC UPHOLSTERY” lecture series contin- 
ues with “Upholstery Techniques” at 8 p.m. at the 
Lyman Estate, 185 Lyman St., Waltham. Presented 
by the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiquities. Admission $10, $8 for members; call 
227-3956. 

COOKBOOK AUTHOR SUSAN PURDY signs 
copies of and demonstrates recipes from her book, 
A Piece of Cake, at 1 p.m. at the Atrium Courtyard, 
300 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill. Free; call 484-5151. 
“REGULATING SEX IN SHANGHAI: Prostitutes, 
Reformers, and the State, 1915-1958” is a lecture 
by Gail Hershatter, fellow at the Bunting Institute, at 
3:30 p.m. in the Gilman Room of Agassiz House, 
Radcliffe College, 10 Garden St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-8212. 

“GERMAN REUNIFICATION: A JEWISH PER- 
SPECTIVE” is a lecture by Karl Schneider, 
Professor of Sociology at Heidelberg University's 
Institute for Advaneed Jewished Studies, at 8 p.m. 
at Eaton Hall, Tufts University, Medford. Free; call 
381-3242. 


THURSDAY 
SCULPTOR AND ENVIRONMENTAL ARTIST 
MARY MISS discusses her work at 6:30 p.m. at 
Harvard University Graduate School of Design, 
Piper Auditorium, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge. Free; 
call 495-9340. 
“PLANT HUNTING IN KASHMIR” is a slide and 
lecture presentation at 7 p.m. at the Visitor Center 
of the Arnold Arboretum, the Arborway, Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $15; call 524-1718. 
AUTHOR LARRY HEINEMANN speaks at 6 p.m. 
at the Faculty Club, Healey Library, 11th floor, 
UMass/Boston, Harbor Campus. The lecture is free, 
but seating is limited; call 287-5857. 
“CHINA: AFTER THE TIANANMEN SQUARE 
MASSACRE” features a dinner and a talk by Merle 
Goldman, Professor of Chinese History at Boston 
University. It begins at 6:15 p.m. at the Brae Burn 
Country Club, 326 Fuller St., West Newton. 
Sponsored by the World Affairs Council of Boston. 
Admission $10, $30 with dinner; call 482-1740 for 
reservations. 
“HOW TO SAVE THE RAINFORESTS” is a Ford 
Hall Forum lecture at 7 p.m. in Faneuil Hall, Quincy 
Market, Boston. Free; call 437-5800. 
“PREHISTORIC ART IN THE CAVES OF SOUTH- 
WEST FRANCE” is a lecture at 10:30 a.m. at the 
Cambridge Center for Adult Education, Blacksmith 
House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Admission $1.50, 
$1 for seniors; call 547-6789. 
“A NEW ECONOMICS FOR THE ENVIRONMENT: 
The Next Step After Earth Day” is a talk at 7:30 
p.m. at Harvard University, Harvard Hall, rm. 103, 
Cambridge. Free; call 628-5558. 
“ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND FINANCE IN THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF EASTERN EUROPE” is a 
panel discussion at 7 p.m. at Babson College, Trim 
Hall, rms. 203-5, Wellesley. Free; call 239-5577. 
“WOMEN WHO KILL: THE CASE OF THE PAPIN 
SISTERS” is a talk by Nicole Ward Jouve, 
Professor at the University of York, England, at 4:30 
p.m. in MIT Building 14£-310, Memorial Dr. and 
Ames St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-8844. 
“A SECOND CHANCE” is a talk about the aspira- 
tions of immigrant families as they adapt to a new 
culture, at 7 p.m. at the International Institute of 
Boston, 287 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Donations requested; call 536-1081. 


FRIDAY 

“THE AIDS EPIDEMIC: WHAT DO WE KNOW?” 
is a lecture at 7:30 p.m. at 7:30 p.m. at Framingham 
State College, McCarthy College Center, rm. 511- 
13, 100 State St., Framingham. Free; call 626- 
4512. 

HISTORIC NEIGHBORHOODS FOUNDATION 
presents “Parks and Squares,” a ‘brown bag’ slide 
presentation at noon and 1 p.m. at 1 International 
Place, Boston. Admission $5, free for members; call 
426-1885. 

WOMAN AND POLITICS SEMINAR presents 
author Jane Mansbridge of the Center for Urban 
Affairs and Policy Research at Northwestern 
University. It begins at 3 p.m. in MIT Building E38- 
615, 292 Main St., Cambridge. Free; call 253-8844. 
“THE NEXT STEPS IN THE STRUGGLE FOR A 
FREE SOUTH AFRICA” features Aggrey Mbere of 
the African National at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Center for Marxist Education, 550 Mass. Ave., 
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“THE FORGOTTEN WORLD AND MYSTERIOUS 
PLACES” is a talk at 7:30 p.m. at the New 
Acropolis School of Philosophy, 484 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston. Free; call 437-6884. 


enefits 


FRIDAY 
PHOTOGRAPH AUCTION, hosted by the 
Photographic Resource Center at Boston 
University, includes approximately 150 original, 
signed prints by artists including Ansel Adams, Paul 
Strand, Eliot Porter, Aaron Siskind, and others. 
Proceeds benefit the Center. Admission is free; call 
353-0700. 

A CRANK CASE MURDER is a mystery theater 
presentation to benefit the Museum of 
Transportation at 7:30.p.m. at the Museum, Larz 
Anderon Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. Donation 
$50, $35 for members; call 522-6140. 

PARENTS, LOVERS AN OTHER PROBLEMS is a 
cabaret featuring the music of Stephen Sondheim 
to benefit AIDS Patient Care at Deaconess Hospital 
in Boston. Performances begin tonight, tomorrow, 
Fri. the 27th, and Sat. the 28th at 9 and 11 p.m. at 
Dunster House, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Tickets $10, $6 for students; call 493-2353. 


SATURDAY 
CASABLANCA AUCTION AND CASINO PARTY 
to benefit the scholarship fund of the North Shore 
Jewish Community Center begins at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Center, 4 Community Rd., Marblehead. Tickets 
$7; call 631-8330. 

AIDS ACTION COMMITTEE sponsors the Bayard 
Rustin Community Breakfast, with African-American 
lesbian writer Barbara Smith, at 11 a.m. at the Club 
Café, 209 Columbus Ave., Boston. Donation $5; 
call 437-6200, x229. 

PARENTS, LOVERS AN OTHER PROBLEMS. 
See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION JAZZ BUFFET, featuring 
the jazz duo of Fred Tillis and Jeff Homes, and jazz 
pianist Bert Seager, begins at 7 p.m. at the Harcus 
Gallery, 210 South St., Boston. Tickets $50; call 
227-2787. 

U. UTAH PHILLIPS performs folk music at 7 p.m. at 
Paine Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Proceeds benefit Local 66 of New England, the 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union. 
Tickets $10; call 628-8770. 


TUESDAY 

THIRD ANNUAL “BEYOND SHELTER” BENEFIT 
for homeless people in Boston begins at 6 p.m. at 
the Park Plaza Castle, Arlington St., Boston. 
Features a buffet and music by the Fat City Band, 
theater by playwright/actor Ray McNiece, a dance 
performance by Paul Josa-Jones, and art by Susan 
Israel, Yim Lim, and Chris Enos. Tickets $40, $35 in 
advance; call 964-8111. 

8TH ANNUAL AUCTION for the Newbury Street 
League begins at 5:30 p.m. at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, 15 Arlington St., Boston. Tickets $30; call 
267-7961. 


THURSDAY 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND WINE FESTIVAL to 
benefit public radio station WBUR FM begins at 6 
p.m. at the Ballroom at 775 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $30; call 353-3800. 


FRIDAY 

FLUTIST KAY GARDNER PERFORMS A BENE- 
FIT CONCERT for the Fenway Community Health 
Center, a treatment center for people with AIDS, at 
8 p.m. at Harvard University, Boylston Building, 
Ticknor Lounge, Cambridge. Tickets $20, $15 in 
advance; call 625-8573. 

“WORLD MUSIC FROM WEST MEDFORD” fea- 
tures performances by Con Alma, Full Circle, and 
the Philip Hamilton/Anthony Peterson Duo at 8 
p.m. at Cohen Auditorium, Tufts University, 40 
Talbot Ave., Medford. Proceeds benefit the West 
Medford Community Center. Tickets $20-$30; call 
488-1680. 

PARENTS, LOVERS AN OTHER PROBLEMS. 
See listing for Fri. 
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Gaia Pwsersail Ss Pinkham‘ s ' Hookah, at Bromfield Gallery 





GALLERIES 


Admission to the following galleries is free, unless 
otherwise noted. In addition to the hours listed here, 
many galleries are open by appointment. 

AHATAVATH ACHIM SYNAGOGUE (508-994- 
1760), 285 County St, New Bedford. Tues.-Thurs. 
10 a.m.-3 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. Apr. 22-May 6: 
“Final Portraits: Images of the Holocaust,” an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Peter Londong. The paintings 
will be displayed in the U.S. Holocaust Memorial 
Museum in Washington, D.C. when it opens in 


1992. 
ALCHEMIE GALLERY (742-8256), 286 Congress 
St, Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr 
27: “geomantela,” oma cage 
po Porgend a gen et ge 

ALON GALLERY (232-3388), 1665A Beacon St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 
oe paintings by Amos Yaskil. 

ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St., 

Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 am.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” featuring works by Max D. 
Stem. 


ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 —— Through Apr. 
25: recent paintings by Scott 

ANOREA MARGIT FINE ARTS (250-0100), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960,” works 
by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, and 


Lartigue. 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 

Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-5 

p.m. Through May 12: “Architectural Paintings,” 

encaustic paintings of spatial illusions. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 

Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Through Apr. 21: “Songs of Innocence and 
ience: New Paintings by Tim Nichols.” 

ART INTENTIONS (871-9747), 2053 Washington 

St., Hanover. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. 10 

a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr. 21: 

Invitational Printmaking Show. 

ARTISTS AND COMPANY (235-3398), 564 

Washington St., Wellesley. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 

p.m. Contemporary and wearable art. Through May 


12: limited edition art functioning as rugs and 


tapestry. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through May 5: “Glass is the Medium: Sculptures, 
Vessels, and Constructions,” a group show; and 
“Odella, a hidden survivor,” a photographic essay 
' by Carlotta Duarte, with paintings by Odella. 
THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main St., 
Southbridge. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
30: “Atelier de Christine.” 
ATWOOD GALLERY (508-753-3838), 69 
Hammond St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. 
Apr. 22-May 20: “100 Works, 1969-1989,” an exhibi- 
tion of elliptical Mylar constructions by William 
Gruters; “Recent Work — Motion in Steel,” an exhi- 
bition of sculptural works by Robert Spinazzola. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY (262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 16: paintings and works on paper by 
Edward Ruscha. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Apr. 21: sculpture from New England collections. 
BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY (266- 
0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 1: “Subjective Realism,” an exhi- 
bition of paintings by Liz Kelner Pozen. 
BRICKBOTTOM GALLERY (625-6600, x2985), 1 
Fitchburg St., Somerville. Thurs. and Sat. noon-7 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: paintings by Leslie 
Concannon, and ceramic sculture by John Tracey. 
BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10-5:30 p.m. Through Apr. 28: 
drawings by George Peterson; paintings/collages 





by Adria Arch. 
CAMBRIDGE ART ASSOCIATION (876-0246), 


Cambridge. 

— Lowell Street Gallery, 25R Lowell St. Tues.-Sat., 
11 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 24: Member's Prize 
Show, Part Il. 

— University Place Gallery, 124 Mt. Auburn St. 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-6:30 p.m., Sat. 8 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Through Apr. 28: a mixed-media exhibition by 
Patricia Mesko, Mark Richards, and CC King. 
CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 am.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 27: an exhibition of 
pysanky, intricately decorated Ukrainian Easter 
eggs. Through May 11: 14th Annual Cambridge 
Rindge and Latin Photography Exhibit. 

CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO (262- 
8551), 30 Ipswich St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings 
Whittemore 


Lovely. 

CAREY MEMORIAL LIBRARY (969-9697), Piper 
Gallery, 1874 Mass. Ave., Lexington. Mon.-Thurs. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 6 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 30: an exhibit of batik 
wall by Cheryl Sorli Fouche. 
THE CELLAR (661-3833), 991 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Apr. 30: “Live Kunst (Live Att) 
— The Berlin Wall,” a photography exhibit by 
Edward G. Murray. 
CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 New 

St. . Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., 


CHAPEL (332: 

60 Highland St., West Newton. Thurs.-Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Through Apr. 22: “Big Paintings from the Little 
Museum of Mixed Emotions,” works by Lydia 
Nelson. Apr. 26-May 20: sculpture/furniture by John 


CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoln. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 20: 
“Andrew Stevovich: Works on Paper 1986-90," an 
exhibition of prints. 

CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 22: “Trio,” 
works by Joan Griswold, Maris Platais, and Anne 
Talbot. 


COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Boston Scenes,” an exhibi- 
tion of watercolors by Thomas Rebek. 

CROMA GALLERY OF ADORNMENTS (235- 
6230), 94 Central St., Wellesley. Through May 31: 
an exhibition of jewelry by Paula Crevoshay and 
Sylvia Davatz to benefit the Parent Child Home 
Care Program, an early intervention program for 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (508-863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 28: acrylic collage paintings by 
Richard A. Hansen. 

DIFFERENT ANGLE GALLERY (482-3343), 35 
Wareham St., Boston. Thurs.-Sat., 1-6 p.m. 
Through May 5: Works by Julie Kramer, whose art 
focuses on musicians; David Woods, who paints 
such people as Hunter S. Thompson and Lyle 
Lovett; and M.J. Costa, who creates images of live 
concerts. 

SARAH DOYLE GALLERY, 185 Meeting St., 
Providence, RI. Mon.-Thurs., 9 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri., 9 
a.m.-3 p.m.; Sat., 11 a.m.-3 p.m.; Sun., 4 p.m.-10 
p.m. Through April 26: “AIDS and the Environment: 
Parallels in Dis-Ease,” an installation by John 
Fazzino. Reception April 22, 12-3 p.m. 

DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 8: photographs by 
Susan Butler. 

ECLIPSE GALLERY (257-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9-6 p.m. Through Apr. 28: a 
group exhibition of paintings. 

ELIZA SPENCER GALLERY (969-0836), 1191 
Chestnut St., Newton. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through April 28: “Albert Alcalay Drawings and 


and prints by Candace . 








Gouaches, 1942-1990." 

88 ROOM (442-8736), 107 Brighton Ave., Allston. 
Thurs.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through May 12: “Think 
Tank,” a group exhibition. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY (973- 
3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Spectrum 1990: The 
Boston Women's Caucus for Art Exhibition.” 
FERRIN GALLERY AT PINCH POTTERY (413- 
586-4509), 179 Main St., Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “Underwater,” a 
group show in all media inspired by the flora and 
fauna of the aquatic environment. 

FRAME GALLERY (232-2070), 300 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Mon.-Sat. 10-6 p.m. Through May 11: 5- 
Women,” a group exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture. 


FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 am.-5 p.m., Wed. and 
Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “La Nature — 
1990," an exhibition of oil paintings by Pat 
Fouraker. 


GALLERY 57 (498-9033), 57 Inman St., 
Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Administered by the Cambridge Arts Council. 
Through Apr. 30: recent paintings by Edward F. 
Cardini. 


GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 21: 
works by Susan Zeeman Rogers; “Drawings About 
a Young Man,” works by Theresa Monaco. 
GALLERY ON THE GREEN (861-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 28: works by T. Lux Feininger. 
GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 2: “Natural Selection," an installation of painted 
abstractions extending from the walls of the gallery. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 21: watercolors by Charles P. 
Demetropoulos. Apr. 24-May 12: an exhibition of 
works by Charles Movalli. 
HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Prints with historical, sporting, marine, archi- 
tectural, and botanical themes. 
HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
May 2: “Works on Paper,” a group exhibition includ- 
ing works by Gregory Amenoff, Jack Berthot, 
Elizabeth Murray, Kathy Porter, and others. 
HARVEY AND COMPANY (536-8025), 251 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Wed. until 7 p.m. Specializes in custom-made jew- 
elry. Through May 12: “New Paintings by Martin 
Mugar, 1990.” 
HOWARD KLINE GALLERY (508-546-7706), 150 
Upper Main St., Rockport. Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Contemporary watercolors, oils, and paintings by 
Howard Kline. 
HOWARD YEZERSK! GALLERY (426-8085), 186 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Apr. 
21-May 30: “Manscape with Beasts,” an exhibition 
of works by Barbara Norfleet; an exhibit of new 
paintings by Paul 
IGUANA GALLERY (247-0211), 246 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Primitive art from 
Third World countries, including Haitian paintings, 
Cuna Indian Mola cloth, paintings, weavings, and 
sculpture. Through May 20: “Yantric Art,” meditative 
i by Shih-Ling; group show of Haitian art. 
INDIGO (497-7200), the Club for Women, 823 Main 
St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through May 4: an 
exhibition of photographs taken with a plastic- 
lensed Diana camera by Lisa Sette, and works on 
paper by Janet Kyle. 
JANAN GALLERY (508-473-1504), Rte. 140 and 
Cunniff Ave., Milford. Through Apr. 28: “Fantasy 
Art,” an exhibition of drawings, paintings, and wood 
sculptures by Stephen Brown Robie. 
JOHN COPLEY GALLERY (357-7345), 92 South 
St, first floor, Boston. May 9: an exhibition 
of recent oil paintings and prints by Charles 
Kellman. ’ 
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JUDI ROTENBERG GALLERY (437-1518), 130 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Portraits from the '60s,” paintings 
by Joseph Solman. 

JULIA SAUL GALLERY (508-443-7078), 359 
Boston Post Rd. (Rte. 20), Sudbury. Tues.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: wooden assemblages and works 
on paper by Nancy Day. 

KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), Institute for the 
Arts, 40 St. St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 
p.m. Apr. 21-May 19: a members exhibition of 
Japanese calligraphy and Sumi paintings. 
Reception Apr. 21, 7-9 p.m. Sun. at 2 p.m.: Annual 


_ Japan Festival. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 


St., Boston. Wed.-Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through Apr. 
29: “More Pricks Than Kicks,” works by Andrea 
Champlin and Bradley Rubenstein; sculpture by W. 
Pritchett. 


LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 5: new paintings and works on paper 


by Conley Harris. 

METROPOLIS (267-4825), 224 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through May 6: an exhibition of paintings and limit- 
ed edition prints by Fanch Ledan. 

MOBIUS (542-7416), 354 Congress St., Boston. 
Wed.-Sat., noon-5 p.m. Through Apr. 21: “what 
becomes (imprint),” a sound installation by Ed 
Osborn 


MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Contemporary 
pop art including graphics by Tom 

Wesselmann and works by Andy Warhol, Roy 
Lichenstein, David Hockney, Red Grooms, and 
Frank Stella. 


NATURE COMPANY (508-369-2000), Wrubel 
Gallery, 15 Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. includes a col- 
lection of books about our environment and solar 
system. Through May 13: “Images of New England: 
Eight Massachusetts Nature Photographers,” and 
wildiife sculpture. The Nature Company presents 
artists on site to discuss their work: on Sat. at 2 
p.m., wildlife sculptor Greg Wenzel. 

NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 
Washington Park., Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 1 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: paintings by Rafael Mahdavi, 
Miroslav Antic, Marthe Larsen, and Balthasar 


Semper. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton Corner. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 29: drawings by Marilyn Davidson. Through 
Apr. 30: flower arrangements by Maria Arcese. 
NEWTONVILLE LIBRARY (527-3960), 345 Walnut 
St, Newtonville. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through Apr. 22: 


St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. noon-6 
p.m. Through Apr. 30: “Somebody Wasn't 
from the 1930s. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS (277- 
0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: “Beadwork of the Ndebele,” a col- 
i the 


PACCHETTO (969-6627), Gallery of American 
Artisanry, 831 Beacon St., Newton Centre. Mon.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “Claire 
Sanford: New Works,” an exhibition of vessels and 


PAUL ‘SOROTA FINE ARTS (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St, rng Mon.-Sat. pap detcge 


others; Shona stone sculpture, bronze sculpture by 
Gary Hughes; stee! sculpture by 
PIER 9 CAFE (427-1153), 92 Harvard St., 
Brookline. Daily 11 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 


area artists. 

PRUDENTIAL SKYWALK (236-3318), Copley Sq., 
Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-10 p.m. Through Apr. 26: 
exhibition of works by winners of the Campfire Girls 
and Boys clay sculpture competing. 

PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: oil paintings of Nantucket by 
David Vereano.Apr. 21-May 24: new bronzes and 
paintings by igor Galanin. Reception Apr. 21, 4-7 


p.m. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through May 19: “Robert Motherwell: Selected 
ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28 by Diane Arbus and Weegee. 
SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), 
Newburyport Art Assn., 65 Water St., Newburyport. 
Daily 1-5 p.m. Through May 3: spring juried show. 
SCITUATE ART ASSOCIATION (545-6150), 131 
Front St., Scituate Harbor. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 3: “Spring 
Awakening,” watercolors by Virginia Avery. 
SHAWMUT BANK (890-4990), 100 Federal St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 23-May 11: 
Project Rembrandt Exhibition, featuring a national 
exhibit of works by people with multiple sclerosis. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS (266-1810), 
175 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m., Sat. until 5 p.m. Through May 5: “Turned 
Vessels Defined,” an exhibition curated by Albert 
Lecoff, Director of the Wood Turning Center, 
Philadelphia. 
SOUTH SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. until 1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Apr. 26: All 
New England Juried Exhibition. 
THE SPACE (445-9016), 788 Columbus Ave., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 21-May 19: 
“Walking,” an installation by Cornelia von 
Mengershausen. Fri. the 27th at 5 p.m.: Payson 
Stevens from Internetwork, Del Mar, California, pre- 
sents “Earth Vital Signs,” an interactive computer 
presentation on environmental issues. 
STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 
Jewish Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 
Newton. Fri. 10 a.m. -2 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 13: “In 
porcine The Holocaust Wall Hangings of 


STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER (341- 
2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and 
Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “How Goodly Are 
Thy Tabernacles,” an exhibition of photographs of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by Steve 
Kellerman 


TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow St., 
Cambridge. Mon-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 10 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through May 6: “Animal Fabrications,” 
sculpture of animal furniture by Lynn DiNino. 
THOMAS SEGAL GALLERY (292-0789), 207 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
May 16: “Ed Ruscha: New Works.” 
29 NEWBURY (536-0290), 29 Newbury St., 
Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through May 
13: “Possible Landscapes,” imagined landscapes 
by Herm Freeman. 
VERA GALLERY (424-8333), 286 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Devoted exclusively to contemporary 
Russian art. 
VIRGINIA LYNCH GALLERY (401-624-3392), 
3883 Main Rd. (Rte. 77), Tiverton, Ri. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through May 3: 
“Noctumes and Botanicals,” a.mixed-media exhibit 
by Penelope Manzella and Lyn Hayden. 
VOSE GALLERIES (536-6176), 238 Newbury St., 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Through May 31: “Ships, Portraits, and 
Marines,” marine art from the early 19th century 
through the Impressionist era. 
ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Through Apr. 28: oil paintings by Suzanne 
Theodora White. 
ZULLO GALLERY (508-359-3711), 456A Main St., 
2nd floor, Medfield. Through May 19: pastels by 
Ron Lister. 


MUSEUMS 


A & D TOY-TRAIN VILLAGE AND RAILWAY 
MUSEUM (508-947-5303), 49 Plymouth St., 
Middleboro. Daily 10 a.m.-6-p.m. Admission $4, 
$3.50 for seniors, $2.50 for children five to 12. Toy 
trains made of cardboard, coal, lead crystal, soap, 
wicker, and other unusual materials. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jun. 17: photographs by Lucien Aigner, recent 
bronze scupture by Ikuko Burns, and work by mem- 
bers of the Monotype Guild of New England. A doc- 
umentary film, “Lucien Aigner: A Life With a 
Camera” is shown Wed.-Sun. at 1:30 p.m. 

BLUE HILLS TRAILSIDE MUSEUM (333-0690), 
1904 Canton Ave., Milton. Admission $2, children 
$1. Activities for families on Sat. and Sun: at 11 
a.m., nature stories; at 10 a.m., a “Spring 


Celebration. 

BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10 Beacon 
St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Apr. 28: “Conger Metcalf 

,” an exhibition of 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536- 5400, x366), 
Copley Sq., Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 
and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Art and architecture tours 
given on Mon. at 2:30 p.m., on Tues. and Wed. at 
6:30 p.m., and on Thurs. and Sat. at 11 a.m. 
Through Apr. 30 in the Great Hall: Pro Arts juried 
student exhibition of photographs and handmade 
books. Through Apr. 30 in the Research Library: 
“Cooks in Print: The Art of the Cookbook,” an exhi- 
bition of cookbooks in conjunction with the “Cooks 
in Print” lecture series. Through Apr. 30 in the 
Wiggins Gallery: “Play Ball," photographs of such 
baseball heroes as Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Ted 
Williams, Joe DiMaggio, Cy . and Dizzy 
Dean; “The Teaching of Arthur Polonsky.” 
Through May 31 in the Cheverus Room: “William 
Gibbons Preston: The Evolution of an Architect” 
(closed Thurs. after 5 p.m.). Through May 31 in the 
South Gallery: “Highlights of the Architectural 
Collections of the Boston Public Library." Through 
Apr. 30 in the Koussevitzky Gallery: “Adventures in 
Light and Color," a survey of the stained glass of 
Charles J. Connick Associates (closed Thurs. after 
5 p.m.). 

BOSTON TEA PARTY SHIP AND MUSEUM (338- 
1773), Congress Street Bridge, Boston. Daily 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $5, $3 for children five to 12. 
Replica of the Beaver, one of three ships involed 
in the famous uprising, and period museum. 

i tea. 


mentary 
CARDINAL SPELLMAN PHILATELIC MUSEUM 
(894-6735), 235 Wellesley St., Weston. Tues.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Free. 
Exhibitions of American and foreign stamps, 
antique post-office games, and other postal memo- 
rabilia. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year-olds, 
$1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. The museum includes 
a Japanese house, a comic-strip-making station, 
and art by local children reflecting their ideas on the 
future. “Ahead to the Past” features a depiction of a 
Jewish family in 1930s Boston. “What If You 
Couldn't . . . ?" is an exhibition to help children and 
others gain a better understanding of disabilities 
and people with special needs. “The Kids Bridge” 
explores issues of cultural and racial diversity. Sat.: 
older children are invited to a cooking event with 
television chef David Samarco. Activities and per- 
formances planned in conjunction with the Big 
Apple Circus begin daily at 1 and 2 p.m. Call x272 
for information on Families First parent education 
and support services. 

CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE MUSEUM (508- 
987-5375), 68 Clara Barton Rd., North Oxford. 
Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2.50, $1 for 
children under 16, free for those under 5. The 
museum honors the achievements of Barton, 
founder of the American Red Cross. 

CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 
South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Free. Through Jul. 22: “Between the Rivers: 
Itinerant Painters From the Connecticut to the 
Hudson,” an exhibition of folk painting. Through Jul. 
1: “Antoine-Louis Barye: The Corcoran Collection,” 
an exhibition of sculpture and watercolors. Sun.: a 
gallery tour of the “Between the Rivers” exhibition 
begins at 2:30 p.m. 

CODMAN HOUSE, (259-8843), Codman Rd., off 
Rte. 117, Lincoln. Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for children. Tours given on 
the hour. Home of the decorator/architect Ogden 
Codman Jr., displaying architectural features of 
Georgian, Federal, Victorian, and Classical Revival 
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For more shan thirty years, the Greater Boston 

Youth Symphony Orchestras (GBYSO) 

have provided music education of the 

highest quality to talented elementary- 

and secondary-school music students 

from the New England area. GBYSO 

raduates are now members of such 

mous orchestras as the Boston, Atlanta, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestras, and the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 


April 25 Senior Orchestra Outreach Concert 
New Bedford Auditorium, 10 a.m. 

Joel Bard, Conducting Senior Orchestra 
April 29 Spring Concert 

Boston University Concert Hall, 4 p.m. 
String Training Ensemble and 

Repertory Orchestra 

Lila Ainsworth and Joel Bard, Conducting 


Greater Boston Youth Symphony Orchestras 
855 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 02215 
617/353-3348 


An evening of comedy with 


KATE CLINTON 


"Outrageously funny, irreverent, outspoken." - Boston Globe 


Sunday, May 6, 4 & 7:30 
Emerson Ma Theater 
219 Tremont St., Boston 


Tickets: $15.50 & .60 theater rest. fee 
At: Out-of-Town, Boston Compact Disc, 
Ticketron, ConceriCharge, Wood & Strings, 
Sandy's Music, Arborway Video 


Info: 617/661-1252 


JOHN GORKA 


Celebrating the release of his sensational 
new album, "Land of the Bottom Line" 


Friday, May 18, 7:30 pm 


Paine Hall 
(Harvard Music Bidg.) 

Tickets: $13.50 in adv., $14.50 at door 
At: Holyoke Ctr. info. Office, Boston Com- 
pact Disc, New Words, Sandy's, Out-of- 
Town, Wood & Strings, Arborway Video & 

Sound, Concericharge, Ticketron. 


Info: 617/661-1252 


“TI lost 45 Ibs taking 
aerobics ! ” 


Lambada Classes 7 

Starting Soon! : 

Call to enroll. q te 
I came to Joy of Movement to get in better shape. I planned to 

use the gym. I thought aerobics was just for women. I’ve always 

loved to dance so | tried a class. It turned out to be the best 

workout I’ve ever had plus I loved doing it. Now I take class 

everyday and I’ve lost 45 Ibs. I’ve never looked or felt better. Joy 

of Movement taught me that I can do anything with persistence 

and determination. It worked for me! I recommend it to all my 


friends. 
; d FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS | 


: WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE ! 
CAMBRIDGE KENMORE NEWTON ** 
561 Boylston St. 536 Mass. Ave. 542 Comm. Ave. 1220 Wash. St. 

536-3377 492-4680 266-6026 965-7575 


“On our monthly membership program / Prices, programs and facilities vary with location. 
**Babysitting available at our new superciub in Newton. 





COPLEY SQ. 


Thomas Rebek’s Plaza at the Center for the Arts, at Copley Society 
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periods. 

COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Congress 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 
p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and seniors, 
free for children under five, half-price for all Fri. 5-9 
p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 and 3 p.m. 
Robot shows and computer-animated films present- 
ed daily. Includes a collection of robots and interac- 
tive computers; “The Honeywell Animals,” sculp- 
tures made from computer components; “Design a 
Deck,” an interactive exhibit for would-be architects; 
and historical exhibits. 

CRANBERRY WORLD (747-1000), 225 Water St., 
Plymouth. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Exhibits on 
the native American cranberry. 

CURRIER GALLERY OF ART (603-669-6144), 192 
Orange St., Manchester, NH. Tues.-Sat. 10 a,m.-4 
p.m., Thurs. until 10 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Free. 
Includes American and European paintings and 
sculpture from the 13th through the 20th centuries. 
Through Apr. 29: “A Classic Usonian!: Frank Lloyd 
Wright's 1950 House for Isadore J. and Lucille 
Zimmerman.” Through May 6: “Formulation: 
Articulation,” an exhibition of silkscreen prints by 
Josef Albers. Call for information of “MusicFilmFest” 
presentations. 

CUSTOM HOUSE MARITIME MUSEUM (508-462- 
8681), 25 Water St., Newburyport. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
children five to 12. The museum is housed in a 
Greek Revival building designed by Robert Mills. 
Through Jul. 10: “Seeing Japan,” featuring sou- 
venirs brought to Newburyport homes in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Ongoing: 
“Masks: Making Faces,” an exhibition on ancient 
and ethnic masks and contemporary works; and 
“For the Armchair Traveler: Three Centuries of 
British Works on Paper,” with etchings, engravings, 
and lithographs. Through Apr. 22: “50s Ad Work: 
Photographs by Ralph Bartholomew and Ruzzie 
Green,” and “America Worked: The 1950s 
Photographs of Dan Weiner.” Sun.: “House and 
Home: Domestic Architecture from 1950-1990" 
begins at 2 p.m. 

DECORDOVA MUSEUM (259-8355), Sandy Pond 
Rd., Lincoln. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and 
Sun., noon-5 p.m. Guided tours at 2 p.m. on Sat. 
and Sun. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors. Contemporary American art, with an 
emphasis on New England artists. The museum's 
Collection includes photographs by Aaron Siskind. 
— Sculpture Park, daily 8 a.m.-10 p.m.: works by 
Charles Ginnever, Judith Brown, Mags Harries, 
George Rickey, Mark di Suvero, and Alexander 
Liberman. 

EDAVILLE RAILROAD (508-866-4526), Rte. 58, 
South Carver. Mon.-Fri. 4-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-9 
p.m. Admission $9.50, $6.50 for children. Antique 
steam-engine train rides, petting z00, carousel 
rides. 

ESSEX INSTITUTE (508-744-3390), 132 Essex St., 
Salem. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for seniors, $2.50 
for children. Gardens, historic houses dating back 
to 1684, and a research library. Museum features 
silver, glass and ceramics, portraits and landscape 
paintings, and dolls and toys. Also includes the 
Gardner-Pingree House, a restored 1804 Federal 
townhouse designed by Samuel Mcintire (open 
Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. only). Apr. 25-Nov. 12: “Our 
Lives, Our History: Remembering the 20th Century,” 
ar exhibition of 20th-century artifacts focusing on 
Essex County and its impact on national events. 
Sun.: “Inside/Outside: The Architecture of Samuel 
Mcintire,” a walking tour of historic houses, begins 
at 10:30 a.m. Admission $10, $8 for members, 
seniors, and students. 

FITCHBURG ART MUSEUM (508-345-4207), 185 
Elm St., Fitchburg. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4:30 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $2, free for students. 
Through May 27: “Arthur Polonsky: Selected Works 
1944-1990;” “The Boston Printmakers 42nd North 
American Print Exhibition with sculptures by 
Penelope Jencks;” and “Where All Ladders Start,” a 
mixed-media installation by Anna Strickland. Sun.: 
a demonstration by woodblock artist Don Gorvett 
begins at 2 p.m. Free. 

FULLER MUSEUM OF ART (508-588-6000), 455 
Oak St., Brockton. Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and 
seniors, free for all on Sat. and on Thurs. after 5 
p.m. Admission is free on Sun. in celebration of 
Founder's Day. The museum is devoted primarily to 
19th- and 20th-century American art, with collec- 


tions of contemporary crafts. Ongoing: “Motif and 
Meaning: Classicism in America,” an exhibition of 
decorative arts and sculpture. Through May 6: 
“Creatures, Critters, and Beasts,” an exhibition for 
children. Through May 13: “Classicism 
Reconsidered,” an exhibition of contemporary arts 
and sculpture employing classical Greek and 
Roman motifs, conceived to complement the ongo- 
ing exhibit, “Motif and Meaning.” Through May 27: 
“Recent Acquisitions: Works on Paper,” an exhibit 
of contemporary prints, drawings, and photographs. 
Through Jun. 10: “Concept and Creation,” a mixed- 
media exhibit featuring works by faculty members 
at the School of the Museum of Fine Arts. 
GARDEN IN THE WOODS (508-877-7630), 
Hemenway Rd., Framingham. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Library Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, 
children and the elderly $3. Free guided walks 
Tues. at 10 am. A 45-acre sanctuary featuring the 
largest landscaped collection of wildflowers in the 
Northeast. 

GORE PLACE (894-2798), 52 Gore Place, 
Waltham. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for seniors, $2 for children. 
Mansion with American, European, and Asian 
antiques. Through Nov. 15: an exhibition of decora- 
tive objects made in China brought to America in 
the Federal period. 

HAMMOND CASTLE (508-283-2080), 80 
Hesperus Ave., Gloucester. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2 for children six 
to 12. Re-creation of a medieval castle housing an 
8200-pipe organ and art from Roman, medieval and 
Renaissance periods. 

HIGGINS ARMORY MUSEUM (508-853-6015), 
100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children and senior citizens. Through Sep. 
2: “The Arsenal of Old Africa,” an exhibition of tradi- 
tional weapons and body defenses from the African 
continent. Sun.: a free lecture on “Politics and 
Change in Africa” begins at 1 p.m. Free with muse- 
um admission. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and Sun. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. and Sat. 11 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through May 
20: “The Expulsion of the Moors,” a multi-media 
installation of works by Rau! Ruiz exploring the 
Christian/Moorish roots of Spanish culture; “Mary 
Heilmann: A Survey,” an exhibition of abstract paint- 
ings. Sat.: Professor Walter Denny presents a lec- 
ture, “Cordova Mosque and the Golden Age of 
Islamic Spain.” Sun.: the work of Mary Heilmann is 
discussed at 2 p.m. Thurs.: a curatorial talk on the 
Ruiz and Heilmann exhibits begins at 5:30. Gallery 
talks and lectures are free with admission. Sun.: an 
“Art Trek” to meet printmaker, etcher, and painter 
Jim Stroud in his studio begins at 12:45 p.m. at the 
ICA (admission $6, $5 for members, students, and 
seniors). 

ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM (566- 
1401), 280 the Fenway, Boston. Tues. noon-6 p.m., 
Wed.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $5, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free for all 
on Thurs. after 5 p.m. The museum, built in the 
Style of a 15th-century Venetian palace, houses art 
collected by Isabella Stewart Gardner (1840-1924) 
which spans more than 3 centuries. Among the 
highlights are portraits by Manet, Degas, Sargent, 
and Whistler; Italian Renaissance paintings by 
Botticelli, Raphael, and Titian; and the first canvas 
by Matisse to be included in a museum collection. 
MILTON ART MUSEUM (696-1145), 44 Edge Hill 
Rd., Milton. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m., Wed. also 6- 
8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, free for students. The permanent collection 
includes a holography exhibit and American and 
European paintings. 

MUSEUM OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors. Guided 
tours begin at 10:20 a.m, 1, and 3 p.m. on Tues.- 
Fri.; 1:30 and 3 p.m. on Sat. and Sun. Through 
Aug. 3: “Hand Spinning in the Industrial Age,” fea- 
tures patented spinning wheels from the U.S., and 
explores the craft's westward movement in the mid- 
19th century. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for chil- 
dren, free for all on Sat. until noon. Introductory 
walks through all collections begin at 11 a.m. and 2 
p.m. Tues.-Fri. and at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. on 
Sat. “Painting and Decorative Arts Walk” begins at 


noon Tues.-Fri. “Asian, Egyptian, and Classical 
Walk” begins at 1 p.m. Tues.-Fri. Spanish-language 
tours begin at 11:30 a.m. on the first Sat. of the 
month. “Tea and Music" is served at 2:30 p.m. 
Tues.-Fri. in the Ladies Committee Gallery (addi- 
tional admission $2). Call extension 368 for infor- 
mation about adult group tours, extension 310 for 
information about youth group tours, or extension 
302 for information about tours for the disabled and 
visually-impaired (TTY/TDD 267-9703). 

— Carter, C. Brown, and Torf Galleries. Through 
Jun. 24: “Imperial Taste: Chinese Ceramics from 
the Percival David Foundation,” an exhibition of 
ceramics from the 9th to the 18th centuries. 

— Foster Gallery. Through Jul. 8: “Connections: 
Martin Puryear," an exhibition of abstract sculpture, 
and “American Abstraction Since the 1960s: A 
Selection Drawn Primarily From the Permanent 
— Gund Gallery. Through Apr. 29: “Monet in the 
‘90s: The Series Paintings.” 

— Trustman Galleries. Through May 9: “Shaker 
Spirit Drawings from Hancock,” an exhibition of 24 
Shaker “spirit,” or “gift,” drawings, which were creat- 
€C to illustrate spiritual messages. 

— Gallery talks are free with museum admission. 
All lectures take place in Remis Auditorium and 
cost $7.50, $6.50 for members (unless otherwise 
noted). Sat.: at noon, “20th-Century European 
Painting” is a gallery talk. Sun.: at 2 p.m., “Scenes 
of Daily Life” is a gallery talk; at 3 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium, “Restoring Pompeii: A New 
Interdisciplinary Approach" is a lecture by 
Baldassare Conticello, superintendent of archaeolo- 
gy, Pompeii, and vice president for European affairs 
at the International Catacomb Society (free, but 
tickets are required, and are available at box office 
at 2 p.m.). Wed.: at 1 p.m. in Remis Auditorium, 
landscape designer and Olmsted specialist 
Cornelia Hanna McMurtrie delivers a lecture on 
“The Designs of Frederick Law Olmstead"; at 6 
p.m., “Shaker Spirit Drawings from Hancock Shaker 
Village” is a gallery talk; at 8 p.m. in Remis 
Auditorium, “Temple or Mall? Challenges in 
Museum Design’ is a lecture presented by architect 
Edward Larrabee Barnes. Thurs.: “Imperial Taste: 
Chinese Ceramics from the Percival David 
Collection’ is a gallery talk at 11 a.m. 

— Children’s activities are free with museum admis- 
sion. Wed.-Fri. at 3:30 p.m.: a 90-minute drop-in 
workshop for children six to 12. 

MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Ongoing: “Let 
It Begin Here: Lexington and the Revolution” 
explains the causes and consequences of the war 
as seen through the eyes of some New Englanders 
of the period. Through Apr. 22: “Travels Among the 
Indians: A Catlin Portfolio,” 19th-century lithographs 
by George Catlin. Through May 20: “Lafayette: 
Hero of Two Worlds,” an exhibition on the life of the 
man who led troops in both the American and 
French revolutions. Apr. 22-Nov. 18: “Early Flight: 
1900-1911" features more than 50 original pho- 
tographs by or belonging to the Wright brothers. 
Sun. at 2 p.m.: the history of women's fashions, 
1820-1930, is discussed. Free. 

MUSEUM OF SCIENCE (723-2500), Science Park, 
Boston. Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $6, $4 for children four to 14 and 
seniors. Includes special-effects demonstrations, a 
nine-foot-high incubator with baby chicks, the the- 
ater of electricity (with indoor thunder-and-lightning 
shows daily), and hands-on computer exhibits. 
Ongoing: “Mapping the Roof of the World,” the 
exploration of Mt. Everest and the science of geo- 
graphic mapping. Through Apr. 24: “Space 
Spinoffs," 120 space program artifacts that have 
changed the lives of consumers. Through May 27: 
“Return of the Dinosaurs,” featuring five moving 
replicas of dinosaurs. Through May 28: “About 
Faces” offers visitors the opportunity to study their 
own faces. Sat.: programs for the hearing-impaired 
are offered throughout the day; call 589-0373 for 
information. Sat. and Sun.: “Celebration of the 20th 
Anniversary of Earth Day” begins at 9 a.m. and fea- 
tures live animal demonstrations, theater presenta- 
tions, and science discovery stations focusing on 
environmental topics; call 589-0310 for more infor- 
mation. 

— Laser show admission $6, $4 for children and 
seniors. “Summer of '69,” with music by the Doors 
and the Rolling Stones, begins Thurs.-Sat. at 8:30 
p.m. “Grateful Dead,” begins Sun. at 8:30 p.m. 
“Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 
“Laserium Zodiac,” with New Age music and jazz, 
begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. Call museum for infor- 
mation on additional vacation week shows. 

— Omni Theater (523-6664) admission $6, $4 for 
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children and seniors. The Omni Theater is currently 
showing “The Great Barrier Reef,” a film about the 
underwater world off the northeast coast of 
Australia, and “The First Emperor of China,” the 
story of Qin Shihuang, who conquered six states to 
unify the vast territory of China. Call for times. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
and seniors. The Planetarium is currently showing 
“Cosmoscope: A Planetarium Magazine" Tues.- 
Sun. at 1:30 p.m., with additional shows Sat.-Sun. 
at 4:30 p.m. “A Planet Called Home” shows Tues.- 
Fri. at 11 a.m., 3:30 (with an additional show Fri. at 
7 p.m.); Sat.-Sun. at 12:30, 2:30, and 3:30 p.m. 
(with an additional show Sat. at 11:30 a.m.). 

— Lectures are free with museum admission, but 
require tickets. Call 589-0270. Fri. at 1 and 3 p.m.: 
a demonstration of scientific involved in 
the exploration of space is presented in the 
Cahners Theater by Michael A. Caterina, 
Aerospace Education Specialist at the 
NASA/Goddard 


Space Flight . 
MUSEUM OF THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR 
AFRO-AMERICAN ARTISTS (442-8614), 300 
Walnut Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 1-5 p.m. 


Admission $ $1.25. Photography, painting, sculpture, 
and graphic arts relating to African-American her- 


itage. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 
dren, students, ard seniors. Ongoing: “Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the Way," 
featuring 18 mint-condition, New England-made 
automobiles. Through Apr. 30: “German Aviation: A 
Historical " features photographs cap- 
turing the pioneering spirit of German aviation in the 
‘20s and '30s. Sun.: “Turrets, Towers, and 
Tigerlilies: A Museum Estate" is a series of guided 
tours, slide presentations, and lectures beginning at 
1 p.m. Free with musium admission. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM (508-997- 
0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New Bedford. Mon.- 
Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, 
$3 for seniors, $2.50 for children six to 14. Whaling 
artifacts; an 89-foot half-scale model of a 

ship; paintings by Asley, Bierstadt, Bradford, 
Gifford, and Russell. A film of a whaling chase is 
shown Sat. and Sun. at 2 p.m. Through May 30: 
“Men of Color, to Arms,” honoring New Bedford 
blacks who served in the Civil War. 

NEW BEDFORD GLASS MUSEUM (508-994- 
0115), 50 No. Second St., New Bedford. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for the elderly, 
50¢ children under 12. 

NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 
Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 
8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Admission $7, 
$6 for students and seniors, $3.50 for children. 
Includes “Rivers of the Americas,” with animals 
from the Amazon and Connecticut Rivers; the 
Caribbean Coral Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with 
a green moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecol- 
ogy-oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the 
Problem, the Plan.” “The Rain Forest: Secret 
Spaces, Darkened Places” is a new exhibit featur- 
ing tree boas, hummingbirds, “whiskered” catfish, 
and poison frogs. Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows 
aboard the . The Lowell lecture series 
features “Connections: How Dependent Is the 
Temperate World on Tropical Forest Connections?” 
on Thurs. at 7:45 p.m. Free. 

NEW ENGLAND SCIENCE CENTER (508-791- 
9211), 222 Harrington Way, Worcester. Mon.-Sat. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-§ p.m. Admission $4.50, 
$3.50 for students and seniors. Exhibitions on 
and 


astronomy. 
NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM (508-452-4207), 
256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for children 
over 12 and seniors. includes commissioned pieces 
by New England quilt artists, and antique quilts. 
Through May 6: “Collection Quilts,” featuring selec- 
tions from the museum collection and the Annie 


Offen collection. 
NORMAN ROCKWELL MUSEUM (413-298-4239), 
Main St., Stockbridge. Daily 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
$4, $1 for children. 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE (482-6439), 310 
Washington St., Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $1.75 adults, $1.25 for students and 
seniors. An 18th Puritan meeting house 
with historical exhibits. Ongoing: “In Prayer and 
Protest: Old South Meeting House Remembers.” 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 i St, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission’$1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Ongoing: 
Revolutionary War artifacts, paintings, prints, wood 
carvings, and ship models. Through May 1: 
“Images of Boston: Federal Town to Mercantile City, 
1800-1850,” paintings by Fritz Hugh Lane and John 
White Allen Scott. Through Aug. 31: “Old Boston in 
Early Photographs, 1850-1918." 
OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE (508-347-3362), 
Rte. 20, Sturbridge. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Admission $12, $6 for children six to 15. Re-cre- 
ation of 1830s New England town. Includes tavern 
sign exhibit; J. Cheney Wells Clock Gallery; the 
Emerson Bixby House, 19th-century home of a 
blacksmith. Sun: a “Town Meeting” debate of local 
government issues of the 1830s begins at 11 a.m. 
(sign language interpreted). 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), 19 North Sq., 
Boston. Daily 9:30 a.m.-5:15 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children. 
Restored 17th-century house owned by Revere 
during the Revolutionary War. Next door is the 
Pierce/Hichborn House, a Georgian brick building 
built circa 1711. 
PEABODY MUSEUM OF SALEM (508-745-1876), 
East India Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, $1.50 
for children six to 16, $10 per family. Tours given at 
2 p.m. daily. The museum features a collection of 
marine paintings and drawings; galleries devoted to 
porcelains, lacquerware, ivory, furniture, and silver 
of the China Trade; “Tribal Style: Selections from 
the African Collection"; “Steamship Travel”; “Tollers 
and Tattlers: Massachusetts Waterfowl Decoys, 
1840-1940"; and “Keeping Traditions Alive: The 
Arts of Southeast Asia,” an exhibition of traditional 
arts made by Cambodians, Laotians, and 
Vietnamese. Thurs. at 7:30 p.m.: Don Alexander 
lectures on “The History of the Essex County 
Ornithological Club.” Free. 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), 
Plymouth. Open daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $8, 
$6 children 5-13; combination ticket (including 
admission to Mayflower I) available. Group tours 
availabie. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim vil- 
lage and Wampanoag settlement. “Village Event: 





Wake and Funeral of Mary Brewster” begins at 9 
a.m. on Sat., and 1 p.m. on Sun. “Earth Day” 
nature walks begins at 1 and 3 p.m. on Sun. (fee 


$1). 

SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND (787- 
7678), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. Thurs. 11 
a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 
noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 for children 


Springfield. 

— Connecticut Valley Historical Museum (413) 723- 
3080, State and Chestnut Sts. Open Tues. through 
Thurs. from noon to 8 p.m. Open Fri., Sat., and 
Mon. from noon to 5 p.m. Housed in a neo- 
Georgian structure built in 1927, the museum fea- 
tures permanent exhibits of a craftsman's gallery 
and four period rooms. Apr. 27-Dec. 31: “Spri 
Furniture: A Large and Rich Assortment of 
Furniture.” 


— Springfield Museum of Fine Arts (413) 732-6092, 
220 State St. Wed. and Fri-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Free. 


raty art, and of Asian art. 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. Admission $2.50, $2 for seniors, $1.50 for chil- 
dren six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” a 
computer-simulated voyage from Boston to 
Gibraltar; and “Treasures of Old Ironsides.” Aug. 
25-Nov. 15; “Huzzah! for the Constitution!" is-an 
exhibit of more than 200 pieces of maritime prints 
and memorabilia from the last 200 years. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Thurs. and on Sat. before 
1 p.m. Collections of American and European paint- 
ings and sculpture, as well as glass, silver, Wallace 
Nutting furniture, and Meissen porcelain. The sec- 
ond floor of the Morgan Building features the J 
a Morgan collection of American decorative 


WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main St., 
Wenham. Tues.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for seniors, 75¢ for children. Doll collection 
and 17th-century furniture doll house. Through Apr. 
22: “Gangway for Flappers,” a re-creation of the 
decks of a 1920s ocean liner with an exhibition of 
period fashions. 
WHISTLER HOUSE MUSEUM OF ART (508-452- 
7641), 243 Worthen St., Lowell. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 
4 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2, free for chil- 
dren. The Whistler family arrived in 1834, and 
young James spent his first three years here. The 
permanent collection includes etchings and 
lithographs by Whistler. 
WORCESTER ART MUSEUM (508-799-4406), 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Admission 
$3.50, $2 for students and seniors, free for children. 
The museum includes an extensive collection of 
Asian art in its Chinese, Japanese, Indian, and 
Islamic galleries. New include Korean 
ceramics from the Sth and 6th centuries. The 
Portrait Miniature Gallery includes works 
by John Singleton Copley, James Peale, Robert 
Fulton, and Edward Savage. Sat.: an “American 
Folk Art" tour begins at 2p.m. 
WORCESTER COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
(508-869-6111), Tower Hill Botanic Garden, 30 
Tower Hill Rd., Boylston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


HISTORICAL MUSEUM (508-753- 
8278), 30 Elm St., Worcester. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Admission $2. Apr. 27-May 13: 
Third Annual Needlework and Quilt Show. 
Through Apr. 25: “Gontemporary Treatments of 
Period Designs," an exhibit of reproduction walipa- 
pers and fabrics, is on display at the Salisbury 
Mansion, 40 Highland St., Worcester. Tues.-Sun. 1- 
4 p.m. Admission $2, free for members and chil- 
dren. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ALPERT GALLERY (482-7710), 90 Chauncy St., 
Boston: Mon.-Fri. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.- 
4 p.m. Through Apr. 20: “The Orange Line: A 
Photographic Essay,” featuring works by Max D. 


ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St., Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: “French Photography: 1910-1960," works 
by Atget, Boubat, Brassai, Doisneau, Horvat, and 


Lartigue. 

ART COMPLEX MUSEUM (934-6634), 189 Alden 
St., Duxbury. Wed.-Sun. 1-4 p.m. Free. Through 
Jun. 17: photographs by Lucien Aigner, recent 
bronze scupture by ikuko Burns, and work by mem- 
bers of the Monotype Guild of New England. 
ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT CITY- 
PLACE (227-2787), State Transportation Bidg., 
Park Plaza, Boston. Tues., Wed., Fri. 11 a.m.-6 
p.m.; Thurs., 11 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sat. noon-4 p.m. 
Through May 5: “Odella, a hidden survivor," a pho- 
pce essay by Carlotta Duarte, with paintings 
by Odel 


BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 

— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 4: “Subjective Abstraction,” an exhibi- 
tion of works by Boston artists. Also showing are 
photographs from the films Sorceress and The 
Imported Bridegroom, which is currently showing at 
the Coolidge Corner Cinema. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
(577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 11: 14th Annual 
Cambridge Rindge and Latin Photography Exhibit. 
DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri. noon-4:30 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 
for students and seniors, free for children. Through 
Apr. 22: “'50s Ad Work: Photographs by Ralph 
Bartholomew and Ruzzie Green,” and “America 
Worked: The 1950s Photographs of Dan Weiner.” 
DUXBURY FREE LIBRARY (934-2721), Helen 
Bumpus Gallery, St. George St., Duxbury. Mon.- 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. until 5 p.m., 
Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through May 8: photographs by 
Susan Butler. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, Cambridge. 

— Hilies Library (495-8722), Radcliffe College, 59 
Shepard St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 8:45 a.m.-10 


ee Sun. spin “Seven Ways of Seeing,” 
of photographs by the N + 1 Group. 
Remsen taeen 
— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum, (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” an exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 
30: “Front Yard Photos from Costa Rica: Insects 
and Flowers Up Close.” 
— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Until That Last Breath: Women 
With AIDS,” an exhibition of photographs by Ann 
Meredith 


INDIGO (497-7200), the Ciub for Women, 823 Main 
St., Cambridge. Wed. 8 p.m.-1 a.m., Thurs., Fri., 4 
p.m.-2 a.m., Sat., 8 p.m.-2 a.m. Through May 4: an 
exhibition of photogranhs taken with a plastic- 
lensed Diana camera by Lisa Sette, and works on 


paper by Janet Kyle. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St.; 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Jno Cook: Radically Recycled 
Cameras,” an exhibition of cameras and pho- 


MUSEUM OF OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE (861- 
6559), 33 Marrett Rd., Lexington. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Apr. 22-Nov. 
18: “Early Flight: 1900-1911" features more than 50 
na en photographs by or belonging to the Wright 


MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for chil- 
dren, students, and seniors. Through Apr. 30: 
“German Aviation: A Historical Kaleidescope" fea- 
tures photographs capturing the pioneering spirit of 


NATURE COMPANY (508-369- 2000), Wrubel 
Gallery, 15 Monument St., Concord. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., and Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through May 
13: “mages of New England: Eight Massachusetts 
Nature : 


Photographers. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
(437-1868), Gallery One, 573 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through May 11: “Point of 
View,” an advertising photography exhibit. 
Reception Apr. 20, 6-8 p.m. 
OLD STATE HOUSE/THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 
(720-3290), 206 Washington St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Admission $1.25, 75¢ for 
seniors and students, 50¢ for children. Through 
Aug. 31: “Old Boston in Early Photographs, 1850- 
1918." 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 10: an exhibition of 85 paintings, 
watercolors, drawings, and photographs by 
Winslow Homer; “At Home With Themselves: 
Photographs and Interviews with Gay and Lesbian 
Couples,” by Sage Sohier. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC RESOURCE CENTER at Boston 
University (353-0700), 602 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Tues.-Sun. noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. Through 
Apr. 22: “Constructed Spaces,” a group exhibition of 
photographers involved in constructing spacial 


tableaux to be photographed. 
RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 
Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Providence, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also 
Tues. and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr. 27: 
Parks: Moment Without Proper Names,” 
taken by Parks for Life magazine from 
1949-1970. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 


Ri; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 Through: Apr. 20: roe 
tographs by Katy Homans. 

ROBERT KLEIN GALLERY (482-8188), 207 South 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Apr. 28: photographs by Diane Arbus and Weegee. 
STRIAR JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER (341- 
2016), Perkins Gallery, 445 Central St., Stoughton. 
Sun.-Thurs. 6 a.m.-10 p.m., Fri. until 3 p.m., and 
Sat. 1-6 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “How Goodly Are 
Thy Tabernacles,” an exhibition of photographs of 
the synagogues of Greater Boston by Steve 
Kellerman. 


SCHOOLS & 


UNIVERSITIES 





AQUINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE (969-4400), 15 
Walnut Pk., Newton. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Through Apr. 30: a mixed-media art exhibit by Jean 
Goldman, Phyllis Harper Loney, and Marian Lazar. 
BENTLEY COLLEGE, Art Gallery (891-3424), 
LaCava Campus Center, Beaver and Forest Sts., 
Waltham. Mon.-Thurs. noon-6 p.m., Fri. noon-4 
p.m. Through Apr. 27: paintings by Lowell artist 
Charles Gallagher. 
BOSTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill. 
— Art Gallery, (552-8587), Devlin Hall, off Comm. 
Ave., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Through May 4: photographs from the films, 
Sorceress and The Imported Bridegroom; 
“Subjective Abstraction,” an exhibition of works by 
Boston artists. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston. 
— Mugar Memorial Library (353-3696), 771 Comm. 
Ave., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Sep. 30: a collection of memorabilia commemorat- 
ing Bette Davis. The University hosts two exhibits 
on the first floor (Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-11 p.m., Sun. 10 
a.m.-11 p.m.): through May 31: “Victorian Poets: 
Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Browning” is 
an exhibition on the poets’ lives and works; through 
Aug. 31: “Samuel Beckett: 1906-1989," featuring 
letters and first editions of his plays. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE (508-372-7161), Laura 
Knott Gallery, 320 South Main St., Haverhill. Mon.- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 20: “Comment on the Eighties,” a sur- 
vey of artists’ responses to political concerns 
throughout the Eighties. 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, Waltham. 
— Rose Art Museum (736-3434). Tues.-Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Thurs open until 9 p.m. Through Apr. 29: “The 
Image of Abstract Painting in the ‘80s,” including 
works by Agnes Martin, Elizabeth Murray, Milton 
Resnick, and Joan Snyder. 
CURRY COLLEGE (330-0500, x2226), 1071 Blue 
Continued on page 36 
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who burned 
velAzquez 
allegorical 
mAsterpiece: 
the expulsion || - 
of tHe moors 


Enter a provocative kaleidoscope of the 
great eras of Spanish history. Explore influences 
of Islamic and Christian culture through cinema 

and theater, shadow and light. 


—_——- 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


LCA. 


what do you see? 





_ someenmeereeseenrowenerenewemerieie nn 


“My pox taps: ll says Mary Heilmann, “are the hiitions 
of simple geometric systems which I devise in my mind, 
and then Paetch on paper. When they're finished, the 
evidence of my moves remains, showing the three 
dimensions, and a fourth, time” 


MARY HEILMANN: A SURVEY. 
MARCH 31-MAY 20, 1990. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
955 Boylston Street Boston, MA 02115, 617/266-5152. 


1c.a. 


what do you see? 


CINE ARGENTINO 


Argentina claims one of the oldest and 
most influential film industries in the 
world. With more than 40 films and 

videotapes (many U.S. or N.E. premieres) 
ranging from the nuevo cine and cine lib- 
eracion to the post-1983 democratic 


renaissance, CINE ARGENTINO cele- 
brates one of the most vital and engaging 
national cinemas. 





April 11-25 and May 11-23 


Institute Of Contemporary Art 
955 Boylston St. ¢ 266-5152 
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Ferformmng Arts 


BOSTON'S HIT DINNER 
REGULAR PERFORMANCES EVERY THURS,, FRl., & SAT. 8PM » SUN. 7:30PM 


9th 
Hilarious 
SMASH HIT 
MONTH 
The show knocks 'em Dead!" 
Robin Dougherty, The Boston Phoenix 
Lots of audience participation! 
TIX TO SHOW ONLY ALSO AVAILABLE! GROUP RATES AVAILABLE! 


3 ENTREE CHOICES! (617) 482-0930 
Nick's Dinner Theatre, 100 Warrenton St. 


"The food is terrific... Bravo!" 


Lottie Mendelson, 
The Tab Newspapers 


AViiltaw (elim ite te eC AY SNiteilene 


A.R.T./NEW STAGES 
two dramatically different new plays 
Hasty Pudding Theatre 
12 Holyoke Street - Harvard Square 





ROAD To by Arthur Kopit 


directed by Michael Bloom 
A hilarious and scathing new 
play about greed, sex, and 

hot properties in the high- 
powered world of Hollywood. 


‘\} X-plosively funny! 
@ x -pect to be seriously shocked! 


NN / iRVA N A Se children to stay home! 


EXTENDED BY POPULAR DEMAND — 
MUST CLOSE MAY 19! 
April 20, 21, 26, 27, 28 at 8pm 
Midnight show April 21 — tickets.on/ 


THE LOST B 


er ee " af 


by AllanKnee directed by Jerome Kilty 
A delightful and deeply moving new work about J.M. Barrie 
and his relationship with the family that provided 
the real drama behind his play, Peter Pan. 


FINAL 3 PERFORMANCES! 
April 25 at8pm =e April 22, 29 at 2pm 


64 Brattle St ¢ Harvard Square ¢« Cambridge ¢ 547-8300 




















SPECIAL LOW-PRICE PREVIEWS! 
242 Laugh-Filled Seats Avail. Today 3 P.M. 
202 Laugh-Filled Seats Avail. Tues. 8 P.M. 


THE U.S. PREMIERE OF 
CANADA’S AWARD-WINNING COMEDY! 


B-MOVIE, THE PLAY by TOM WOOD... TOM WOOD LARRY YACHIMEC CORRINE KOSLO 
DANA BROOKS E€L!IGABAY BRAD BELLAMY ELLEN-RAY HENNESSY TIM JENKINS 
“neo MICHAEL BECKER % “tees STANCIL CAMPBELL wees LESLIE FRANKISH 


[_°"s BOB B BAKER | 


Press Opening Wed. Eve. 7 P.M. 
Now Thru May 20th Only! 
TICKETRON: 1-800-382-8080 


Group Sales: (617) 426-6444 TheatreCharge: (617) 497-1118 


WILBUR THEATRE 


246 Tremont Street, Boston, MA 02116 (617) 423-4008 








Cult Classic Film 
Lon Chaney 
on Chaney Phantom 
1000's rey i dite 
Opera 
Live Mighty 
Wurlitzer Organ, Lasers, Fog... . 
27 April 


8 & 11 p.m. 


torium 


Galle lal@atele! 
BABSON, WELLESLEY 
335-9057 or 449-3411 


Brandeis University 
Department of Theater Arts 
presents 


Kiss Me Kate 


music and lyrics by 


COLE PORTER 
directed by Theodore Pappas 


One of Broadway's all-time 
favorite musicals featuring 
“Wunderbar,” “Too Darn Hot," 
"So In Love Am I" & many more. 


APRIL 17th through 29th 
Spingold Theater, Waltham (near | 
junction of Mass. Pike & 128) 
FREE PARKING 


CALL 736-3400 


AUDITIONS 


See the 
Boston Phoenix 
Classified Auditions 

for more info. 


= 


(io be An Afternoon With “an 


\ 
Sait thew 


Michael Abene - Musical Director 


“AKERS SINGS THE SONGS OF 
GERSHWIN OR JACQUES BREI 
WITH DEPTH AND BRILLIANCE!” 


Sunday, April 22, 4 PM 
Berklee Performance Center 


Tickets $24 and $22 
Available at the Berklee box office, 
at all TICKETMASTER locations, or 
Charge-By-Phone at 617 931-2000 

For add! information. call 
Special Deli 
617 524-7272 


tery Productions 


Friday and Saories, 
April 27 & 28 & bpm’ 


Change by Phone | 
(617) 437-2247 
Tickets $12.50/$10 
Student/Senior Eitizen/Group 
Discounts 


Master Class/Workshop 
Garth Fagan 

Saturday, April 28, 11 am 
NU Blackman Auditorium 


+ +98, « 
ar OS ee 


Continued from page 35 

Hill Ave., Milton. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Through 
Apr. 26 in the Parents’ Lounge: paintings, sculpture, 
oe and computer-generated images by 


FRAMINGHAM STATE COLLEGE (508-620-1220), 

Mazmanian Gallery, McCarthy College Center, 100 

State St., Framingham. Mon-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Apr. 25-May 20: a mixed-media exhibit of student 
art work. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY and RADCLIFFE COL- 
LEGE, 


— Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University (524- 
1718), the Arborway, Jamaica Plain. Open daily 
from dawn to dusk. More than 6500 species of 
plants in a 265-acre botanical garden designed by 
Frederick Law Olmstead. Hunnewell Visitor Center 
open daily, 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway, Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission $4, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all under 18 on Sat. morning. 
Free tours begin Tues.-Fri. at 2 p.m. The second 
and fourth floors feature the permanent collection of 
works from Oriental, Islamic, and ancient cultures. 
The first floor houses changing exhibitions. Through 
May 6: a survey of American art from 1830 to 1930, 
including paintings and sculpture by Winslow 
Homer, John Singer Sargent, Georgia O'Keeffe, 
and George Innes, and a stained glass window by 
John LaFarge. Through Jun. 10: “Gods, Thrones, 
and Peacocks Revisited,” 30 miniature northern 
Indian paintings from the collection of John Kenneth 
Galbraith. 


— Bunting Institute (495-8212), 34 Concord Ave.; 

Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: “Industrial 
Relics,” oil paintings by Anne Seelbach; “In the 
Forest of the Night: Drawings and Paintings from 
the Amazon,” by Prilla Smith Brackett. 

— Busch- Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy 
St., Cambridge; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Admission , $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free to all Sat. morning. 

— Cabot House, Radcliffe Quadrange. This is an 
outdoor exhibit available for viewing 24 hours daily. 
Through May 18: “Site Lines,” an installation by 
Marty Cain. Wed.: a slide talk by Cain begins at 7 
p.m. in the Cabot House Living Room, 100 Walker 
St. Free. 

— Carpenter Center for the Visual Arts (495-3251), 
24 Quincy St., Cambridge. Tues.-Sun. 1-6 p.m. 
Through Apr. 29: “Jan Lenica: Posters.” Through 
Jun. 6 in the Josep Liois Sert Gallery: “Richard 
Estes: The Prints i 


— Fogg Art Museum (495-2397), 32 Quincy ‘St: 
Tues.-Sun. 10 am.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2.50 for 
students and seniors, free for children, free to all 
Sat. morning. The decorative arts gallery includes 
17th- and 1 British and American silver, 
furniture, and porcelain. Through Jun. 3: “Early 
Netherlandish Art from the Harvard Collections.” 

— Graduate School of Design (495-9340), Gund 
Hall, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-5 p.m. Free. Through May 4: 
recent works by Barcelona-based architects Alberto 
Viaplan and Helio Pifién. 

— Harvard University Museums of Natural History 
(495-1910), 26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for stu- 
dents and seniors, $1 for children five to 15. The 
Botanical Museum features exhibits on archaeob- 
and orchid taxonomy. Included in the museum's 
permanent collection are the “Garden of Glass 
Flowers,” hand-formed glass models of more than 
800 species. The Mineralogical and Geological 
Museums feature mineral and ore collections, with 
displays of gems and meteorites. The Museum of 
Comparative Zoology covers species from the earli- 
est fossil invertebrates and reptiles to fish and rep- 
tiles alive today. Also on view are whale skeletons, 
the largest turtle shell ever found, the Harvard 
mastodon, and a 42-foot-long kronosaurus, the only 
complete and mounted model of the sea reptile in 
the country. Nature in the MCZ,” an 
exhibition focusing on19th-century ornithologist 
Alexander Wilson, includes original paintings for his 
nine-volume catalogue of birds. 

— Hilles Library (495-8722), Radcliffe College, 59 
Shepard St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 8:45 a.m.-10 
p.m., Sun. noon-10 p.m. “Seven Ways of Seeing,” 
an exhibition of photographs by the N + 1 Group. 
Reception Apr. 20, 6-8 p.m. 

— Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Agassiz 
Museum (495-2463), 24 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $2, 
$1.50 for students and seniors, 50¢ for children five 
to 15, free to all Sat. 9-11 a.m. Ongoing: “Feed the 
Birds,” exhibition of bird feeders. Through Apr. 30: 
“Front Yard Photos from Costa Rica: Insects and 
Flowers Up Close.” 

— Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
(495-2248), 11 Divinity Ave. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4:30 
p.m., Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for 
seniors, $1 for children. North American Indian arti- 
facts, pre-Columbian materials from Middle 
America, ancient pottery from North and South 
America, and objects representing the Paleolithic 
and Iron Age cultures of Europe. The Heafitz Hall of 
the North American Indian has recently reopened 
after a decade of renovations. 

— Schlesinger Library (495-8647), 1st and 4th 
Floors, 3 James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 27: “Until That Last Breath: Women 
With AIDS,” an exhibition of photographs by Ann 
Meredith. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. 

— Architecture Gallery (253-7494), Building 7, 4th 
floor, 77 Mass. Ave. Open 24 hours daily. Through 
Apr. 20: “The Traditional Arts and Architecture of 
San‘a, Yemen Arab Republic,” a mixed-media 
group exhibition. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames St.; 
Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: “Paper Architecture,” an exhibition 
of art from the Soviet Union (1979-1989); paintings 
by Rebecca Purdum; “Jno Cook: Radically 
Recycled Cameras,” an exhibition of cameras and 
photographs. 

— MIT Museum (253-4444), 265 Mass. Ave.; 
Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. 
Donation $2. “Holography: Types and Applications” 
is an ongoing exhibition with three-dimensional sci- 
entific and medical images from the Media 
Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. Other perma- 
nent exhibitions include “Light Sculptures by Bill 
Parker” and “Math in 3D: Geometric Sculptures by 
Morton C. Bradley Jr." Through June 10: “From the 
Ecole to Tech: Désiré Despradelie, His Colleagues, 
and Students,” an exhibition of architectural draw- 
ings. Through July 29: “Richard Bertman: Architect 
and Sculptor,” drawings, sculpture, and architec- 


APRIL 20, 1990 


tural plans by Boston architect Bertman. Wed.: 
“Ecole’s Teaching Methods: intentions, | 

and Consequences’ is a free lecture in the “Désiré 
Despradelle, His Colleagues and Students” series. 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN, 
Gallery 28 (536-0383), 28 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Apr. 28: “My Egypt,” a site- 
specific installation by Charles Giuliano. 
NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY Art Gallery (437- 
2355), Dodge Library (2nd floor) and Richards Hall, 
360 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1 p.m.-5 p.m. Apr. 23-May 31: 
“Mira Cantor: Running Freeze,” an installation of 
sculptures and drawings by Cantor, with perfor- 
mance video by Vin Grabill. Reception Apr. 23, 5-8 


p.m. 
PALFREY STREET SCHOOL (926-1844), 119 
Palfrey St., Watertown. Through Apr. 30: a mixed- 
media exhibit of art by students aged 13-18. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery (508-475- 
7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Jun. 10: an exhibition of 85 paintings, 
watercolors, drawings, and photographs by 
Winslow Homer; “The Fishing Room,” an installa- 
tion by Christopher Cook; “Boys and Girls, Men and 
Women,” representations of gender from the per- - 
manent collection; “At Home With Themselves: 
Photographs and Interviews with Gay and Lesbian 
Couples,” by Sage Sohier. Reception Apr. 20, 5-7 
p.m. 
PINE MANOR COLLEGE (731-7118), Hess 
Gallery, 400 Heath St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until 5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 
p.m. ga Apr. 29: “Watercolors and 
works by Sara Weeks Peabody. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE (401-456-9765), 
Bannister Gallery, 600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 

, Ri. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. and also 
Tues. and Thurs. 6-9 p.m. Through Apr. 27: 
“Gordon Parks: Moment Without Proper Names," 

taken by Parks for Life magazine from 
1949-1970. 
RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN (401-331- 
3511), Providence, Ri. 
— BEB Gallery, 231 South Main St., Providence, 
Ri; Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Apr. 28: recent 
drawings by T. Kelly Wilson. 
— Museum of Art, 224 Benefit St.; Tues., Wed., 
Fri., Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. noon-8 p.m., 
Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $1. Through Apr. 22: 
“Terra Incognita: New Directions in Contemporary 
Landscape,” Fob cena a smtp, teal 
ture, and “The 
Through May 13: “The pope of heen Textiles. . 
Through May 6: “The Beauty of Black,” Japanese 
woodblock prints of the late 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Through May 20: “American Architects in 

a group exhibition of May 

27: “Thomas Sgouros: 18 Small Paintings.” 
Through Aug. 25: “Italian Painting: Treasures From 
the Permanent Collection.” 
— Red Eye Gallery, 30 No. Main St..; Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 20: photographs by 
Katy Homans. 
— Sol Koffler Gallery, 30 No. Main St.; Mon.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Apr. 22: prints by Amy Cohen. 
SALEM STATE COLLEGE (508-741-6440), 
Winfisky Gallery, Lafayette St., Salem. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-10 p.m., Sat.-Sun. noon-10 p.m. Through Apr. 
26: Student Awards Exhibition. 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267- 
6100, x656), 230 the Fenway, Boston. 

— Grossman Gallery. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-8 p.m., Sat. 

10 a.m.-5 p.m., and Sun. 1-5 p.m. Apr. 23-29: Fifth- 
Year Competition featuring works of 32 art students. 
Reception Apr. 22, 2-5 p.m. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE (738-2145), Trustman Art 
Gallery, 300 the Fenway, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. Through Apr. 27: pastel drawings by 
Helen Hawes 


SMITH COLLEGE, Museum of Art (413-585-2760), 
Northampton. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m., Sun. 2-5 
p.m. Through May 20: an installation by Nancy 
Spero; an exhibition of prints by Yvonee Jacquette; 
“Northampton Postcards,” a group exhibit. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY (999- 
8765), Visual and Performing Arts Building, North 
Dartmouth. Mon.-Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through Apr. 26: 
Design Department exhibition. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY, Medford. 

— Gallery 11 (381-3518), Cohen Arts Center, Talbot 
Ave. Museum of Fine Arts thesis exhibits are cur- 
rently on display: through Apr. 20: works by Judith 
Porter; Apr. 24-May 4: works by Ingrid Johnson. 
UMASS/AMHERST Student Union Art Gallery, 
(413-545-0792), Amherst. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Apr. 23-27: “Pixels, Picture Elements,” an exhibi- 
tion of computer graphics. Reception Apr. 23, 5-8 
p.m. 


— Harbor Gallery (929-8282), Columbia Pt., 
Dorchester. Mon. and Wed. 9:30 a.m.-6 p.m., 
Tues. and Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. 9:30 a.m.- 
1:30 p.m. and 2:30-5 p.m., Sat. 1-5 p.m. Through 
Apr. 26: paintings by Ros Barron. Through May 
15: an exhibit of photographs of the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial in Washington, D.C., by Tom 
Morrissey. 

UMASS MEDICAL CENTER GALLERY (508-856- 
2297), 55 Lake Ave. North, Worcester. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-9 p.m. Through Apr. 30: “A Survey of 
Printworks in Color,” a juried exhibition. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE MUSEUM (235-0320), 
Jewett Arts Center, off Rte. 135, Wellesley. Mon.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Tues.-Wed. open until 9 p.m. 
Sun., 2-5 p.m. Gallery talks are offered at 2:30 p.m. 
on Sun. Current exhibits run through Jun. 11: 
“Arcadia in America: Kensett's The White 
Mountains — Mount Washington,” a exhibit featur- 
ing landscape paintings by John F. Kensett, Jasper 
Cropsey, and Frederic Church; and an installation 
by Kate Ericson and Mel Ziegler; an exhibition of 
recent acquisitions including a rare calotype by 
Eugene Cuvelier and a watercolor by John 
LaFarge. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE, Towne Gallery (734-5200, 
x126), 180 the Riverway, Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 1-4 
p.m. Through Jun. 3: “Children’s Exhibit: Head Start 
Celebrates 25 Yedrs.” 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE (413-597-2429), off Rte. 2, 
Willamstown. Museum of Art, Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Sun. 1-5 p.m. Ongoing: “Wallworks,” site-spe- 
cific works by Sol LeWitt. Through Apr. 29: Barbara 
Takenaga: Painted Panels.” Through Jul. 22: 
“American Art of the Sixties and Seventies.” 

YALE UNIVERSITY (203-432-0628), Art Gallery, 
Chapel and York Sts., New Haven, CT. Tues.-Sat. 
10 a@m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Through Jun. 3: “Kiyochika: Artist of Meiji Japan,” 
an exhibit of color woodblock prints by Kobayashi 
Kiyochika. 





Py AY BY PLAY Performing Arts | 





by Bill Marx 


AMATEURS. Tom (The Boys Next Door ) 
Griffin's new play is set at the opening- 
night party of an established community 
theater and deals with “that alarming gap 
between what we hope for in life and what 
we really get.” David Wheeler directs the 
show-biz comedy, which was the recipient 
of a CBS/Dramatists Guild Award for 
excellence. At Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island (401-351-4242), through 
June 3. Curtain is at 7 p.m. on Tuesday, 
Wednesday (opening night), and Sunday, 
and at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Tix 
$22 to $30. 

BENEATH THE VALLEY OF THE CABI- 
NET and SISYPHUS. Two new one-acts 
by Max Burbank of the local comedy 
troupe Guilty Children. The opener is a 
“political satire in the style of lonesco and 
the Marx Brothers” ; the next piece is a 
one-woman show about a sculptor who is 
undergoing “an existential crisis.” At the 
Charlestown Working Theater, 442 Bunker 
Hill Street, Charlestown (242-3534), 
through May 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday. Tix $10; discounts 
available for students and seniors. 
B-MOVIE, THE PLAY. The American pre- 
miere of a Canadian comedy that stars its 
author, Tom Wood, in the role of a movie 
director “who under increasing pressure to 
complete his breakthrough film — a 
retelling of Oedipus Rex called Joanna & 
Eddy — succumbs to ‘movie damage.’ ” 
The farce was first presented by Toronto's 
Shaw Festival, and it went on to success 
at the Edinburgh Theatre Festival. At the 
Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-4008), through May 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, at 7 p.m. 
on Wednesday (opening night), and at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with a 
matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday (April 28 
only) and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 
until April 24; $27.50 to $37.50 thereafter; 
Thursday matinees half-price for students 
and seniors. 

THE BOYS NEXT DOOR. Tom Griffin's 
oft-produced dramedy about the trials and 
tribulations of four mentally disabled men 
who share an apartment. At the Worcester 
Forum Theatre Ensemble at the Center for 
the Performing Arts, 6 Chatham Street, 
Worcester (508-799-9166), April 26 
through May 20. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Thursday and Friday, at 5 and 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 1:30 pim. on Sunday. Tix 
$10 to $14. 

CHARLOTTE’S WEB. Joseph Robinette's 
adaptation of the children’s classic by E.B. 
White, in which Wilbur the pig is saved 
from Oscar Mayer by a literate spider. At 
the Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the 
Riverway, Boston (734-5203), through 
May 13. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with matinees at 3 p.m. on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $7. 

THE DANGEROUS WAY TO COOK. A 
evening of improvisational scenes and 
sketches by a five-member ensemble 
(including Phil Lebovits, founder of Guilty 
Children) who feature a one-act play 
culled from audience suggestions. At the 
New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, 
Boston (482-6316), through April 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. 

DESCENT FROM THE NORTH. A selec- 
tion of theater pieces by Vermont perfor- 
mance artists. The program includes Peter 
Burns's Colors , Meg Cottam’s Moons, 
Roses, and Blood , and Patty Smith and 
David Woodberry's Thru Storm and Dark 
of Night . At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, 
Boston (542-7416), April 27 and 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $8; $6 for students and 
seniors. 

DON JUAN IN HELL. The Shavian guide 
to Hades, where the devil and his minions 
debate, rather than fry, their way through 
eternity. Presented by the Winter 
Company at the Leland Center, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston (423-2966), 
through April 22. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. 
Friday through Sunday. Tix $12. 

DON’T TOUCH THAT DIAL! This music- 
and-comedy spoof parades the familiar 
faces of baby-boom television across the 
stage, not only in live sketches and songs 
but in pre-taped segments viewed on 
above-the-stage video monitors. With 
sketches lampooning almost every show 
aired on the  nostalgia-packed 
Nickelodeon cable station, the show aims 
to milk every last classic-TV moment, 
even those that have already been 
squeezed dry. And it’s too bad the materi- 
al's not.a bit more adventurous, because 
the talented cast of six are clearly up to 
the task. Presented by Club Cabaret at 
the Club Café, 209 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston (536-0972), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, with a matinee at 5 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $19.50 to $22.50. 
EDUCATING RITA. Willy (Shirley Valent- 
ine ) Russell's update of Pygmalion cen- 
ters on the ambivalent relationship 
between a young working-class wife who 
wants to better herself and the boozy, cyn- 
ical prof she chooses as her tutor. Julie 
Walters and Michael Caine starred in the 
movie version of the entertaining comedy. 
Presented by the New Repertory Theatre 
at the Newton Highlands Congregational 
Church, 54 Lincoin Street, Newton 
Highlands (332-1646), through May 20. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Thursday and 





Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $17; discounts for students and seniors. 
FAX OF LIFE. An “original revue of comic 
scenes” that “looks at transitional 
episodes of growing up and growing older” 
— including an imagined tryst between GI 
Joe and Barbie. The production inaugu- 
rates the new Black Box Theatre at the 
Boston Center for the Arts. Presented by 
City Stage Company at the BCA’s Black 
Box Theatre, 539 Tremont Street, Boston 
(542-2291), through April 21. Curtain is at 
8 p.m. on Friday and at 8 and 10 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $8. 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1990. The 
Fabulous Invalid continues to linger — as 
parodist Gerard Alessandrini, like some 
humming Nurse Ratched, circles the bed. 
In this hilarious new edition of the long- 
running commercial-theater spoof, 
Alessandrini, as usual, gets the last word 
and the last laugh while assorted icons of 
the medium get, well, the last rites. Rex 
Harrison, ga-ga in his dotage; Tyne Daly, 
swaggering through Gypsy with a pistol; 
the rock star Sting, turning Mack the Knife 
into cut-rate cutlery; and Dustin Hoffman's 
Shylock, warbling songs from The 
Graduate (“Hello Shakespeare, my old 
friend/| think you are the living end” ), all 
are among the gooses newly cooked in 
Alessandrini’s oven — which, appropriate- 
ly for 1990, is as hot as Kathleen Turner's 
tin roof. At the Terrace Room, Boston Park 
Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington Street, Boston 
(357-8384), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Tuesday through Friday, at 7 and 10 
p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 6 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16.50 to $24.50. 
FRANK O’HARA, READ, PERFORMED, 
AND REMEMBERED. An evening of 
song, verse, and reminiscences celebrat- 
ing the poet's life and work. John Ashbery, 
Kenneth Koch, the Phoenix's Lloyd 
Schwartz, and Frank Bidart will be among 
the participants. Gunther Schuller will con- 
duct a 12-member ensemble in composi- 
tions that set Frank O'Hara's poetry to 
music. Presented by the Poets’ Theatre in 
association with the Harvard Gay and 
Lesbian Caucus and the North House 
Music Society at the First Congregational 
Church, 11 Garden Street, Cambridge 
(495-2663), April 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $10. 
FUN HOUSE MIRROR. The heroines in 
Dori Appel’s play are two thirtysomething 
sisters picking up the pieces after their 
mother’s death. There's more than Mom's 
toasters and flatware for the sisters to sift 
through; clearly, there’s two lifetimes’ 
worth of emotional baggage as well. 
Reality rarely interrupts the psychic show- 
down — the catalyst for the sisters’ con- 
flict and eventual reconciliation is a gay 
Argentine-expatriate fashion photogra- 
pher. At the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166), 
through April 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Sunday. Tix $12; $10 
for students and seniors. 
GET ANY GUY THRU PSYCHIC MIND 
CONTROL OR YOUR MONEY BACK. 
Although short on the title’s promised wis- 
dom, Cherie Bennett's new comedy with 
music is packed with bizarre characters 
and engaging premises — few of which 
are as amusing in the development as in 
the conception. (Psychic Mind Control, it 
turns out, is the name of a back-up singing 
group consisting of four sisters who are 
stranded in an evangelical theme park on 
the outskirts of Nashville.) Still, the Act | 
Arena production, on L. Stacy Eddy's 
clever set, features lively performances, 
for the most part, from its cast and off- 
stage band. Presented by Act | Arena 
Theatre at the Keefe Technical School, 
corner of Winter and Fountain Streets, 
Framingham (508-820-9885), through 
April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $11 to $16; $2.50 discount 
for students and seniors. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
OMAHA. Although Libby Jacobs's soaper 
takes place during World War Il, its hero- 
ines are two lesbian lovers whose 
unapologetic attitude seems decidedly 
ahead of their time. Disrupting their placid 
existence is a mysterious young fugitive 
named John who drives a wedge between 
the women by offering Susan the thing 
she wants most that Omaha can't give 
her: motherhood. It's too bad that the 
soppy script isn’t more subtle, because 
the cast — Barbara Dooneief Haas, 
Denise Cormier, and James Beaman — 
are valiant. Presented by the Triangle 
Theater Company at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (426-3550), through April 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $15. 
HEARTS CAN BE UNITED. An evening 
of prose and poetry written by residents of 
Martha's Vineyard at the turn of the centu- 
ry. The recitations are accompanied by 
twelve original songs by Dillon Bustin. At 
the First Congregational Church, 11 
Garden Street, Cambridge (776-1366), 
April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $8. 
THE IMMIGRANT. Mark Harelik's gooey 
homage to his Jewish grandfather, who 
fled from Russia to Texas in search of the 
American dream, is the kind of sweet- 
natured play only a mother can really love. 
Cynics will have to settle for ever so lightly 
liking this regional-theater-circuit favorite. 
Continued on page 38 
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HURRY! DON’T MISS THIS THRILLING EVENT! 


AN AMERICAN SOVIET PRODUCTION 


a=jaily ne) eka e 


WITH ARTISTS OF THE BOSTON, BOLSHO! AND KIROV BALLETS 


May 2-20, 1990 
The Wang Center, Boston 


Ticket Prices 
$46.50*, $36.50, $30.50, $24.50, $19.50, $10.50 

* includes a $10.00 tax deductible contribution to Boston Ballet 
All prices include $.50 Wang Restoration Fee. All sales final 
The Wang Center Box Office 270 Tremont Street, Boston 
Monday-Saturday, 10 am-6 pm and at all Ticketmaster outlets 
Discounts for groups are available! Call (617) 964-4070 
ext. 230 or 231 for information 


VIP Tickets $100 Special reserved seats in Artistic Director's 
Row. Portion tax-deductible as donation to Boston Ballet 
Call (617) 964-4070 ext. 220. Mon.-Fri., 10-4 


Scenery created in part by V/O “SOYUSTEATR’ and "LENOK 
CO-OPERATIVE" Bolshio Theatre, Moscow, USSR 
For 


= 931 -2000 


Call 9-9 seven days a week rexui@paarer 


BOSTON 
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JEREMY ALLIGER, DIRECTOR DYANN 
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EIKO AND KOMA 


Mesmerizing Dance Theatre 


ae Ae) ao YoM-> ColUTTICMIIMICMeCiicllMelile mem claeldlel tM MIT 
impact that it left the audience reeling.” 
The Boston Globe 


May 3,4&5 8pm 


Emerson Majestic Theatre 
219 Tremont Street 


Tickets: $14 
V1 0) a) 0), | eae RY 


Tickets can be purchased at all Ticketron outlets and at Bostix in Faneuil Hall. 
Delicious Movement Workshop - Sat., May 5. For info. Call 492-7578 
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Dance Umbrella is funded in part by the Massachusetts Council on the Arts and 
Humanities, the New England Foundation for the Arts and The National Endowment for the Arts. 
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Ferformmng Arts 


SRco TRY To tC OM Tee 


The Otera Company of Boston 


-Sarah Caldwell, artistiu director 


Coming in June 
The eagerly awaited fusion of music and theatre - 
Sarah Caldwell conducts and directs t 
he stage event of the year! 


WORLD PREMIERE! 
DiDomenica’s 
OB item ori (eoyeny 


Based on the play by Jean Genet 
Fantasies in a brothel-Revolution in the streets 


June 14, 16, 17 


The Opera House 


539 Washington Street 
Tickets at Box Office or charge by phone 720-3434 
Group Sales - 426-6444 


TIX STILL AVAILABLE FOR “MADAMA BUTTERFLY”, 
STARRING CATHERINE LAMEY, APRIL 29, 3:00 P.M. 


EEE COE OMNES Oo: 
4 


CONCERT DANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


Deborah Wolf, Artistic Director 


Harvard University's 
Lowell House a presents 


z Lulu zw 
Based on the plays of Franz Wederkind, 
Music by Alan Berg 
April 19, 21, 25, 26 & 27 
at Harvard-Radcliffe's Agassiz Theater 
8 p.m. © Tickets $7, $5 w/ Student LD. 


Opening Night Gala Performance 


w ed - 
Tickets $25, $12.50 w/ Student LD. 
Tickets available at Harvard's Holyoke Ticket 


ice and at the door. 


An evening of 
Improvised Theater 


spicy sketches and improvisations, 
featuring a one-act play baeed entirely 
on audience suggestions. 


Thursdays, Fridays, & Saturdays 


8pm 

April 12-28, 1990 

Admission: $10 

Out of Town Tickets 617-492-1900 


New Ehrlich Theatre 

539 Tremont St. (At Clarendon) 
Boston 

Box Office: 617-482-6316 


TICKETRON * 


YOUR ARTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENT CENTER 
THIS WEEK'S HOT TIX 


THEATER © April 12-April 21 
Center for the Arts, Belmont 
Kloons on Ice 

MUSICAL © Ongoi 

Club Cabaret " 

Don't Touch That Dial 
THEATER © April 18-May 13 
Lyric Stage 

Taking Steps 

THEATER¢ April 19 -May 20 
New Repertory Theater 
Educating Rita 

COMEDY * Continuous 

Boston Baked Theater 
Oat Bran Remembrance 
THEATRE © Through April 21 
The Triangle Theatre 
The Gospel According to 
Omaha 


VISIT US AT 
FANEUIL HALL 
723-5181 
BOSTIX also sells 1/2 price tickets 
on the day of the to 
many arts events* Stop by our 
booth for info. 


WORLD PREMIERES 
BY KEITH TERRY 


AND DEBORAH WOLF 


ENCORE PERFORMANCES 
BEBE MILLER'S THE VITAL 


"Concert Dance Company's annual 
spring Concert is always a must see for 
dance audiences.” 

-The Boston Globe 


BOULEVARD OF LOVE 
LUCINDA CHILDS' RACE 


APRIL 19, 20, 21 8 PM 


APRIL 22 3 PM 


SARGENT DANCE THEATRE 


_ Boston University 
1 University Road ¢ Boston 


Tickets $12 available at Bostix, all ticketron outlets 
Charge by phone 720 « 3434. For information call 661 © 0237. 


Continued from page 37 

The Merrimack Repertory Company cast 
generally puts over Harelik’s kosher ver- 
sion of The Waltons with Bar Mitzvah-boy 
(or -girl) aplomb. Wallowing in warmth and 
understanding, the actors are so adorable 
you're tempted to pinch their cheeks and 
cry, “Bubbelahs!” At the Merrimack 
Repertory Theatre, 50 East Merrimack 
Street, Lowell (508-454-3926), through 
April 26. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Friday, at 5 and 8:45 p.m. on 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Wednesday and 
Sunday. Tix $11 to $20. 

JOURNEY THROUGH VISUALIZATION. 
Using American Sign Language, actress, 
director, and deaf community activist Patti 
Wilson voyages through the worlds of the 
deaf and the hearing. Interpreted for the 
hearing audience. Presented by 
Storytellers in Concert at the First Con- 
gregational Church, 11 Garden Street, 
Cambridge (628-5865), April 28. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $9; $5 for stu- 
dents and seniors. 

THE KEEPER and LUCKY PARANOIA. 
Two new one-acts by local playwrights. 


| The former, by Lori Rosner, “confronts the 


need for personal space”; the latter, by 
James Doherty, “examines two artists 
who are searching for a way to survive 
the late 20th century.” At the Perform- 
ance Place, 277 Broadway, Somerville 
(623-5510), through April 21. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix 


$8. 

LEGENDS ALIVE! April may be the cru- 
elest month: it’s resuscitating Calvin 
Coolidge, as well as Molly Pitcher and 


| Abe Lincoin, in a series of one-person 
; shows at the Old South Meeting House. 


Bart McCarthy frees the slaves as Honest 


, Abe on April 20 and 28; Boston actor Jim 


Cooke plays silent Cal, who he maintains 
was not only a gabber but a wit, on April 
21. At the Old South Meeting House, cor- 
ner of Washington and Milk Streets, 
Boston (482-6439), through April 28. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday (April 20 
only) and Saturday. Tix $12; $20 for two 
performances. 

LES MISERABLES. The super-duper 
musical blockbuster — winner of eight 
Tony Awards — is back warbling about the 
plight of the poor. Sure, the scenically 
spectacular fusion of Hugo and hokum is 
reductive; yet there’s something slickly 
primitive and unabashedly sentimental 
about the show that’s hard to resist. And 
this national-touring production is better 
than the first. The saintly Jean Valjean is 
played with gentle strength by tenor J. 
Mark McVey, who sings eloquently and 
without strain. And his baritone pursuer, 
the Javert of Robert DuSold, is the huski- 
est and most Dickensian yet — a glower- 
ing law-and-order fireplug, with stiff legs 
apart and a “Make my day” leer. At the 
Shubert Theatre, 265 Tremont Street, 
Boston (426-4520), through May 26. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tix $25 to $50; 
$16 for students. 

THE LOST BOYS. Allan Knee’s play 
about J.M. Barrie and the quartet of 
youths who inspired Peter Pan is a thor- 
oughly old-fashioned theater piece 
(despite the brief surreal interludes), redo- 
lent with whimsy and honorable intentions. 
But it’s difficult not to regard it as, like 
Peter Pan itself, just a little kinky. Knee, 
having laid out an undeniable homosexual 
subtext, tiptoes over it as if it were eggs. 
In the end, this is just a dewy, sentimental 
tale of man-meets-boys, man-gets-boys, 
man-loses-boys. Director Jerome Kilty 
must have found the play's fey sweetness 
beguiling, because he’s laid it on like a 
trowel. Part of the American Repertory 
Theatre's 1990 New Stages series, at the 
Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke 
Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in reperto- 
ry through April 29. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Wednesday, with a matinee at 2 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $16 to $29. 
MUMMENSCHANZ. The tremendously 
popular Zurich-based mime troupe return 
with a program of “their most fantastic, 
entertaining, and bewitching works.” 
Presented by the Bank of Boston Celebrity 
Series and WBZ-TV at the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boyiston Street, Boston 
(426-9366), through April 29. Curtain is-at 
8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday, with 
matinees at 2 p.m. on Saturday and at 3 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 to $28. Special 
school matinees on Tuesday and 
Wednesday at noon. Tix $5. (See review 
in this issue.) 

NO EXIT. Jean-Paul Sartre’s existential 
conundrum about three boring people 
stuck together throughout eternity. 
Presented by the Winter Company at the 
Leland Center, 541 Tremont Street, 
Boston (423-2966), April 26 through May 
20. Curtain is at 8:15 p.m. Thursday 
through Sunday. Tix $12. 

PLAYWRIGHTS’ PLATFORM FESTIVAL. 
Staged readings of new plays by local 
playwrights. On April 28: at 4 p.m., Eliza 
Wyatt's Borrowed Lives , an exploration of 
the difficulty of putting the Vietnam experi- 
ence on stage; at 5:45 p.m., Mary 
Hazzard’s Gunplay , the story of a minister 
whose parishioners love him a little too 
much; at 7 p.m., Cynthia Jahn's 
Thresholds , in which a mother trys to 
teach her daughters the importance of 
memory; at 8:30 p.m., Rae Edelson’s 
Reparations , which chronicles the strug- 
gles an aspiring concert pianist has with 
memories of the Holocaust and the three 
women in his life. On April 29: at 4 p.m., 
Rosanna Yamagiwa Alfaro’s Pablo and 
Cleopatra , the story of an unusual love tri- 
angle; at 5:45 p.m., Geralyn Horton's 
intercourse , the tale of a ‘girl genius’ who 
leaves home seeking sexual adventures in 
college; at 8:05 p.m., Barbara Blatner’s 
White Ashes , an attempt to dramatize 
parallels between incest and the 
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Holocaust. Presented by Unit II at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge (391-5493), April 28 and 
29. Tix $5 for each play; $12 for the 


day. 

THE ROAD TO NIRVANA. After seeing 
David Mamet hit the (pay)dirt with Speed- 
the-Plow , a Broadway satire of Hollywood 
mediocrity and greed that starred 
Madonna, playwright Arthur Kopit decided 
to pick up the pen and really tell what's up 
among the fallen angels. And half of his 
La-La Land blitz succeeds brilliantly — it's 
an inspired spoof of Mamet's macho talk 
and male-bonding as well as a scathing, 
X-rated look at the national dream 
machine. Unfortunately, after turning over 
the Tinseltown rock to describe the slimy 
things underneath, Kopit drops it on his 
foot. Road 's second act indulges in 
moralistic overkill, wasting the produc- 
tion’s best performers, Mark Zeisler and 
Candy Buckley. Part of the American 
Repertory Theatre’s 1990 New Stages 
series. At the Hasty Pudding Theatre, 12 
Holyoke Street, Cambridge (547-8300), in 
repertory through April 28. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, with a spe- 
cial midnight show on Saturday (April 21 
only). Tix $16 to $29. 

THE SECOND STREET HOTEL. Lydia 
Sargent's new play is “a feminist adven- 
ture for nine women who have taken over 
an abandoned hotel. The script describes 
how they inspired other women (and the 
occasional man) to rise up and overthrow 
the Institutions that have controlled them 
for centuries.” At the Newbury Street 
Theater, 565 Boylston Street, Boston 
(262-7779), through May 19. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. Thursday through Saturday. Tix 


$8. 

SHOOT. The relentlessly experimental 
Theatre S. presents “an action-adventure 
thriller . . . where sight, sound, and action 
are fused into one explosive experience.” 
At the Performance Place, 277 Broadway, 
Somerville (623-5510), April 25 through 
28. Curtain is at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday, with mati- 
nees at 2:30 and 5:30 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $12. 

SHEAR MADNESS. This dramatis per- 
sonae of this audience-participation who- 
dunit (which is now the longest-running 
non-musical in American theater history) 
continue to comb Newbury Street for the 
murderer of a classical pianist who lived 
over the unisex hair salon where the show 
is set. At the Charles Playhouse, Stage Il, 
74 Warrenton Street, Boston (426-5225), 
indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Wednesday through Friday, at 6:30 and 
9:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 7:30 
p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 to $22. 

SONG OF ABSENCE (in the fall of the 
ashen reign). Double Edge Theatre's crit- 
ically acclaimed Holocaust theater piece is 
back due to “overwhelming audience 
response.” These will be the last perfor- 
mances of the piece this season. 
Presented by Double Edge Theatre at 5 
St. Luke’s Road, Allston (254-4228), April 
26 through 28. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $12 to 
$15; half-price for repeat audience. 
Latecomers cannot be seated. 

TAKING STEPS. The Lyric Stage wraps 
up its season with another of Britisher 
Alan Ayckbourn’s intricately structured 
farces about middle-class infidelity and 
imbecility. A Victorian manor haunted by 
the ghost of a prostitute is the backdrop 
for this particular comic outing. At the Lyric 
Stage, 54 Charles Street, Boston (742- 
8703), through May 27. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Wednesday through Friday, at 5 and 
8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 p.m. on 
Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 

THE THEATRE DISTRICT MURDERS: 
MURDERING THE MOB. A mystery- 
thriller dinner-theater entry, by Dan 
Dowling, Cheryl Salatino, and Donald K. 
Baillargeon, inaugurates the new 150-seat 
cabaret at Nick’s. The audience-participa- 
tory show’s set on opening night in a 
1920s Boston theater-district speakeasy. 
At Nick's, 100 Warrenton Street, Boston 
(482-0930), indefinitely. Curtain is at 8 
p.m. Thursday through Saturday and at 
7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $14 to $18; 
$26.95 to $32.95 with dinner. 
TOMFOOLERLY. A cabaret made up of 
Tom Lehrer's witty and acerbic songs. At 
the Nickerson Theatre, 30 Accord Park 
Drive, Norwell (871-2400), through May 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Thursday, at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with 2 
p.m. matinees on Saturday (April 21 only) 
and Sunday, and at 4 p.m. on Saturday 
(April 28 only). Tix $15 to $18. 

TWO TRAINS RUNNING. August Wilson, 
the Pulitzer- and Tony-winning author of 
Fences , continues his epic cycle of plays 
chronicling African-American life during 
each decade of this century with his latest 
drama, which is set in 1968, a month after 
Martin Luther King’s death. Director Lloyd 
Richards, who began his artistic partner- 
ship with Wilson in 1984 with Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom , is at the helm of this world 
premiere. At the Yale Repertory Theatre, 
corner of Chapel and York Streets, New 
Haven, Connecticut (203-432-1234), 
through April 21. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and at 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
with a matinee at 2 p.m. on Saturday. 
Tix $18 to $25. (See review in this is- 
sue.) 

WORLD WITHOUT END. Obie-winning 
playwright/performer Holly Hughes pre- 
sents her newest work, a semi-autobio- 
graphical tale of coming of age in the 
Midwest that includes stints as a Nixon 
campaign volunteer and “Catholic bowl- 
ing-alley slut.” Presented by Eventworks 
at the Longwood Theater, Massachusetts 
College of Art, 364 Brookline Avenue, 
Boston (731-2040), April 20 and 21. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday. Tix $5; $3 with Mass Art 
ID. 
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Boo-Ya Tribe 
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*xkxx Willie Colon, THE GOOD, THE 
BAD, THE UGLY (Fania). In the mid ‘70s, 
New York salsa reached a peak of cre- 
ative energy and innovation. Situated at 
the Big Apple's cultural crossroads, salsa 
experimentalists like trombonist-composer 
Willie Colon drew on Brazilian, Puerto 
Rican, and US influences to formulate an 
elegant, exuberant fusion that is one of 
that decade's great contributions to popu- 
lar music. 

Newly issued on CD, this 1974 record- 
ing is one of the first, best, and most per- 
sonal examples of what was then salsa’s 
expansive new spirit. Among the high- 
lights: “Potpourri III" brings together 
Colon’s rough-edged trombone and 
Puerto Rican plena in a feature for cuatro 
virtuoso Yomo Toro. “El Cazangero” starts 
as a Brazilian samba but climaxes with a 
reeds-and-brass mambo finale worthy of 
Machito. And rock and roll slips into the 
mix on “EMC2” by way of guitarist Elliot 
Randall. For Spanish-speaking listeners, 
the lyrics, sung by Colon and the now- 
famous Rubén Blades, go beyond let’s- 
party clichés. But for anyone with ears and 
feet, this is irresistible. 

— Ed Hazell 


***'/5 Larry Coryell with John 
Scofield and Joe Beck, TRIBUTARIES 
(Novus, Series 70). Here's the record that 
laid the groundwork for the early-’80s 
acoustic-guitar trio of John McLaughlin, Al 
Dimeola, and Paco DeLucia. Recorded in 
1978 and 1979, these dozen cuts trundle 
happily through the jazz, rock, and pop 
countryside, capturing all three players in 
good form and humor — you'll hear 
quotes from standards like “Route 66” and 
even some showtunes as they dash along 
the fretboards. 

That humor and the greater variety of 
dynamics and styles this trio indulge in 
make this album warmer than much of the 
speedy, often competitive-sounding 
McLaughlin-DeLucia-Dimeola work. Heck, 
they even play chords and thread some 
country licks through the fabric of material 
by Coltrane and Horace Silver. Now that 
Coryell seems to be in a fallow period, 
apparently questioning the value of his 
once-formidable chops, it’s also a plea- 
sure to hear the way he carried the elec- 
tric-guitar techniques he plied so well in 
groups like Eleventh House to the acous- 
tic instrument. Many other players would 
stumble making the transition, but Coryell 
is light-fingered, fluent, and dashing 
whether cleanly picking his notes or throw- 
ing down hammer-ons and pull-offs. It's 
also worth noting that this CD reissue is 
part of an RCA push to air its ‘70s jazz 
vaults that has so far also redelivered for- 
mative recordings by John Scofield and 
the Brecker Brothers to the bins. 

. — Ted Drozdowski 


*x** Alice Coltrane, JOURNEY IN 
SATCHIDANANDA (impulse). This reis- 
sue of pianist Alice Coltrane's first album 
as a leader, released three years after the 
1967 death of her husband, remains her 
best recording. It focuses not on the 
relentless turmoil that forms the bulk of 
John Coltrane's musical legacy, but on the 
blissful stillness he occasionally allowed 
himself. His moments of peace were per- 
suasive because they were so rare. And 
many of the musicians who played on his 
album learned how to achieve that same 
quietude under his direction. 

Alice Coltrane turned primarily to two 
other members of John's final and most 
controversial band as this session's cor- 
nerstones: drummer Rashied Ali and sax- 
ophonist Pharoah Sanders. The music is 
best when her cascading harp, Ali's skein 
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of rhythm, and Cecil McBee's mahogany 
bass lines, along with tamboura and per- 
cussion, provide a soothing backdrop for 
Sanders's rhapsodic soprano. This is sin- 
cere, spiritual music that's peaceful with- 
out being insipid. A classic. 

— Ed Hazell 


**x The Fall, EXTRICATE (PolyGram). 
Fourteen albums on and the Fall remain a 
band who deliberately alienate and con- 
found. Their fans find this quality endear- 
ing, but it's relegated the Fall to mostly 
college and alternative radio. Occasionally 
leader Mark E. Smith tosses out a tidbit of 
accessibility, like the song “Chicago Now,” 
which uses jazzy inflections and an eerie 
snake-charmer's flute to create an oasis of 
languor on this mostly abrasive album. On 
side two, the band sound as if they were 
actually having fun. Smith can’t help 
laughing at his own comparison of British 
beachgoers with stranded whales (with 
“armpit hairs sprouting, serpentine”) in 
“British People in Hot Weather.” 

Although Brix, Smith’s former wife and 
lead guitarist, has left, the Fall don't seem 
to suffer for it. The band generate their old 
sandpaper charm without straining. Just 
remember, the key to enjoying the Fall is 
hanging in long enough to appreciate the 
sometimes politically pointed messages of 
their songs and the nature of Smith's cyni- 
cally mordant humor. 

— Lisa M. Moore 


**xx* Boo-Ya Tribe, NEW FUNKY 
NATION (island). Boo-Ya Tribe, who look 
like extras from a gladiator movie, grind 
music that is ostensibly rap; but closer 
examination reveals a heavy, organic funk 
foundation. Their debut struts proudly 
along the tracks laid down by James 
Brown, Sly & the Family Stone, and 
Parliament. So big, fat basslines propel 
their vignettes of life in LA, which are col- 
ored by tasty horn and fluttering flute 
embellishments. 

“Don’t Mess” phases seductively in and 
out of shifting tempos, and the title cut pul- 
sates with groovy 70’s wah-wah guitar. 
“Once upon a Drive By” hovers, bitter and 
blue, over a sparse rhythmic framework. 
But the premier cut is “Pickin’ Up Metal,” 
which may just be the final word in the 
machismo wars between metal and rap. It 
features flippant exhortations to “Bang 
your head to this” amid waves of shrieking 
guitar smashing into an ominous dance 
beat — which wins out in the end. 

— Sandy Masuo 


#x'/5 Lush, SCAR, MAD LOVE (4-AD). 
Right down to their name, Lush sound like 
a light, rich dessert. Scar, their mini-LP 
from late last year, found the London quar- 
tet in a playfully raw mood, as if they were 
making a tangy meringue and threw in the 
peel. But the recent Mad Love EP, pro- 
duced by Cocteau Twins guitarist Robin 
Guthrie, is more like a sinful mousse 
whipped up by a legion of angels — rich, 
full, and generous. 

Scar is a minor gem. Thick shards of 
unprocessed guitar wrap around the 
female duo of Miki Berenyi and Emma 
Anderson to create a six-song storm that 
can be likened to a softer My Bloody 
Valentine. On Mad Love, Lush has trans- 
formed that storm into a barely controlled 
fog that thoroughly blankets its four songs 
with huge fizzy guitars and wispy vocals. 
Light on lyrical depth, but like a canyon in 
terms of sound. It's impressive work that 
demands attention. 

— Scott Murphy 


*xx1/, Renaissance, TALES OF 1001 
NIGHTS (Sire). The prettiest — and 
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prissiest — of the Old English classical- 
art-rock bands, Renaissance played the 
missing link between Procol Harum and 
John (Star Wars) Williams. These two vol- 
umes, each a 75-minute CD or cassette 
(and each available separately), contain 
about half the band’s ‘70s output in 
chronological order. 

Volume | is about as | remember 
Renaissance: airy tunes originating on 
strummed acoustic guitar, then elaborated 
with keyboard arpeggios and busy bass 
lines, then further sweetened with full 
orchestras. The earliest material, when 
the idea was freshest, appears in lacklus- 
ter live versions (because it was on anoth- 
er label, need we mention?), and the epic 
“Scheherazade” is excerpted to a mere 
four minutes. 

But the compiler did have the wit to 
include the 11-minute whirligig “Trip to the 
Fair.” The second set is actually better 
than | remembered, with tougher tunes 
(more minor chords and a few actual dis- 
sonances), cleverer orchestrations, and 
dainty mezzo Annie Haslam not threaten- 
ing her range. Be warned that not only is 
this music overwhelmingly dated, it's also 
the direct precursor to new-age pomposi- 
ties like Jean-Michel Jarre and Kitaro. 

— Michael Bloom 


xx1/5 Oingo Boingo, DARK AT THE 
END br THE TUNNEL (MCA). The new- 
wave quirkiness that was Oingo Boingo's 
stock-in-trade when the band surfaced in 
the early ‘80s has relaxed into a slightly 
warped mainstream-pop variant. This 
album is smoothly executed, almost com- 
fortable. Danny Elfman’s vocals are pun- 
gent, yet he projects a more diverse range 
of textures and moods than before, though 
it's onto a backdrop of carefully regulated 
music. 

Still, old habits die hard, and Oingo 
Boingo do occasionally demonstrate a 
sense of the perverse in vaguely morbid 
refrains like “When you peel away the 
skin, is there anybody there?” and in the 
dark religious imagery of “Glory Be.” 
Manic marimba and occasional outbursts 
of loud guitar drift through the strange, 
often disconcerting scenarios that Elfman 
— who's primarily known for his incidental 
music for films like Batman these days — 
puts forward in his soulfully neurotic fash- 
ion. 

— Sandy Masuo 

(Oingo Boingo appear at Citi on April 28.) 


*&*& PSYCHEFUNKAPUS (Atlantic). One 
of those unfortunate records that does the 
opposite of growing on you. This Bay Area 
quintet have monster chops in guitarist 
Jonnny Axtell and the rhythm section of 
bassist Atom Benjamin Ellis and drummer 
Mushi Moo Moo. (I said they're from the 
Bay Area.) As their namé implies, it's an 
attempt at a mighty clash of hard-rock riff- 
ing and funk grooves. Plus there's a lusty 
sense of humor in “Young Love Is a Bitch,” 
the anti-zealot “Jesus Crispies” (the title 
alone is great), and “A.M.,” a kind of 
Cheech-and-Chong update of a fun-lover 
trying to get his motor going in the morn- 
ing. The problem is, it just doesn't hang 
together. The band must think there's a 
virtue in becoming bored with whatever 
they're doing every dozen bars or so 
and thus flying off in an unrelated direc- 
tion. 

At first it seems invigorating, but it just 
becomes scattered. Vocalists Gene Genie 
and Manny “Man” Martinez (did | mention 
they're from the Bay Area?) work well on 
“Regeneration” and “We Are the Young,” 
but elsewhere they just don't have hooks 
strong enough to hang onto. There’s a 
good chance these guys are killers live, 
where the distraction might be fun, but on 
this album all the different gears don't 
mesh, they just grind. 


5 — Richard Cromonic 
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LM LISTINGS 


Film schedules are often changed with little notice. 
Please call the theater before stepping out. 


These listings run from Apr. 20 through Apr. 27. 


BOSTON 


ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

I: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ll: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 

I: House Party: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:50 

ii: Glory: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 9:40 

Ii: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7, 9:30 

CHARLES (227-1330) 

95 Cambridge St. 

|: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs., 1:30, 
4:10, 7, 9:40 

ii: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 
10 


ill: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 1:15, 
4:15, 7, 9:40 

CHER! (536-2870) 

50 Dalton St. 

|: Miami Blues: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 

it: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

ii: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 

IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 

CINEMA 57 (482-1222) 

200 Stuart St. 

I: The First Power: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:30, 9:45 

li: Bad Influence: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:50, 10 (Wed., no 7:50 show) 

COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 

100 Huntington Ave. 

I: The Imported Bridegroom: through Thurs., 
10:50 a.m., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 (Sun., no 10:50 
a.m. show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

it: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 
12:30, 2:40, 5:10, 7:30, 9:45 (Sun., no 10:30 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:40 

ili: Love at Large: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:20, 
2:40, 5, 7:20, 9:40 (Sun., no 10 a.m. show); Fri., 
Sat., midnigl 

IV: Henry V: through Thurs., 5, 8; Fri., Mon.-Thurs. 
mats., 10:30 a.m., 1:20; Fri., Sat. 10:40 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:10, 1:10, 2:20, 3:20, 4:40, 5:40, 
7, 8, 9:15, 10:15 (Sun., no 10, 11 a.m. shows); Fri., 
Sat., 11:30 

Vi: Shock to the : through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:30, 3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 9:50 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vii: Nuns on the Run: 11 a.m., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:50 (Fri., Sat., Sun., no 11 a.m. show; Thurs., 
no 1:10, 3:20 shows); Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vili: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 10 am., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., midnight 

IX: Lord of the Flies: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
12:15, 2:30, 4:50, 7:10, 9:30 (Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show); Fri., Sat., 11:50 

X: The Handmaid's Tale: through Thurs., 11 a.m., 
2, 4:30, 7:15, 9:50 (Sun., no 11 a.m. show;) Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

Xi: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 10:15 
a.m., 12:20, 2:30 (Sun., no 10:15 a.m. show) 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 

606 Commonwealth Ave. 

I: The Cook, The Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
12:10 am. 

il: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 5:20, 7:20, 
9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

lil: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 
1:15, 3:30, 5:30, 7:50, 10 (Mon., no 7:50 show); 
Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:15, 
7, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

V: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:35, 
7:50, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:05 a.m. 

PARIS (267-8181) 

841 Boylston St. 

| Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 


BROOKLINE 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

|; Vital Signs: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:45 

li: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:20, 7:40, 9:55 

ili: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10 

IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
3:45, 7:10, 10 

V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 
2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30 

CIRCLE CINEMA (566-4040) 

Cleveland Circle. 

|: Miami Blues: through Thurs. Call for times. 
il: The Gods Must Be Crazy li: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

lil: Crazy People: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Cry Baby: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: Joe Versus the Volcano: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

COOLIDGE CORNER (734-2500) 

290 Harvard St. 

|: The 22nd Intemational Tournee of Animation: 
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through Thurs., 5:30, 7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:10, 3:20 

The Wizard of Speed and Time: Fri., Sat., Sun. 
mats., 11 a.m. 

it: Camille Claudel: Fri., 10; Sat., 9; Sun., 2:40, 9 
The Imported Bridegroom: Fri., 3:45, 5:30; Sat.- 
Wed. 5:30, 7:15 (additional shows Sun. 1; Mon.- 
Wed. 9); Thurs., 5:30 

New England Regional Student Academy 
Awards: Sat., 1 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle: Fri., Sat., 
11:45 

Too Beautiful for You: Thurs., 7:30; Fri. the 27th, 
call for times. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Lolita: Fri., Sat., 2:10, 7 

Reflections in a Golden Eye: Fri., Sat., 4:55, 10; 
Sat. mat., 12:10 

One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest: Sun., 1:45, 7 
The Shining: Sun., 4:15, 9:30 

The Strange Loves of Martha Ivers: Mon., 3:30, 
7:50 

Undercurrent: Mon., 5:40, 10 

Let’s Get Lost: Tues., 3:45, 8 

The Man With the Golden Arm: Tues., 6, 10 
Sunday, Bloody Sunday: Wed., 4, 8 

Victim!: Wed., 6, 10 

The Life of O-haru: Thurs., 7 

The Story of the Last Chrysanthemums: Thurs., 
4:45, 9:45 

Nosferatu the Vampyre: Fri. the 27th, 3:30, 7:55 
The Tenant: Fri. the 27th, 5:30, 9:55 

FRESH POND MALL, Entertainment Cinemas 
(661-2900) 

168 Alewife Brook Parkway 

I: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 10 

it: Crazy People: through Thurs., 12:30, 2:35, 5:35, 
8, 10:15 

ili: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
11:30 a.m., 1:50, 4:25, 7:05, 9:15 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 11:15 a.m., 
1:45, 4:45, 7:10, 9:45 ~ 

V: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12:15, 
2:30, 5:25, 7:45, 9:20 

Vi: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. 11:50 
a.m., 2:45, 5:20, 7:20, 9:55 

Vil: The First Power: through Thurs., 12:40, 2:40, 
4:40, 7:15, 10:05 

Vill: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 12:10, 
2:35, 5:15, 7:35, 9:25 

IX: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 12, 
2:20, 4:50, 7:20 

X: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. 
11:20 a.m., 2, 4:35, 7, 9:35 

= oT through Thurs. 11:15 am., 1:55, 7:05, 


HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581). 

10 Church St. 

I: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:40; 
Fri., Sat., 11:50 

ll: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:20, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

ili: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 
1:10, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

IV: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs. 1:15, 4, 7, 
9:35; Fri., Sat., midnight 


‘V: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:30, 


5:40, 7:50, 10 

Vi: The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., 
midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Miami Blues: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 


SUBURBS 


ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 

7 Medford St. 

Stella: through Thurs., 7 

Tango & Cash: through Thurs., 9 

ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 

204 Mass. Ave. 

I: Glory: through Thurs., 4:20, 6:50, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1 

ii: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 4:45, 7, 9:20; Fri., 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2 

Il: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
4:10, 7:30 Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1 

IV: Sweetie: through Thurs., 6:50, 9 

V: Love at Large: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:10 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: through Thurs., 4:30; Fri., 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:30 

Vil: All Dogs Go to Heaven: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:30, 2:15 

BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 

My Left Foot: Fri., Sat., Mon., Tues., 5, 7:10, 9:20 
Glory: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 

Henry V: Fri. the 27th, 5, 8 

BRAINTREE, General Cinema (848-1070) 

South Shore Plaza 

I: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:15, 
5:20, 7:25, 9:30 

li: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:40, 9:50 

lll: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

IV: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7, 
9:35 

BROCKTON, Westgate Mall General Cinema (508- 
588-5050) 

I: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:40 

“é bg Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:20, 7:40, 


i A Knocks: 12:30, 2:50, 5:15, 7:40, 
9:55 

IV: Pretty Woman: 1:30, 4:10; 7:20, 10 
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V: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 

Vi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:10, 4, 7, 9:50 

Vil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 

Rte. 27 

|: Miami Blues: through Thurs., 5:20, 7:30, 9:45; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:10, 3:15 

il: The First Power: through Thurs., 5:30, 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:20 

Ill: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., 7:45, 10; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 3:30 

IV: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
5:15, 7:20, 9:35; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 3 

V: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs., 
5:35; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:20 

BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

I: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 7:30, 10 
it: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 
5:15, 7:40, 10 

Iii: Bad Influence: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:15, 
9:45 

IV; Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 
7:10, 9:45 

DEDHAM, Showcase 10 (326-4955) 

950 Providence St. 

|: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

ii: Miami Blues: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

iil: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Vital Signs: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: Cry Baby: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 


times. 

IX: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XI: Blue Steel: through Thurs. Call for times. 

XII: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Xill: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 
Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

I; Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:50 

ii: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
1, 3,5, 7:15, 9:30 

Ill: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 1, 
4,7, 9:40 

IV: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:30, 7:45, 10 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

Enemies, A Love Story: through Tues., 7, 9:20 
LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

|: My Left Foot: Fri., Sat., 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Sun.- 
Thurs, 5:45, 8:45; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 12:45, 3 

Ii: Henry V: Fri., Sat., 1:30, 4:30, 7, 9:35; Sun., 
1:30, 4, 6:30, 9; Mon.-Thurs., 5:30, 8:30 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 1296 
Washi St. 

I: Sweetie: through Thurs., 7, 9; Fri, Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2:15, 4:50 

ii: Cinema Paradiso: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:20 

Il: The Cook, the Thief, His Wife & Her Lover: 
through Thurs., 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:45, 3, 5:20 

IV: Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 7:40, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 2:10, 4:25 

V: Henry V: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:10, 4 

Vi: The Little Mermaid: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 
12:15, 1:45, 3:15 

Vii: My Left Foot: 7, 9; Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 4:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1310) 

North Shore Center 

|: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:30, 
9:40 

li: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:30 

Ill; Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs., 12:30, 3, 
5:05, 7:15, 9:40 

PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

I: [Love You to Death: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:30 
it: Crazy People: through Thurs., 7:30, 9:20 
QUINCY, Entertainment Cinemas (773-5700) 

1585 Hancock St., Quincy. Fair Mall 

|: Miami Blues: through Thurs., 11:40, 2:05, 4:40, 
7:05, 9:40 

Il: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 9:35 

Ili: Cry Baby: through Thurs., noon, 2:15, 4:40, 
7:20, 9:35 

IV: The First Power: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 
2:05, 4:35, 7:05, 9:40 

V: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., noon, 
2:10, 4:45, 7:15, 9:40 

VI: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs., 
11:45, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 9:45 

Vil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs., 11:45, 
2:10, 4:45, 7:10 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

I: Miami Blues: through Thurs. Call for times. 

li: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lil: Crazy People: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IV: Vital Signs: through Thurs. Call for times. 

V: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vi: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vil: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

Vill: Cry Baby: through Thurs. Call for times. 

IX: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

X: Opportunity Knocks: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
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XI: House Party: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xil: Pretty Woman: through Thurs. Call for times. 
tre Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 


IV: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
XV: Bad Influence: through Thurs. Call for times. 
XVI: The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats. Call for 


times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 

East India Mall 

I: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs., 7:10, 
9:30 

ii: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs, 7:15, 9:15; 
Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:15, 5:15 

Ill: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 7:25, 9:10; Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 

IV: The Little Mermaid: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 


5 
SOMERVILLE, Loews Theatres (628-7000) 
35 Middlesex Ave., Assembly Sq. Mall 
I: Miami Blues: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:25, 7:30, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
li: Crazy People: through Thurs., 1:10, 4:10, 7:20, 
9:55; Fri, Sat., 11:45 
il: Nuns on the Run: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:25, 
5:30, 7:40, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
IV: Vital Signs: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:35, 5:40, 
7:45, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:55 
V: The First Power: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:30, 
7:10, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
Vi: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., 1:20, 
3:40, 5:40, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Vil: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through 
Thurs., 1:10, 3:30, 5:35, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:45 
Vill: Ernest Goes to Jail: through Thurs., 1:30, 
3:35, 5:30, 7:30, 9:35; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
IX: Pretty Woman: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:35, 
7:15, 9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
X: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 
7:55, 10:10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
Xi: House Party: through Thurs., 1:50, 4:40, 7, 
9:20; Fri., Sat., 11:20 
Xi: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs., 
1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:20 a.m. 
THEATRE (625-5700) 
Somerville 


SOMERVILLE 
Davis ) 
Second Annual “Best of the Fest” Animation 
Celebration: Fri.-Sun., Wed., Thurs., 7, 9:30 (Sun., 
no 9:30 show); Mon., Tues., 7:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 
4 


STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Center 

|: Lord of the Flies: 9:30 

li: Born on the Fourth of July: through Thurs., 
6:50, 9:30 

Ill: My Left Foot: through Thurs., 7:20 

IV: The Little Mermaid: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 
3:30 

V: Madhouse: Fri., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
STOUGHTON, Entertainment Cinema (344-4566) 
807 Washington St. 

Enemies, A Love Story: through Thurs., 7, 9:15 
The Little Mermaid: Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4 
WEYMOUTH, Cameo Theater (335-2777) 
Columbia Sq., South Weymouth 

I: Cry Baby: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3 

li: | Love You to Death: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:15 
i: The Little Mermaid: Fri., ow Sun. mats., 1,3 


acon Thurs., 7:15, 9:15; Fri., 
1545 

: to Jail: through Thurs., 7, 8:45; 

i., Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 

f on the Run: through Thurs., 7:30, 9; Fri., 

. Mats., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30 
Msgr through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Fri., 
Sat, Sun. mats., 1:15, 4:15 
URN, Showcase (933-5138) 

Main St., Middlesex Canal Park 
|; Miami Blues: through Thurs. Call for times. 
li: Mountains of the Moon: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Ill: The Gods Must Be Crazy Il: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 
IV: Vital Signs: through Thurs. Call for times. 
V: Crazy People: through Thurs. Call for times. 
VI: The First Power: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Vil: | Love You to Death: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
Vill: Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles: through 
Thurs. Call for times. 
IX: Shock to the System: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
X: The Hunt for Red October: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
Xi: Stanley & iris: through Thurs. Call for times. 
Xil: Driving Miss Daisy: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


FILM SPECIALS 


BABSON COLLEGE (239-4506), Babson Pk., 
Wellesley, presents a film in Knight Auditorium. Fri. 
the 27th at 8 and 11 p.m.: The Phantom of the 
Opera, with Lon Chaney, is shown with live accom- 
paniment by Bob Legon and Gary Phillips on the 
pipe organ. Tickets $7. 

BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION (536-1540), 
1126 Boylston St., Boston. BF/VF presents the 
“Films of Ousmane Sembene: A Retrospective.” 
Fri.: Xala (1974). Sat.: Mandabi (1968). Thurs.: 
Tauw (1969), Borom Sarret (1964), and Black Girl 
(1965). Fri. the 27th: Emitai (1971). All screenings 
begin at 8 p.m. Tickets $5, $4 for BF/VF members, 
students, and seniors. 

BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Sq., Boston. Mon. at 6:30 p.m.: “Remembering 
Barbara Stanwyck’ film series continues with Sorry, 
Wrong Number (1948). Thurs.: at 2 and 6 p.m., 
Babette's Feast. Both films are free. 

BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY (736-6989), Waltham. 
Thurs. at 7 p.m. in the Lown Auditorium: A series of 
French films made during the Nazi occupation contin- 
ues with Robert Bresson's Women of the Boulogne 
Forest. \n French with English subtitles. Free. 
BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY (730-2368), Main 
Library, 361 Washington St., Brookline. A series of 
romantic classicals continues Wed. at 2 and 7:30 
p.m.: Max Ophuls's Letter from an Unknown 
Woman (1948), with Joan Fontaine and Louis 
Jourdan. Free. 

CAMBRIDGE CENTER FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
(547-6789), 42 Brattle St., Cambridge. Films in the 
series, “Fantastic Journeys in Time and Space” 
begin at 7 and 9 p.m.: Fri., Nicholas Meyer's Time 
After Time (1979); Fri. the 27th, Nicolas Roeg's 
The Man Who Fell to Earth (1976), with David 
Bowie and Buck Henry. Admission $3.50. 
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COOLIDGE CORNER BRANCH LIBRARY (730- 
2368); 31 Pleasant St., Brookline. A series of come- 
dies continues Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: Sons of the 
Desert (1933), with Laurel and Hardy. Free. 

COORDINADORA PRO AUTO-DETERMINACION 
DE PUERTO RICO (427-4405) presents The 
People Are Rising, about New York City’s Young 
Lord’s Party, a 1960s Puerto Rican youth 
organization. Screening begins at 7 p.m. tonight at 
Roxbury Community College, and tomorrow at the 
Red Book Store, 94 Green St., Jamaica Plain. Free. 
EARTHWATCH (926-8200, x13), Earthwatch 
Auditorium, Coolidge School, 680 Mt. Auburn St., 
Watertown. Tues. at 6:30 p.m.: the “Film, Food, and 
the Future” film series continues. Voice of the Whip, 
a record of the 40-day camel drive from southern 
Sudan to Egypt, is introduced by its filmmaker Ned 
Johnston and writer Lou Werner. A buffet dinner 
opt native cuisine follows. Admission $14; call 


for reservations. 
THE FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 

h St., Boston. “Forms of the Fomine : 
Contemporary French Film” coneludes Fri. and 
Sat.: Chantal Akerman’s Je tu il elle (1974). Fri. the 
27th: the East Coast premiere of Jacques Tati's 
Parade (1973). Both films begin at 8 p.m.; admis- 
sion $4, $3 for non-members. Wed.: at 1 and 5:15 
p.m., Chantal Akerman's The Eighties; free. All 
films are shown in French with English subtitles. 
HARVARD-EPWORTH METHODIST CHURCH 
(354-0837), 1555 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, presents 
films at 8 p.m. Sun.: John Ford’s The Growler 
Story, Rookie of the Year, and Flashing Spikes. 


Admission $3. 
HARVARD FILM ARCHIVE (495-4700), 24 Quincy 
St., Cambridge. Fri.: at 7 p.m. in the “Artist in 
Person” series Hungarian filmmaker Miklos Jancso 
introduces his film, Season of Monsters (1987), with 
a discusssion of his work in light of recent changes 
in the Hungarian film industry; at 9 p.m., Jancso's 
Budapest Music (1982), and Presence (1986). The 
3p ee henge comers, 


on Fri. at 7 p.m. “Current Prospects” features 
Return to Oegsigeest (1987) on Sat. at 9 p.m., and 
Sun. at 7 p.m. “A.K.A. Documentary” features The 
Eye Above the Well (1988) on Sun. at 4 p.m. Film 
screenings begin Mon.-Wed. at 5:30 and 8 p.m. 
unless otherwise noted. Mon.: Jean-Luc Godard's 
Two or Three Things | Know About Her (France, 
1966). Tues.: Max Ophuls’s Letter from an 
Unknown Woman (U.S., 1948). Wed.: “The Artist in 
Person” series features ian filmmaker Emir 
Kusturica introducing and discussing Do You 
Remember Dolly Bell at 5:30 and 8 p.m, and a 
series of short animation films at 7:30 p.m. Fri. the 
27th: at 7:30 p.m., a lecture by Arthur Nolleti Jr., 
co-editor of the upcoming Directions in Japanese 
Cinema, who introduces Heinosuke Gosho's Where 
it Are Seen (Japan, 1953). Admission $3, 
$5 for double features (discounts for students, 
seniors, and children). 
HARVARD-RADCLIFFE COLLEGES, Cambridge. 
Thurs.: Polish filmmaker Jan Lenica presents a 
screening and discussion of animated films at 7:30 
p.m. in the lecture hall at the Center, 24 
Quincy St. Free; call 495-3251. Fri. the 27th: 
and composer Van Dyke Parks presents 
a screening and discussion of film and the tech- 
niques of scoring at 7:30 p.m. in the Holmes Hall 
living room, 56 Linnaean St. Free; call 495-8676. 
INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART (266- 
5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. “Cine Argentino” 
film series continues. Fri.: Time for Revenge, and 
Tangos: The Exile of Gardel. Sat.: The Party's 
Over, and Evita: Listen If You Want To. Sun.: Alone 
or In Bad Company, and Summer Skin. Mon.: The 
Boys of War, and Lost Republic il. Tues.: at 7 p.m., , 
selected . Wed.: Tire Die, and Chronicle ’ 
of a Lonely Child. Fri. the 27th: “Red Fish 4h 
America: New independent Film and Video From 
the Soviet Union” is shown at 8 p.m. ype se 
wise noted, first films begin at 7 p.m., second 
films are screened at 9:15 p.m. Admission $5, $4 
for ICA members, students, and seniors. 
JORGE HERNANDEZ CULTURAL CENTER (965- 
7410, x 129), Villa Victoria, 85 West Newton. St., 
Boston. Tues. at 7:30 p.m.: Paul Lewis’s Safe 
Haven, a documentary about New York's Oswego 
ee Admission $7, $5 for 


LEVENTHAL-SIDMAN JEWISH COMMUNITY 
CENTER (666-3372), 333 Nahanton St. Newton. 
Wed. at 8 p.m.: Poli Marichal presents her film 
Dilema |: Burundanga Boricua, a multi-media instal- 
lation about Puerto Rican identity. Donations 


requested. 

MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART FILM 
SOCIETY (232-1555, x214 or 475), Longwood 
Theatre, Longwood Building, 364 Brookline Ave., 
Boston. Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: Peggy Awesh's The 
Dead Man, with Cosmic Ray, Enchant d'amour, and 
Betty Boop films. Admission $2. Fri. the 27th: “The 
Power of Propaganda” film retrospective begins at 
8 p.m. Admission $5. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLO- 
GY, Cambridge. Fri. at 7:30 p.m. in rm. 10-250: 
The Japan Program presents The Fall Guy. 
Donation $2; call 253-2839. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300, x300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. “Dangerous Loves,” a 
series of films based on the stories of Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez, begins Fri.: at 6 and 8 p.m, The 
Summer of Miss Forbes; Fri. the 27th: A Very Old 
Man with Enormous Wings screens at 6 p.m, and 
Miracle in Rome is shown at 8 p.m. The “Architects 
on Film” series continues Thurs. at 6 p.m.: Beyond 
Utopia: Changing Attitudes in American 
Architecture. Films are screened in the Remis 
Auditorium. Admission is $5, $4.50 for MFA mem- 
bers, students, and seniors. 

NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 Centre 
St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: documentary films 
about Asia include Mountain of the Goddess, 
Thailand: Life Along the Khlongs, and Given to |. 
Dance: India’s Odissi Tradition. Free. 

OLD CAMBRIDGE BAPTIST CHURCH, 1151 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sun. at 7:30 p.m.: Peter 
Brook's Meetings with Remarkable Men, about the 
life of G.I. Gurdjieff, is introduced by a talk on 
Gurdjeff's ideas. Sponsored by Boston Association 
for Continuous Education (893-0514). Admission 


$2.50. 

SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 
Somerville. Thurs.: at 6:30 p.m., On the Town 
(1949), with Gene Kelly and Frank Sinatra. Free. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY (508-999- 
8555) presents films in rm. 153, Visual and 
Performing Arts Bidg., North Dartmouth. Mon. and 
Wed. at 7:30 p.m.: “Red Fish in America: New 
Independent Film and Video From the Soviet 
Union.” Admission $2. 
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FILM STRIPS 


compiled by Charles Taylor 


ee ” 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: For All Mankind (1990). Ai Reinert's acclaimed documentary makes use of the millions of feet of film taken 


during NASA's nine flights to the moon from 1969 to 1972. On the soundtrack, the voices of the 24 astronauts narrate the footage 
describing their experiences. In order to use this footage, which was required to stay in the vaults of the Johnson space center, Reinert 
blew it up to 35mm, then built an optical printer on the spot and copied the exposed material onto his own 35mm filmstock. Opens 


Friday, April 27, at the Copley Place. 








en 
* *BAD INFLUENCE (1990). In Curtis 
Hanson's thriller, with a cast that includes 
James Spader, of sex, lies, and videotape, 
and Rob Lowe, amateur videotaping be- 
comes an in-joke that undermines the film's 
efforts to gaze into the alluring, ambiguous 
face of evil. Spader is a corporate nerd who 
turns to a mysterious stranger (Lowe) for 
the ruthlessness he lacks to make it to the 
top. But Hanson and screenwriter David 
Koepp feel the need to spell out Lowe's 
anarchy through cheesy proclamations. The 
inferno that he leads Spader through is a 
cartoon, and his methods of realizing 
Spader’s desires are too ugly and abrupt to 
be believed. Cinema 57, suburbs. 

*& *& XTHE BEST OF THE FESTIVAL OF 
ANIMATION (1990).The selections in this 
year’s edition of the perennial crowd pleaser 
fall into two categories, the sick joke and the 
avant-garde experiment. The best of the 
former is Bill Plympton's ‘One of Those 
Days,"’ a wordless shaggy-dog tale drawn 
entirely from the point of view of a klutzy 
schlemiel whose body suffers all the slings 
and arrows Plympton’s outrageous anima- 
tion can throw at him. In the latter, Ed 
Ackermann and Colin Morton's ‘‘Primiti Too 
Taa"’ is a dada-like sonata of nonsense 
syllables, appearing on the screen as 
swirling typewritten characters as they are 
spoken. There are also three claymation 
pieces, Nick Park's “Creature Comforts,"’ 
Jimmy Picker's ‘‘Jimmy the C,”. and an 
early Will Vinton film, ‘“‘Legacy.'’ Somerville 
Theatre 

%* *BORN ON THE FOURTH OF JULY 
(1989). Oliver Stone's film shapes the story 
of handicapped Vietnam vet Ron Kovic into 
a story of fall, repentance, and redemption, 

adorned with scapegoats that his hero 
(played by Tom Cruise) must identify and 
purge before achieving grace. The opening 

sequences, which detail Kovic’s early lean- 

ings toward jingoism, are shallow, self- 

righteous, and propped up with caricatures. 

In the battle scenes, Stone once again 

proves himself a master of jazzy, naturalistic 

excess replete with grisly details. But once 

again he seems compelled to reduce the 

sheer brutality of his vision to something 

readily meaningful. Beacon Hill, Arlington, 

suburbs 





Cc 


* CAMILLE CLAUDEL (1989). This epic 
biography of the french sculptor who 
became Rodin's mistress doesn’t make 
clear whether she was driven mad or 
whether she was crazy to begin with. You're 
left to guess what the characters’ rela- 
tionships to one another are, and it's never 
clear what draws Camille (Isabelle Adjani) 
to Rodin (Gérard Depardieu) , whether he 
influenced her or, as the movie suggests, 
used her to revive his flagging creativity. 
Adjani gives an intense performance, 
though scene to scene you can't tell what 
she's playing. Directed by Bruno Nyutten. 
Coolidge Corner. 

*k**‘%:CINEMA PARADISO (1969). 
Writer-director Giuseppe Tornatore’s valen- 








tine to the movies is the sort of auto- 
biographical story about growing up in a 
seaside Italian village that other filmmakers 
have done much better. But in its warm, 
inarticulate way, it reminds us of why we fell 
in love with the movies. A middle-aged man 
(Jacques Perrin) returns to the Sicilian 
village where he grew up and recalls his 
boyhood friendship with the town’s projec- 
tionist, Alfredo (Philippe Noiret). Alfredo 
becomes surrogate father to the young Toto 
(Salvatore Cascio) and mentor to the boy’s 
teenage self (Marco Leonardi). But his 
adult journey of discovery is bewilderingly 
edited, though the performances are win- 
ning for the most part. And though 
Tornatore beats dead the you-can't-go- 
home-again theme, the movie repudiates 
that. This sentimental journey through the 
land of movies takes us home again and 
again. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, West 
Newton. 
*& & &K THE COOK, THE THIEF, HIS WIFE, 
& HER LOVER (1990). As finely structured 
as a minuet and shot through with startling 
beauty (its nearly fey aesthetization intensi- 
fying its brutality), Peter Greenaway's 
controversial film is certainly his most 
shocking and polished, but it's also his least 
disturbing and most superficial. Michael 
Gambon plays Albert, the crude cockney 
thug who holds court in the dining room of 
his restaurant where he terrorizes guests, 
abuses his wife Georgina (Helen Mirren) , 
and throws about the exotic fare prepared 
by his harassed cook (Richard Bohringer) . 
When she spots a refined bookseller (Alan 
Howard) eating by himself, she’s smitten 
and sets in motion a finale that combines 
the delicacy of Babette’s Feast with the 
revulsion of Kyd's Spanish Tragedy. Look 
and effect determine many of Greenaway's 
decisions, and the movie makes up in shock 
and dazzle for what it lacks in subtext. But 
though Greenaway touches on some of his 
typical themes towards the end, in the end 
it's little different from a standard vigilante 
movie. It's hard to swallow, not because of 
its horror but because of its bad taste. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, West New- 
ton. 
®CRAZY PEOPLE (1990). Dudley Moore is 
an ad writer who, disgusted with himself and 
his profession, concocts a series of ads that 
“level’’ with the public. His partner (Paul 
Reiser) checks him into a ritzy mental 
institution, but when the ads get published 
accidentally and are a success, Moore's 
boss wants him back. Only he wants to 
involve all the crazies in his therapy group in 
the ad-making process. The movie pretends 
that there’s something more honest about 
the ads Moore comes up with, but they're 
just more graphic. And though some of 
them are funny, director Tony Bill stomps 
them to death by showing us each one and 
having somebody read it slowly in amaze- 
ment. With Daryl Hannah in a dim, shrink- 
ing-violet performance as the patient Moore 
falls for. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
** X&CRY-BABY (1990). John Waters’s 
‘50s Romeo and Juliet comedy set — where 
else? — in beautiful Baltimore, is no more 
than a doodle, and its slack spots are very 
slack. But it's energetically performed and 
Waters’s good nature and his unabashed 
delight in his cast gives the movie its charm. 


Cry-Baby Walker (Johnny Depp) is the 
tough-but-tender leader of a gang of 
leather-jacketed JD's who falls for Square 
princess Allison (Amy Locane) . The movie 
is essentially a ‘50s shocker with hip 
quotation marks around everything, and 
Waters's own affection for just how bad the 
bad boys are. Depp knows how to under- 
play the sensitive-delinquent clichés for 
laughs and the apple-cheeked Locane 
brings an appealing girlish enthusiasm to 
Allison. Susan Tyrrell is amusingly excessive 
as Cry-Baby’s grandmother, Patricia Hearst 
is hilarious as a blissed-out suburban mom, 
and the girls in the Cry-Baby gang — Traci 
Lords, Ricki Lake, and Kim McGuire — are 
like some demented Hell's Angels’ re- 
imagining of the Three Graces. Waters 
doesn't do nearly enough with some of the 
other performers, but at its best the movie is 
a rockabilly jamboree that invites you to 
rock out with the sheer joy of being bad. 
Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, Circle, 
suburbs. 





DO YOU REMEMBER DOLLY BELL? 
(1981). Yugoslav director Emir Kusturica’s 
first feature is a neo-realist story of life in 
Bosnia. Harvard Film Archive. 

*&k kk XDRIVING MISS DAISY (1989). 
Bruce Beresford's film of Alfred Uhry’s play 
is about how Daisy Werthan (Jessica 
Tandy), an aging Southern-Jewish widow, 
and Hoke Colburn (Morgan Freeman) , the 
black chauffeur her son hires for her, 
become the most intimate of friends without 
ever violating the division between their 
social roles. The film, which spans two and a 
half decades (from 1948) isa flirtation — a 
dance; and the footwork by these two 
magnificent actors is delicate and dazzling. 
You can't imagine better performers in 
these parts. Freeman gives Hoke a gentle- 
manly elegance — his deference is tinged 
lightly with amusement, it doesn't 
emasculate him or threaten his self-esteem 
And Tandy, who has a proud, tough-bird 
humor in the role, gives one of those 
performances that make you feel that a 
lifetime of experience has become bound 
up with a lifetime of acting. With Dan 
Aykroyd,-a revelation as Miss Daisy's son. 
Copley Place, Harvard Square, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 








kkk KENEMIES, A LOVE STORY 
(1989). Paul Mazursky'’s magnificent 
tragicomedy, based on the Isaac Bashevis 
Singer novel, is set in New York in 1949. 
Herman (Ron Silver) is married to Yadwiga 
(Margaret Sophie Stein), the Polish 
domestic who kept him alive during the war. 
He also keeps a mistress, Masha (Lena 
Olin). And one day Tamara (Anjelica 
Huston) , the wife Herman presumed dead, 
turns up. Mazursky and co-screenwriter 
Roger L. Simon use the comedy of Singer's 
novel to get at the horrifying idea that the 
Holocaust has left Herman an emotionally 
starved man, gorging on all three women 
because he's incapable of making up his 
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mind. Silver is buried so deep inside Herman 
that you wouldn't know there was an actor 
there if it weren't for the amazing choices he 
keeps making. Olin brilliantly expresses 
Masha’'s emotional duality, the way she's 
sensually aggressive yet sexually distanced. 
Stein is matchlessly funny as Yadwiga. And 
Huston has a peerless irony. There isn’t a 
performance in the movie that isn't perfect, 
including Mazursky himself as Masha’s ex- 
husband. The movie is a marvel, a study of 
transplanted intellectuals who can't not 
believe in the God they feel has dealt them 
Out some incomprehensible punishment. 
Charles, Fresh Pond, West Newton 


. KERNEST GOES TO JAIL (1990). It must 


be Ernest's unseen pal, Vern, who's buying 
the tickets to all his movies. Reportedly less 
painful to endure than some of his 
predecessors, and though not as bad as, 
say, An Innocent Man or Lock-Up, it’s not 
as funny either. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, 
suburbs. 

THE EYE ABOVE THE WELL (1988). 
Netherlands director Johan van der 
Keuken’s film is his personal impression of 
India. Harvard Film Archive. 


F 





* 2 THE FIRST POWER (1990). One good 


argument for abolishing the death penalty is 
that it would put an end to all the bad 
movies that use it as a premise. Like this 
thriller, which makes the intriguing argument 
that we shouldn't execute Satan-worship- 
ping serial killers because their souls will 
inhabit the bodies of bag ladies and the like 
who'll continue to do their murderous work. 
Even with the sight of Lou Diamond Phillips, 
as the cop who nails the killer, getting kneed 
in the balls by a nun, this muddled collision 
of genres beguiles only when it collapses 
completely into camp. You never even find 
out what the first power is — presumably 
the ability to violate every principle of 
narrative consistency and still make a major 
motion picture. Cinema 57, Fresh Pond, 
Allston, suburbs. 





&kkKRAGLORY (1989). This Civil War 
drama about the 54th Massachusetts Infan- 
try, the first unit of black soldiers to fight in 
the war, may be the first film to do emotional 
justice to a great moment in black American 
history. Matthew Broderick plays Colonel 
Robert Gould Shaw, the young man chosen 
to command the 54th, and director Edward 
Zwick and screenwriter Kevin Jaffe use the 
tension between his progressive abolitionist 
background and the authority he’s required 
to assume over his men to get at some 
surprisingly complex conflicts. Though 
Glory treats its white characters with period- 
epic stiffness, when black actors Denzel 
Washington, Morgan Freeman, and Andre 
Braugher are on screen, it is sure-footed, 
electric, and frequently overwhelming. The 
magnificent cinematography is by Freddie 
Francis. Beacon Hill, Arlington, suburbs. 

* THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY Ii (1990). 
And the director must be lazy. In this 
interminable sequel to his 1984 hit, Jamie 
Uys decides that if a gag is amusing once, it 
will remain so if repeated half a dozen times 
with imperceptible variation. Gods II asks 
how much patronizing, racist hilarity can 
ensue if you drop some artifact of Western 
culture into the unspoiled primitive land- 
scape — this time a light plane, a New York 
lawyer, a doctor of zoology, and two lovable 
veterans of that wacky laughfest, the 
Angolan Civil War. When themes of harm- 
ony and togetherness and inanity are 
celebrated while a drooling hyena supplies 
the laugh track, the audience must be crazy 
to stick around to the end. Nickelodeon, 
Harvard Square, Circle, suburbs. 


*&'%2THE HANDMAID’S TALE (1990). 
Margaret Atwood’s novel of the USA turned 
into a totalitarian theocracy is here removed 
by director Volker Schlindorff and 
screenwriter Harold Pinter to somewhere 
“off the map of paranoia."’ But Pinter's 
sexual politics aren't an appropriate match 
for Atwood's, and Schléndorff has no 
knowledge of America's Puritan underbelly 
Natasha Richardson plays Offred, one of 
the scripture-sanctioned ‘‘breeders,"’ 
caught trying to escape with her husband 
and child, and herded into a people- 
processing plant. The whole movie seems 
about 10 months pregnant with portent, as 
Schléndorff moves from the grim pageantry 
of dehumanization to the grotesquerie of 
this society's suburbia. Richardson is stuck 
playing a noble wimp, and the movie goes 
seriously awry when she commits an act of 
revolutionary violence that necessitates her 
being rescued by a man. Copley Place 
*&*& *XHENRY V (1989). The prodigious 
young British actor-director Kenneth 
Branagh wants to give all the sides of 
Shakespeare's warrior-king hero their due 
he wants to look at the exhilaration of 
fighting as well as its horror. This must be 
one of the most ambitious debuts in the 
history of movies and though the filmmaking 
is uneven and not all of Branagh’s inter- 
pretive choices are felicitous, the movie has 
theatrical intelligence and sensibility. And 
Branagh seems to find his feet, both as 
director and as Henry, as the movie 
progresses. He's helped by a stellar sup- 
porting cast that includes lan Holm, a dream 
Fluellen, Geoffrey Hutchings, Robert Step- 
hens, Judi Dench, Robbie Coltrane, Brian 
Blessed, Derek Jacobi, Christopher 
Ravenscroft, Paul Scofield, Emma Thomp- 
son, and Geraldine McEwan. Even at his 
best, Branagh makes mistakes, but you get 
the sense that he could turn himself into a 
first-rate director through sheer will. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, West Newton. 
*&HOUSE PARTY (1990). Reginald 
Hudlin started with the simple, appealing 
idea of making a black teen movie free of 











stereotypes. And some scenes accomplish 
this, like the one where the hero Kid (a/k/a 
Christopher Reid) engages in a rap duel 
with his partner Play. But Hudlin's idea of 
not turning his characters into clichés 
seems to be to make them as bland as 
possible, and they aren't nearly as sym- 
pathetic to their female characters. Worst of 
all is the final scene where Kid, tossed in a 
jail cell with hard cons who want to rape 
him, holds them at bay with a homophobic 
rap. The scene treats people with AIDS as 
the other, and given the projections for the 
disease in the black community, you'd think 
Hudlin would be more understanding. This 
decade's victims could include those 
teenagers whose reputations he’s so eager 
to defend. Beacon Hill, suburbs 
**k*XTHE HUNT FOR RED OCTOBER 
(1990). Tom Clancy's 1984 bestseller was a 
Reagan-esque dream in which a decorated 
Soviet naval hero escapes from the Evil 
Empire to deliver a sophisticated nuclear 
sub into the arms of Uncle Sam. Though 
Gorbachev has upstaged the theme, John 
McTiernan's film of the book is a winning 
entertainment. Sean Connery, the warmest 
presence in a seasoned cast, plays the 
Soviet hero (now concerned with nuclear 
war instead of his personal grudge against 
the state), and Alec Baldwin, in an 
extremely likable performance, is the CIA 
Paperpusher who helps him out. The movie 
has a wonderfully intricate plot and a 
delicious creepiness. Ivan isn't the enemy in 
these dark waters, Davy Jones is. Cheri, 
Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 


* ki LOVE YOU TO DEATH (1990). 
Lawrence Kasdan's black-comedy about a 
wife attempting to murder her unfaithful 
husband has a twist: she revives his love 
and puts an end to his philandering forever 
Considering the movie's cast, it ought to 
percolate on chemistry alone. But what 
results is a wan comedy that can't quite spin 








itself through the machinations of its 
screwball plot. As the prolific adulterer, 
Kevin Kline infuses his role with his 


trademark high-energy. As the wronged 
wife, Tracey Ullman has no trouble playing 
an American, but her performance is so flat 
it barely registers. Kasdan keeps such a 
loose hand on the action that the victim- 
who-won't-die bit generates neither com- 
edy nor suspense. As the doper killers 
Uliman hires, William Hurt and Keanu 
Reeves can't inject the energy the movie 
badly needs, and as Uliman’s mother, Joan 
Plowright gives it more than it deserves 
Paris, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

**'2THE IMPORTED BRIDEGROOM 
(1989). Local filmmaker Pamela Berger's 
comedy doesn’t quite avoid the stiffness 
and sentimentality that dogs most films 
about immigrants, but it compensates with 
sly irony, shrewd manipulation of point of 
view, and narrative efficiency. Set against a 
minimally reproduced turn-of-the-century 
Boston, the movie centers on a bourgeois 
landiord (Eugene Troobnik) who, on a visit 
to his native Poland, invites a Talmudic 
scholar (Avi Hoffman) to return with him as 
a surprise bridegroom for his daughter 
(Greta Cowan). The movie has the struc- 
tural elegance of a well-crafted screwball 
comedy, but lacks the detail, grit, and edge 
needed to bring it to life as period drama 
There seems to be a reserve or reverence 
that finally renders the film soft and vague 
Coolidge Corner, Copley Place. 


J 


JE TU IL ELLE (1974). Chantal Akerman's 
film reconstructs a day in the life of a 
woman. French Library. 


L 


* kk *XLETTER FROM AN UNKNOWN 
WOMAN (1948). Maybe the greatest 
masochistic movie ever made in Hollywood, 
and the strangest. The director is the great 
French-German emigre Max Ophuls, who 
(unlike most of the Europeans working in 
this country in the '40s) managed to slip his 
distinctively non-American style and 
sensibility into the films he made here. He's 
a romantic ironist — a kind of Schnitzler of 
the movies. In this picture, he recreates 
19th-century Vienna and gets terrific per- 
formances out of Louis Jordan as a famous 
pianist and Joan Fontaine as the woman he 
takes up with, discards, and forgets — while 
she constructs her entire life around her 
passion for him. She’s a kind of proto-Adele 
H. figure who turns unrequited love into her 
masterpiece. Unfortunately, she lacks 
Adele's rebellious spirit; you have to take 
the movie on its own soapy terms or not at 
all. Y@ Harvard Film Archive 
*& &k*KXLET’S GET LOST (1988). Bruce 
Weber's canny, romantic documentary on 
Chet Baker is much more than a portrait of 
the great trumpeter; it's also an essay on 
the erotics of jazz and a study in the nature 
of obsession Baker's romantic, 
masochistic music was made to wallow in, 
and he was the most appealing kind of 
narcissist — the gifted artist, the hurting- 
bad-boy kind. Weber explores that 
narcissism, pushing and probing to get 
underneath the things that magnetize us. In 
jaunts through the highways, beaches, and 
clubs of Southern California, Weber sur- 
rounds Baker with young men who are 
Continued from page 42 
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“ (X) AS IN EXCELLENT, 


EXCITING, EXEMPLARY 
AND EXTRAORDINARY!” 


—Richard Corliss, TIME MAGAZINE 


“OUTRAGEOUS, 


ORIGINAL AND DARING! 
JOINS ‘BLUE VELVET’ AS ONE 
OF THE MOST SHOCKING 


FILMS EVER!” 
—Jack Garner, GANNETT NEWS SERVICE 
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17 DAys of the BEST animated short films at "Boston's Best 
Movie Theatre”. 1989 Boston Magazine 


The BEST o The FEST wat 
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A © Mellow Madness Production 


.10 Days remain Runs through April 29 !! 










Meet local Animator Mark "Bud 
Bowl II" Lougee. This Weekend ! 





GRAND OPENING !! beautifully fhubehed 
Friday 7:00/9:30, Sat 4:00/7:00/9:30, Sun 2 :00/ 
7:00, Mon&Tue 7:30, Wed&Thu 7:00/9:30 


the SOMERVILLE THEATER 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


COME CELEBRATE 


the Best of American 
Craftsmanship with the 


SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
1990 EXCELLENCE IN CRAFT GALA 
Friday, May 4, 1990 






















101 Arch Street, Boston Craft 
-Medal for Excellence i" 
Tesentation to Karen Karnes 


Ss 
M-Slide lecture by Karen Karné 


6-8 PM-Gala Reception 
and Exhibition Opening ~~ 
ampagne and hors d'oeuv® 
Enter at 34 Summer St, opposite Jordan os e. 
Parking is available at Lafayette Place garag 
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$25 per Person (tax deductible) donation 











PLEASE JOIN US! 


Call Society of Arts & Crafts for reservations 
617-345-0033, 617-266-1810 
Tickets will be held at the door. 
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BE 
A STAR. 


For a shot at at your big 
break, see the 
Phoenix's Classified 
AUDITIONS 
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BEST FOREIGN : 
LANGUAGE FILM 


“A GREAT MOVIE!” 


— Mick LaSalle 
SAN FRAN. CHRONICLE 


“A GEM!” 
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THIS WEEKEND 
Fri., April 20 & Sat., April 21 
“LOUTA” 

(dir. Stanley Kubrick w/ James Mason) 
2:10, 7:00 
“REFLECTIONS IN 


A GOLDEN EYE” 
(dir. John Huston w/ Liz Taylor, 
Marlon Brando) 


4:55, 10:00 (Sat. mat. 12:10) 


JACK NICHOLSO 
MAN IT A 
Sun., April 22 
“ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO'S NEST” 
(Nicholson, Louise Fletcher 
1:45, 7:00 
“THE SHINING” 
(Nicholson, Shelly Duval) 
4:15, 9:30 


FILM NOIR 
Mon., April 23 
“THE STRANGE LOVE OF 
MARTHA IVERS” 
(Barabara Stanwyck) 
3:30, 7:50 
“UNDERCURRENT” 
(Kate Hepburn, Robert Mitchum) 
5:40, 10:00 






















Tues., April 24 
“LET'S GET LOST” 
(Chet Baker) 3:45, 8:00 
“THE MAN WITH THE 
GOLDEN ARM” 
(dir Otto Preminger w/ Frank 
Sinatra) 6:00, 10:00 


THE BRITISH 
N E W WAVE 
Weds., April 25 
“SUNDAY, BLOODY SUNDAY” 
(Peter Finch, Glenda Jackson) 
4:00, 8:00 
“VICTIM!” 

(Dick Bogarde) 6:00, 10:00 


THREE JAPANESE 
DIRECTORS 
Thurs., April 26 
_ _ “THE LIFE OF O-HARU” 
_ (dir. Kenji Mizoguchi w/ Toshiro 
Mifune) at 7:00 only 
“THE STORY OF THE LAST 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS” 
(Mizoguchi) 4:45, 9:45 


40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMB + 876-6837 
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mirror images of him, and this doubling sets 
up the theme of his awful physical disinte- 
gration. And through the testimony of his 
past and present dependents (lovers, 
friends, family), Weber increases our dis- 
tance from Baker himself. The man who 
emerges is a shambles; but he makes a fair 
bid for our sympathy, becoming an emblem 
of the way we waste time, and the way time 
wastes us all. What rescues Chet Baker in 
this movie, finally, is the magnificence of 
Weber's obsession with him. Brattle. 

*& & & KLOLITA (1962). Viadimir Nabokov 
adapted his own novel, Stanley Kubrick 
directed, and considering the difficulty of 
the undertaking, the result is something of a 
miracle; it must be counted among the most 
successful (and faithful) of all literary 
adaptations. Nabokov's screenplay is full of 
his outrageous puns and wordplay, and 
Kubrick succeeds in evoking the book's 
romantic-erotic dementia, its comic para- 
noia — together, they manage to transfer 
the tone of the novel to the screen. James 
Mason gives a superbly sly performance as 
the adoring Humbert Humbert, who em- 
barks on a cross-country jaunt with his 
beloved Lolita (Sue Lyon, who at 17 is too 
old for the part but does beautifully 
anyway). Peter Sellers, in a variety of 
disguises, is the interloper following close 
behind (he pulls off a small tour de force 
with his ever-shifting identity) , and Shelley 
Winters is hilarious and touching as Charlot- 
te. M Brattle. 

* LORD OF THE FLIES (1990). A disaster. 
William Golding’s bald, chunky allegory is 
strictly for those who don't get Heart of 
Darkness and Harry Hook’s new film version 
is even drearier and more banal than the 
book. In what seems to be a hook to pull in 
the Stand By Me crowd, Hook and 
screenwriter Sara Schiff have chosen to 
change the boys from English aristocrats to 
American cadets and stuff their mouths with 
the usual schoolboy insults. But the ma- 
terial, such as it is, is tailored to a satiric 
vision of British civilization; it doesn't work 
too well as a critique of American militarism. 
Copley Place. 

kkk KXLOVE AT LARGE (1990). Alan 
Rudolph’s movies create a meta-worid of 
movie time and place made strange by the 
director's perverse and puckish imagina- 
tion. His jubilant dance of appearances has 
the numinous look of cinema archetypes. In 
his Nabokovian alternative universe, every- 
thing has the glow, cheesiness, and im- 
manence of musical comedy. Tom 
Berenger, in a rare and irrepressible comic 
performance, plays private eye Harry 
Dobbs, who's hired by the sultry Miss Dolan 
(Anne Archer, who adds hilarious nuance 
to her come-hither lines) to trail her errant 
thug lover (Neil Young). Harry sets off on 
the trail of the wrong man and stumbles 
onto an uneasily realistic world of double 
lives, treachery, and bigamy, and gets 
caught in it himself. His jealous girlfriend 
(Anne Magnuson) has hired Stella 
Wynkowski (Elizabeth Perkins), a private 
eye trying to elude her own love woes by 
spying on those of others, to trail Harry. 
When the distance between these two 
breaks, so does Rudolph’'s from his subject: 
passion and violence erupt, first disturbing, 
then vindicating the film’s surface. Rudolph 
manages to successfully manipulate the 
tone, creating the impeccable irony in which 
the joke is on everyone, and everyone is in 
on the joke. His parody transcends the 
object satirized and becomes a type of its 
own. As in a dream everything seems likely 
to happen, and when it does, it seems the 
only thing that could happen. Copley Place, 
Arlington. 





THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM 
(1955). A rare showing of Otto Preminger's 
drama of a heroin-addicted jazz musician 
going cold turkey. Frank Sinatra's per- 
formance is reportedly brilliant; Kim Novak 
co-stars. Elmer Bernstein did the jazz score. 
Brattle. 

MIAMI BLUES (1990). See review this 
issue. Cheri, Janus, Circle, suburbs. 
MIRACLE IN ROME (1988). Colombian 
director Lisandro Duque’s film about a court 
official who discovers that the body of his 
young daughter is intact 12 years after her 
death. Museum of Fine Arts. 

* Xk MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON (1990). 
Bob Rafelson's film about British explorer 
Richard Burton’s 19th-century search for 
the source of the Nile is an unabashed 
anachronism. As played by Philip Bergin, 
Burton is both alarmingly physical and softly 
reflective, the lower-class compliment to the 
aristocratic John Hanning Speke (lan 
Glen). Rafelson wastes no time exploiting 
your expectations and the first expedition 
sequence has a chaotic aplomb, but their 
eventual discovery is made to seem less 
significant than their unlikely bonding. 
Rafelson subsumes their differences in 
picturesque pain and reduces them to 
simplistic gestures. The movie leaves you 
with the sense you're not seeing it all and 
what you're seeing is nothing new. Charles. 
*& & & KMY LEFT FOOT (1989). The story 
of Christy Brown, a working-class Dubliner 
born with cerebral palsy who became a 
writer and an artist, belongs to the genre of 
movies about the victory of intelligence 
that’s been incarcerated by physical or 
environmental forces. But its tone — fierce- 
souled coruscating tragicomedy — belongs 
to the work of O’Casey or Synge. The thick- 
skinned, ferociously independent Christy — 
played by the marvelous child actor Hugh 
O'Conor and then by Daniel Day Lewis — 
has only one working limb, his left foot, a 
stinging irony that he turns into a triumph of 
spirit and creativity. The work of director 
Jim Sheridan and his co-scenarist, Shane 
Connaughton is bracingly unsentimental, 
and Sheridan's imagery resonates; he has a 
fully formed sensibility that isn’t like anyone 
else's. And Day Lewis’s performance is 
sheer genius. There's an interplay of wit and 
passion in what he does and he invests 
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Christy's feistiness with a’sly -jokesterism. 
It's a Beckettian kind of mischievous humor. 
He's ribbing the universe, fully knowing 
who's going to get the last laugh. With the 
intuitive, understated actress Brenda 
Fricker and the late Ray McAnally, in a 
superb send-off performance, as Christy's 
mother and father. Nickelodeon, West 
Newton, Arlington, suburbs. 


*&*k XNOSFERATU, THE VAMPYRE 
(1979). Werner Herzog’s version of Dracula 
was inspired by Murnau’s 1922 version. 
Herzog's imagery echoes Murnau's, and at 
some points expands on it, as in the creepy 
sequence where the streets of Bremen 
become cluttered with coffins. The movie is 
lumpy and the acting uneven (Bruno Ganz 
makes a vacant Jonathan Harker), but 
there are flashes of brilliance. Klaus Kinski is 
fascinating as Dracula; the scene in which 
Lucy (Isabelle Adjani, as eerily beautiful as 
ever) detains him in her bed until daylight is 
one of the most unusual pieces of erotica 
ever shot. 4 Brattle. 

* *'2ANUNS ON THE RUN (1990). Eric 
Idle and Robbie Coltrane play two low-level 
gangsters who steal a million pounds from a 
rival gang and hide out in a convent 
disguised as nuns until they can escape to 
Brazil. Written and directed by Jonathan 
Lynn, the movie draws its hit-or-miss humor 
from slapstick, burlesque, and occasional 
satire. Copley Place, Fresh Pond, suburbs. 


Oo 


*kkKKXONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO'S NEST (1975). Jack Nicholson 
gives a classic performance as R.P. 
McMurphy, the fun-loving free spirit who 
engages in psychological warfare with the 
sadistic nurse (Louise Fletcher, who is 
equally superb) of a retrograde mental 
ward. Milos Forman’s adaptation of the Ken 
Kesey novel retains a residue of counter- 
culture self-righteousness, but it’s funny and 
powerful all the same. 4 Brattle. 


ee a ee ee E 
PARADE (1973). East coast premiere of 
Jacques Tati’s last film, which stars the 
director as a circus performer. French 
Library. 

* PRETTY WOMAN (1990). Starting from 
a premise as familiar as Cinderella (and if 
you don't catch the resemblance right 
away, a dozen coy references in the 
dialogue will clue you in), this romantic 
comedy stars Richard Gere as a corporate 
raider who hires an inept hooker (Julia 
Roberts) to be his love bunny for a week. 
But when the two extremes of the free- 
enterprise system come together, sparks fly 
and they fall in love (i.e, Gere stares into 
space while Roberts chirps Prince songs in 
the bathtub). Then they face the old 
bugaboo about whether he can respect her 
after paying for it and she can ever believe 
he'll see her as anything other than a $50 
whore. Let’s hope she’s sharp enough to 
get a better deal than Ivana. Directed by 
Garry Marshall. Cheri, Fresh Pond, Chestnut 
Hill, suburbs. 














wk & XREFLECTIONS IN A GOLDEN 
EYE (1967). The Chapman Mortimer-Glad- 
ys Hill script, based on a fine novel by 
Carson McCullers, is overexplicit, Freud- 
ianized, but the movie, perhaps the most 
unusual project John Huston ever worked 
on, is unforgettable. Marion Brando plays 
the desperately; comically repressed Major 
Pendleton, married to a sensuous, empty- 
headed beauty (Elizabeth Taylor), who 
conceives an infatuation for a young private 
at a Southern peacetime army post. Brian 
Keith plays her lover, an army buddy of 
Brando's, and Julie Harris is his neurotic, 
unhappy wife. The performances are 
marvelous; Brando's is so audacious it 
takes your breath away. The man who in A 
Streetcar Named Desire made sexual ex- 
pression the new frontier of American acting 
gives perhaps the most complex and 
disturbing portrait of sexual repression in 
movies. Aldo Tonti did the delicate, painter- _ 
ly cinematography. 4 -Brattle. 

RETURN TO OESTGEEST (1987). A 
young man looks back on his youth as he 
attends his father’s deathbed in this drama 
from the Netherlands directed by Theo van 
Gogh. Harvard Film Archive. 


SEASON OF MONSTERS (1987). Mikios 
Jancso's film about a physician called to the 
scene of a suicide, where the victim is one of 
his former classmates. Harvard Film 
Archive. 

kkkA SHOCK TO THE SYSTEM 
(1990). An air of mordant amusement 
hangs over this satirical thriller. Michael 
Caine is an advertising executive who finds 
his way out of a mid-life crisis by eliminating 
the obstacles in his life: his nagging wife 
(the wonderful Swoosie Kurtz) and the 
young turk (Peter Riegert) who got the 
promotion he was expecting. Caine, who's 
affecting and frightening at the same time, 
has a scrappiness that keeps disrupting his 
image of a composed executive. And 
Riegert, as the brash but not-so-shrewd 
yuppie, is his perfect tormentor. Director 
Jan Egleson knows how to juxtapose 
scenes wittily, and though Andrew Klavan’s 
screenplay (from Simon Brett's novel) 
could have been more Americanized, it’s full 
of nasty little tweaks. Elizabeth McGovern, 
as the co-worker Caine falls for, matches up 
nicely with him. And though the last 20 
minutes feel misdirected, the movie sug- 
gests an Ealing comedy with teeth. om 
Place, suburbs. ‘ 
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CONSERVING 
ENERGY SAVES 
MORE THAN 
MONEY 


When you conserve energy, you 

don't just save money on your electric 
bill. You help save the environment. 
And this is a primary concern in all of 
our coriservation and energy manage- 
ment efforts. 


Massachusetts Electric is committed to 
developing new ways fo reduce the 
demand for electricity and offset the 
need to build more power plants— 
which are economically and environ- 
mentally expensive. 


Since 1987, through the conservation 
efforts of our business and residential 
customers, we've saved more than 143 
megawatts. That's enough electricity 
to power approximately 51,000 homes 
and businesses. Which is equivalent to 
burning 424,000 barrels of oil. But we 
could save much more with your help. 


\ 
In fact, by installing just one energy- 
efficient lightbulb, you could save 
enough energy (fuel) to drive a car 
more than 500 miles. So you see; 
together, we have the power fo pro- 
tect the environment. 


Make Earth Day a day 

of commitment 

Massachusetts Electric offers a variety 
of energy management programs that | 
can help you save money and protect 

the environment. Find out just how easy 

this can be by returning the coupon 

below. We've made a lot of progress 

but there’s still much more to do. 


<@ Massachusetts Electric 
A step ahead. 


Sige , ' 

| I'm committed to protecting 

| the environment! 

| Please send me information on how | can 
| protect the environment with the following 
| programs: 

| 


For Business 
| GDesign 2000 CEnergy Initiative 
(The new construction (A commercial and industrial 
| program.) energy management program.) 
O Cooperative Interruptible Service 
(Individual strategies for energy efficiency during peak hours.) 
For Homes 
C1 Blue Ribbon Appliance Efficiency 


el] ~ ti 
ice) 

Telephone 

Complete, detach and return to: Massachusetts Electric, 
Conservation & Load Management Dept., 

25 Research Drive, 

Westborough, MA 01582-0699 


A New England Electric System Company. 
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CAN YOU ay ee 
THE WORLD? 


by Timothy Gower 


Experts respond: you can help defeat the 
environmental Goliath 


GETTING INVOLVED 
by Mitchell Orenstein 
How to act, locally 


EARTH DAY: 1970-1990 


by Mitchell Orenstein 


The ultimate grassroots environmental movement 
celebrates it 20th anniversary 


SCHEDULE OF EARTH DAY 
EVENTS 


A complete listing of Earth Day-related activities 
taking place across Massachusetts 
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ILLUSTRATION BY BOB PRIEST 
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featuring 
LEGENDARY 


ENVIRONMENTALIST 
- ENDANGERED SPECIES Poster 


ad 
D a Vid Bri O wer Choose from eight different topics of these beautiful and colorful, 


highest quality posters, complete with frame (your choice of 3 
FORMED Sey «bea Bee rie CARTS ora colors) with any retail framing order of $150.00. 


FOUNDER « FRIENDS OF 
So, now is the time to shed that shabby frame on that favorite 


Spe snss AM Os 


FOUNDER « EARTH ISLAND INSTITUTE 
along with Watercolor (or whatever) and get a free poster to boot. 


» aN A STREET FRAMES 
Aztec Two Step cd Y CLARENDON ST. 


Loudon Wain wright Til (1 Block From Tremont) 


“a 437 + 7761 
& others Open Tuesday through Sunday [call for store hours] 


ENVIRONMENTAL 249 A Street (Fort Point 


. Offer good t Cl don Street store) 
benefit concert (Offer good only at Clarendon Stre 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY 


(Next to Wessel Library) 
TICKETS: $5 
INFO: 381-3486 NO FOOD OR ALCOHOL PLEASE 
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ith the nation’s 










environmental 
awareness on the rise, the 
individual may wonder: with all 
that needs to be done to save the 
natural beauty of our world, how 
can a solitary person ever hope to 
make a difference? We asked a 
variety of local environmentalists 
this question, and their responses 
varied greatly, from advice on 
how to alter personal habits to 
pleas for civic-minded people to 
seek political office. But one 
theme prevailed: there’s no 
excuse for inaction — every little 

























Judy Shope, /egislative director 
for the Environmental Lobby for 
Massachusetts, a group that 
works primarily on the state level 
to affect environmental 











By staying informed and acting 
on their information — not only 
in their private everyday life, but 
by making their elected officials 
aware that their actions are being 
scrutinized, by letting them know 
that you have an agenda you'd 
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CAN YOU CHANGE THE 


Experts respond: 
You can help defeat the environmental Goliath 


by Timothy Gower 


like them to follow. You have to 


give a clear sense of direction and 
purpose not only to your own life 


in terms of the environment but 


to your elected officials as well. If 
you don’t, then business as usual 


continues. 

Todd Truesdale, general 
manager, Recycled Paper 
Company Inc. 


My mind reels when I think of 


the possibilities. I don’t mean to 


brag, but look at our company as 
an example. I was a primatologist 


by training, and I got back from 
Borneo [where, while studying 
orangutans, he witnessed 
massive deforestation] in 1986, 
and started this company, and I 
feel I’ve made a huge difference. 
I’ve been able to provide huge 
corporations, nonprofit 
organizations, cities, towns, and 
states — you name it — with the 
opportunity to buy recycled 
paper. I made an alternative 


available, and I’m nothing special 


— anyone could’ve done that, 
anyone can still start a 
corporation that offers sound 
alternatives. 

My feeling has always been 


that one of the worst approaches 
to solving problems is to get the 
government involved. I think as 
more people with a mind toward 
environmental concerns get into 
business, those businesses are 
going to have a profound impact 
on our society. 

Janet Domenitz, executive 
director of MassPIRG, the state 
chapter of the Public Interest 
Research Group, which lobbies 
for tougher environmental 
legislation and enforcement 
throughout the nation. 

I’m a little disturbed with the 
way Earth Day is being played as 
a question of individual impact. I 
don’t know what any single 
individual person can do that will 
really make any institutional or 
long-term difference. The most 
effective thing is not to think of 
yourself as an individual player, 
but to think of yourself as a 
member of a community. 
Whether you join with a 
neighborhood association that’s 
working against a toxic dump site 
or you join with a statewide 
organization that lobbies the 
state legislature and passes laws 








WORLD? 





or you join an international 
organization that tries to do 
educational work to raise the 
consciousness of world leaders, 
the most effective thing to do is to 
pick a place where the battle is 
being fought and join forces with 
others in order to really have an 
impact. 

Joining up with political forces 
is more effective than [just 
changing] your individual 
lifestyle. I wouldn’t pooh-pooh 
that, but I don’t think that gets to 
the root of the institutional 
problems that cause 
environmental degradation. 
Maria Valenti, president of One 
Person’s Impact, Inc. a nonprofit 
organization which produces a 
newsletter and runs seminars 
geared toward demonstrating the 
effect one person’s actions can 
have on the environment. 

Every piece of trash you 
recycle and every drop of water 
you save makes a difference. ... 
We try to get people to realize 
that the power of the individual 
stems from the fact that for every 
action there is a reaction, and to 
think: who are we as lowly 


mortals to know which actions 
set off reactions which will 
reverberate around the world? So 
we want people to really think 
about waste and all its permu- 
tations — waste of energy, waste 
of natural resources — and how 
close we are to losing all of that. 
Priscilia Chapman, executive 
director of the New England 
Sierra Club, a nationally based 
group dedicated to protecting the 
environment. 

I would say run for political 


" office — that’s where it’s at. 


Anybody can run for city council 
or for other local positions, such 
as health boards. If that’s too 
ambitious, I would say at least get 
involved in someone else’s 
political campaign. So many of 
these [environmental] decisions 
that are being made are political 
decisions. That's really the arena. 
We have George Bush, the 
“environmental president,” 
wrecking the Clean Air Act, and I 
don’t know how to stop that, 
except by electing different 
people. 

Steve Blackmer, director of 
conservation programs for the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, the 
oldest and largest conservation 
and recreation organization in 
the country. 

In the end, what it’s going to 
take for us to be successful in 
achieving the goals of Earth Day 
is individual commitment on 
almost any scale. The problems 
we're dealing with are the result 
of the actions of a tremendous 
number of individuals, each of us 
doing our part to create the 
problem. Only by the cumulative 
actions of those same individuals 
in a different direction are we 
going to have the ability to solve 
those problems. 

Joan Bavaria, president of 
Franklin Research and 
Development, a Boston-based 
investment advisory firm that 
“manages money for institutions 
and individuals that care about 
the social costs and benefits of 
investing.” She is also co-chair of 
the CERES (Coalition for 
Environmentally Responsible 
Economies) project, which has 
produced.the Valdez Principles, a 
set of standards for evaluating 
corporations’ activities that have 
a direct or indirect impact on the 
biosphere. Corporations around 
the world are being encouraged 
to subscribe to these principles. 

An individual could get 
somebody to sign the Valdez 
Principles. For example, say 
you re a member of a church 
group that has an endowment. 
You could get the endowment 
committee to look at the Valdez 
Principles and sign them. Or you 
could undertake to get a 
company in your neighborhood 
to sign the Valdez Principles. A 
person could also change their 
investments so that they are more 
consistent with environmentally 
sound companies. Elizabeth 
Stevens, director of Greenpeace 
and Greenpeace Action 
Northeast. Greenpeace is an 
international environmental and 
disarmament organization that 
works toward protecting the 
planet by non-violent means. 

There are two things you can 
do: First, rethink the way you 
live. Ask yourself, “If the whole 
world were to live the way I do, 
would we have a sustainable 
future?” Some guidelines for that 
are buying only what you need, 
reusing it, and recycling it. If it’s 
plastic, toxic, or non-recyclable, 
don’t buy it. Use mass transit or 
bicycles whenever possible. 
Conserve energy in the home, 
and promote organic agriculture. 

Second, we need to challenge 
the companies and institutions 
that are promoting 
environmental degradation. This 
includes the auto industry that 
won't market fuel-efficient 
vehicles, the petrochemical 
industry that produces toxic 
chemicals, government agencies 
that in the name of protecting the 
environment issues licenses to 
pollute, and the military that eats 
up money that could be better 
See CHANGE, page 9 











































Sincerely, 


YZ 


John F. Kerry 
U.S. Senator, Massachusetts 


Major Individual Sponsor 
Mitch Kapor 


Corporate Sponsors 
Veryfine Fruit Juices and Drinks 
John Hancock Financial Services 


Underwriter for Sidewalk Sam’s 
Environmental Mural 
Dunkin’ Donuts 


Media Sponsors 

The Boston Phoenix ~ 
WFENX 101.7 FM 
WBZ-TV 4 


Underwriters for “The Official New England 
Earth Day 1990 Action Guide” 


Special thanks to the staff, editors, and publisher of 
New Age Journal, and to Cross Pointe Paper 
Corporation for their generous donation of 
recycled paper. 


Bull HN Information Systems 
Bread and Circus Whole Food Supermarkets 
The Coca-Cola Company 

Cross Pointe Paper Corporation 
John Hancock Financial Services 
JWP 

Lotus Development Corporation 
New England Electric 

New England Telephone 
Polaroid 

Tom’s of Maine 


Gifts and In-Kind Contributions 
Ackerley Communications 
Appalachian Mountain Club 
Ascension Technology 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
AT & T 

Bantam Books 

Baystate Computers 

Bay State Investors 

Boston District Council of Carpenters 
Boston Emergency Medical Services 
Boston Gas Company 

Boston Police Department 
Browning-Ferris Industries, Inc. 
August A. Busch and Company 
Cambridge ey 

Cambridge Earth Day Committee 
Cambridge Kid’s Earth Chorus 


Co-chair, New England Earth Day 
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A MESSAGE FROM NEW ENGLAND EARTH DAY 


Protecting the environment no longer means preserving our quality of life; it means the preservation of 
life itself. Over the last eight months, Earth Day 1990 has brought this message to millions of individuals 
across New England. It is a message that has been carried by th 

organizations,labor unions, educators, corporate New England, and environmental groups have all joined 
together in expanding the environmental constituency as never before. 

New England Earth Day is proud of the many organizations and individuals who have made Earth Day 
1990 possible.We are even more proud of the diversity reflected by our sponsors and underwriters. Earth 
Day 1990 is about the need for individuals to make the commitment to personal and household 
environmental responsibility. In the end, it is through individual commitment that our elected officials 
and business leaders will be held accountable. 
On Sunday, April 22nd, Earth Day will be celebrated by millions around the world. But April 22nd needs 
to be more than one day on our calendars. It must mark the day that we as a society began to live up to 
our responsibilities and make every day important to environmental protection. 


New England Earth Day would like to thank the following individuals, corporations, 
and organizations without whose support this effort would not have been possibi, 


Cambridge Police Department 

Cape Cod Times 

Capron Events Services 

Children’s Museum 

City of Boston 

City of Cambridge 

City Years 

Clearly Canadian/ United Liquors, Inc. 
Connecticut Brewing Company 
Converse, Inc. 


Cooperating Association for New England Parks, Inc. 


Deschamps Printing 

Don Law Productions 

Jet Away Disposal Co. 

John Dukakis, Bob Wolfe Associates 

John Eade, Architect 

Emerson College 

Ferris Compan 

Fifth Avenue Limousine 

Fonteviva Mineral Water 

Franklin Park Coalition 

Grafix Concepts 

Great Northeast Productions 

Greater Boston Earth Day Interfaith Committee 
Hard Rock Cafe 

Laidlaw Waste Systems 

Massachusetts AFL-CIO 

Massachusetts Building Trades 
Massachusetts Utilities Educators Association 
Massachusetts Food Association 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Massachusetts Teachers Association 

MBTA 

MBTA Police Department 

MetroParks Zoos 

Metropolitan District Commission 
Metropolitan District Commission Central Services 
Metropolitan Police 

Mobil Solar 


‘Morgan Memorial Goodwill Industries 


Mutual Distributors 
Narragansett Electric 

New England Aquarium 

New England Telephone 
Northeast Utilities 

NYNEX 

NYNEX Mobil Communications 
Pizzeria Uno Restaurant and Bar 
Recycled Paper Company 
Recycling Services, Inc. 

Rhode Island Education Association 
Roma Bake 

John Sasso, Advanced Strategies 
Shaklee 





ousands of diverse organizations. Religious 





Sign Painters Local #391 
Steven Rubin, Concessionaire 
Smartfoods, Inc. 

Snapple Natural Beverage Co. 
Stoneyfield Farm Yogurt 

T. Catalyst 

The Charles Hotel 

The Copley Plaza Hotel 

The Corporate Image 

The Finch Group 

The Greenhouse 

University Of Massachusetts-Harbor Campus 
Vermont Educators Association 
Sid Wainer Produce 

The Winship School 


Individuals 

Bruce Anderson 

Ron Cameron 

Mark B. Dayton 

Thomas Fole 

pris Gredler 

Alice Harrigan, Sign Language Interpreter 
Rick fe sd ro. 7 

Ken McNeil 

Governor Rudy Perpich, Minnesota 
Laurie Rothfeld, Sign Language Interpreter 
Rachael Stark 

David Thorne 

Peter Thorne and Catherine Gross 
Reverend Brian Reddington-Wilde 


Special thanks to ProMotion, Capital Services, and 


Don Law Productions 


Most ee thanks to the hundreds of volunteers 
ngland Earth Day without whose tireless 
efforts the event could not have been such a resounding 


to New 


success. 
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eady to roll up your 
a sleeves and get to work? 

The good news is two- 
fold. First, and not surprisingly, 
there’s plenty of opportunity for 
anyone willing to give their time 
to organizations dedicated to 
preserving the environment. But 
second, a survey of Boston-area 
groups revealed that there’s more 
to volunteer work than 
answering telephones and 
stuffing envelopes — though it 
would be wrong to undermine 
the importance of those two vital 
tasks. A wide range of 
responsibilities — from grooming 
nature trails to monitoring the 
practices of your local 
supermarket — is available to 
those filled with energy and 
commitment. The following list is 
by no means exhaustive; for more 
information, see the resource 
pages of the Official New 
England Earth Day 1990 Action 
Guide, available by sending $3 to 
Massachusetts Earth Day 1990, 41 
West Street, Suite 6B, Boston, MA 
02111, or by picking one up for 
free at the same address. 

The Appalachian Mountain 
Ciub (AMC), founded in 1878, 
claims the title of the oldest 
recreation-conservation group in 
the country. AMC volunteers 
maintain 1500 miles of trails in 
the United States. In Eastern 
Massachusetts, AMC volunteers 
work on a wide variety of 
conservation projects from beach 
clean-ups in Cape Cod to park 
maintenance in various 
communities. The “Adopt-A- 
Trail’ program, in which a 
person or a group promises to act 
as caretaker of a section of trail 
for a specified amount of time, is 
growing in popularity. The AMC, 
less well known as an 
environmental advocacy group, 
works on environmental political 
issues, including the Northern 
Forest land plan and the 
Massachusetts Rivers Protection 
Act. The AMC recently put 
together a coalition of 
environmental groups 
nationwide to lobby for a 
stronger Clean Air Act. To 
volunteer, call Valerie Martier at 
(617) 739-6535 or Martha Briscoe 
at (508) 692-0065. 

Whether you want to educate 
the public about hazardous 
waste, or just want to feed the 
penguins, the New England 
Aquarium has a volunteer 
opportunity for you. The 
Aquarium has two types of 
volunteer categories: curatorial 
volunteers clean the turtle tanks, 
prepare manta ray meals, and 
assist the Aquarium staff in 
managing marine mammals; 
education volunteers work as 
Aquarium guides, answering 
questions and interpreting 
exhibits for the public. The 
Aquarium requests that 
volunteers commit to working 
one day per week for at least six 
months. The minimum age for a 
volunteer is sixteen. And even 
though the Aquarium currently 
has 173 volunteers on staff, lots of 
summer opportunities are 
currently open. Call the 
volunteer office at 973-5235 and 
speak with volunteer director 
Elizabeth Cotter. 

Founded in 1971, Earthwatch 
supports the efforts of scholars to 
preserve the world’s endangered 
habitats and species, explores the 
heritage of its people, and 
promotes world health and 
international cooperation. It 
achieves these goals by 
sponsoring field research projects 
in sciences from botany to 
invertebrate biology, as well as in 
the arts and social sciences. Three 
thousand volunteers per year 
staff “expeditions” around the 
world. Volunteers must be 
willing to pay part of the cost for 
these excursions, ranging from 
$650 to $2000. This expense is 
considered a donation to science, 
and is tax-deductible. Call the 
Watertown office at 926-8200 for 
more information. 

The Center for 
Environmental Management at 
Tufts University works closely 


PHOTOS BY MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


GETTING INVOLVED 
How to act, locally 


by Mitchell Orenstein 


with groups in the Medford- 
Somerville area on a variety of 
environmental projects. One of 
the first asbestos information 
centers in the country, the Center 
is primarily an EPA-financed 
research, training, and education 
center that works with industry 
to seek solutions for 
environmental problems. They 
are federally mandated to train 
and license supervisors in 
asbestos and lead paint removal. 
Volunteers can work on 
educational events in Medford 
and Somerville, on beach 
cleanups, and on recycling 
projects. Call Dan Ardia at 
381-3486. 

The consumer movement for 
safer packaging has taken a 
major step with Clean Water 
Action’s Environmental 
Shoppers’ Campaign in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Clean Water 
Action, which has a nationwide 
membership of 500,000, is 
concerned with clean water, 
toxics, and related issues. Their 


Worth saving: Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary in South Natick 


current goal is to organize citizens 
for the purpose of making 
supermarkets more 
environmentally conscious in 
their buying and packaging 
practices. This multi-faceted 
campaign has a variety of 
volunteer opportunities. First, 
volunteers meet with corporate 
supermarket executives and 
managers to get them to make 
changes in supermarket buying. 
Supermarkets promise to make 
changes, and Clean Water Action 
organizes citizens to “adopt a 
store’ — volunteers check up on 
whether their store has lived up 
to its promises. Many volunteers 
are needed to sign pledges stating 
that they will only shop at 
supermarkets that practice 
environmentally sound 
packaging; others are needed for 
making phone calls and doing 
office work. The supermarket 
campaign has been successful in 
Western Massachusetts, and the 
Eastern Massachusetts campaign, 
still in its early stages, is hungry 


for volunteers. Call Amy 
Goldsmith, New England 
program director at 423-4661. 

Cultural Survival, a 
Cambridge-based advocacy 
group which endeavors to 
preserve the cultures of 
indigenous peoples the world 
over, is currently cooperating 
with Ben & Jerry's of Vermont on 
a project intended to help 
preserve rain forests and their 
people by developing and 
marketing rain forest products. 
The first of these products is the 
popular Ben & Jerry's Rain Forest 
Crunch Nut Candy. Volunteer 
opportunities at Cultural 
Survival include: scooping nuts, 
filling mail orders for Rain Forest 
Crunch, initiating contact with 
high school and environmental 
groups interested in selling rain 
forest products, and general 
office work. Call Pia Maybury- 
Lewis, the volunteer coordinator 
at 495-2562. 

Ever moan about how many 
trees you destroy at your office 


by wasting paper? Ever wonder 
how other offices organize paper 
recycling efforts? Earthworm, a 
nonprofit recycling company 
founded on Earth Day, 1970, is 
the place to call. Earthworm 
collects paper from 350 offices in 
the greater Boston area and sells 
it to finance its own payroll, 
projects, and expansion. 
Earthworm, run by self- 
proclaimed “ex-hippies,” needs 
volunteers in offices throughout 
the Boston area to organize paper 
collection in their own offices. 
These volunteers call Earthworm 
once they have saved the 
minimum collection quota of 400 
pounds (about 16 boxes of paper). 
At the end of the year, each office 
gets a certificate stating how 
many trees they saved. 
Volunteers also staff 
Massachusetts’s only recycling 
hot line (which instructs callers 
on where to recycle everything 
from newspaper to aluminum 
siding), in addition to writing and 
producing various educational 
publications. Call Earthworm at 
426-7344. 

A small, nonprofit lobbying 
group, the Environmental 
Lobby of Massachusetts works 
to create and pass better 
environmental legislation for the 
commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The Lobby’s 
current legislative priorities are to 
improve the Massachusetts 
Environmental Policy Act and 
the Endangered Species Act. A 
wide range of responsibilities are 
open to volunteers, ranging from 
work on mailings to developing 
specific pieces of legislation. Call 
executive director Bill Fitzgerald 
at 742-2553. 

Greenpeace Action, the 
Boston sister organization of 
Greenpeace International, is 
involved in nuclear disarmament 
and ocean, atmosphere, and 
energy conservation through 
grassroots organizing. Volunteer 
tasks include general office tasks, 
research, carpentry and art 
projects, and computer work. 
Office volunteers are especially 
needed during business hours, 
but Greenpeace also has an 
Activist Network which uses 
volunteers for letter-writing and 
phone-call campaigns and for 
demonstrations. Activist 
Network volunteers can do much 
of the work at or close to home. 
Call Julia at 983-0300. 

The Lincoln Filene Center 
Office of Environmental 
Affairs at Tufts University runs 
the New England Environmental 
Network and organizes activities 
to promote networking between 
environmental organizations in 
New England. Volunteer 
demand fluctuates, peaking 
during special events (such as the 
annual environmental network 
conference which drew 1700 
attendees this year) and various 
symposia which take place 
throughout the year. Office work 
and producing a quarterly 
newsletter are ongoing activities 
open to volunteers. The Filene 
Center, named for the socially 
conscious department store 
magnate, also runs an informal 
and unofficial environmental job 
reference service, since it collects 
job information from all over 
New England. Call Nancy 
Anderson at 381-3451 for more 
information. 

The Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, the oldest 
environmental organization in 
New England, has a wealth of 
volunteer opportunities at its 19 
sanctuaries in the state. 
Volunteers may be asked to 
assume a wide range of 
responsibilities, from feeding 
animals at the Drumlin organic 
farm or helping build sanctuary 
structures, to counting 
wildflowers or running 
educational programs. Anyone 
interested in giving their time 
should contact the Massachusetts 
headquarters at 259-9500, and ask 
how to get in touch with a nearby 
sanctuary. 

The people who brought you 
the Bottle Bill, MassPIRG, have 











lots of volunteer work available. 
A nonprofit public interest 
organization, MassPIRG has 
recently launched a Recycling 
Initiative Campaign to win strong 
legislation mandating recyclable 
packaging for consumer products 
sold in Massachusetts. 
Volunteers are needed to mail 
letters, print labels, and gather 
endorsements and corporate 
donations for the campaign, as 
well as to call fellow members to 
alert them of telephone-call or 
letter-writing drives. A variety of 
other MassPIRG projects are in 
process; those interested should 
‘call volunteer coordinator Mary 
Lou Kopas at 292-4800. 

The National Toxics 
Campaign, a coalition of 
grassroots groups, farmers, and 
concerned citizens, gives 
technical assistance to 
communities with toxic waste 
problems through its Citizens’ 
Lab and other services. A variety 
of volunteer projects are in the 
works, involving video editing, 
computer work, publications 
production, and administrative 
tasks. In addition, someone is 
needed to answer questions 
about toxic waste issues by mail 
and by phone. Call Debra Lorber 
at 482-1477. 

The Sierra Club, a national 
organization dedicated to 
protecting the environment, is 
currently focusing much of its 
attention on the Clean Air Act, 
but is also involved in wetland 
preservation, wilderness 
protection, and hazardous waste 
cleanup. Largely fueled by 
volunteer efforts, the New 
England office is looking for 
people interested in getting 
involved locally by arranging 
meetings with members of 
Congress and setting up letter- 
writing campaigns. Priscilla 
Chapman, executive director of 
the New England office says the 
Sierra Club “depends on people 
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to act as watchdogs, to ferret out 
the local issues.” To volunteer, 
call 227-5339 and you will be 
directed to a Sierra Club group in 
your area. 

Do newspapers, beer bottles, 
aluminum cans, magazines, 
plastic soda containers, and the 
like sit on your porch, creating an 
enormous mess while you fret 
about what to do with it all? It 
may be easier to clean up your act 
than you think. The last few 
years have seen a resurgence in 
community recycling projects in 
the Boston area, and many cities 
and towns in greater Boston have 
all-volunteer recycling programs. 
Here are just three which are 
indicative of the kinds of 
programs in place; call your local 
department of public works to 


NATURAL FOOD 
SHOULD BE 


¢ Low in cholesterol 
¢ Less fat 
¢ Less sodium 


¢ MORE TASTE 


Open Sesame invites you to bring a guest along 
for dinner. With this coupon, order one dinner entree 


and get a second entree of equal or 


/ 


lesser value for free. $10 value. 


48 Boylston St. (Rt. 9) 
Brookline + 277-9241 


Offer expires April 30, 1990. 


Because we curse 
the darkness, we're 
lighting a candle! 


Yes, we too are revolted by the 
abuses perpetrated upon 
laboratory animals (we havebeen 


since 1983), but we're doing 
something about it. 


The AA-VS* has launched a research funding 
program that is aimed at finding alternative testing 
methods that do not require the use of animals. 


Become a member for only $10. per year. Any 
additional amount you contribute, will go entirely 
towards bringing new light on ways to eliminate the 
dark-age methods presently used in research 
laboratories 


Here are my membership 





Here's my additional 
contribution (to buy 
more candles): ... $ 








TOTAL $ 





City, State, Zip 


Mail to: * The American Anti-Vivisection Society 
801 Old York Rd., Suite 204 
Jenkintown, PA 19046 


Dues and Conmibutions to The AA-VS are not deductible in computing incometax deductions because of our efforts to influence legislation 


With your membership you 
will receive The AV Magazine 
1] times a year. 


Teach the children: an Audubon Society volunteer conducts an environmental education program. 


ask about recycling where you 
live. 

The Cambridge Recycling 
Committee has been running 
two monthly drive-through 
drop-off centers for a variety of 
recyclable materials since June 
1989, in conjunction with the 
Cambridge Department of Public 
Works. Cambridge recycles 
newspaper, three colors of glass, 
aluminum of all shapes and sizes 
(tin foil, pie-plates, cans, alu- 
minum siding), and HDPE plastic 
(the type used for milk and water 
jugs and detergent bottles). A 
staff of 150 volunteers works at 
the two sites each month, 
unloading cars, transporting 
material to the sorting locations, 
and putting it into the proper 
bins. Department of Public 


our uniquely designed 


EARTH PIN or PENDANT, 
that CHANGES COLORS with 


Works employees drive the 
sorted refuse to the various 
buyers. The city keeps any 
revenue generated and saves the 
$72 per ton fee for waste disposal 
that it would otherwise pay. To 
find out more about how to 
recycle or how to volunteer, call 
the Cambridge Recycling 
Committee Hotline at 498-9078. 
Leave your name and number 
and specify whether you are 
interested in volunteering or 
not. 

Medford Recycle organizes 
monthly on-site recycling (which 
means you have to drive your 
stuff there) at the Medford 
Department of Public Works lot. 
Like most of the volunteer- 
recycling groups, Medford 
Recycle gets a small amount of 


Celebrate 
jarabagel 
DEY, | 


TEMPERATURE SENSITIVE CRYSTALS 


— Only $10 — 


postage paid 


AND to celebrate Earth Day everyday 
we will donate $2.00 
for each piece sold, to a 


non-profit environmentalist group. 


to REAL IMPRESSIONS 





\___ pendants @ $10 = 


assistance from the city, but 
volunteers do all the work, 
crushing glass, sorting paper, and 
directing cars at the lot. 
Volunteers also organize 
leafleting and publicity to raise 
public awareness of the recycling 
program, and conduct 
educational programs in the 
schools. The more energetic 
volunteers are involved in the 
political battle to institute 
curbside recycling in Medford. 
Medford Recycle already claims a 
small profit this year from sales 
of the recyclable material. Call 
396-5500, at Medford City Hall 
and ask for “Recycling.” The 
operator will transfer you to the 
Medford Recycle office, where 
you can speak to a volunteer 
coordinator or leave a message so 
they can get back to you. 

The Somerville Recycling 
Committee has organized 
curbside collection of recyclable 
garbage throughout the city. 
Each month, between 70 and 90 
volunteers ride Department of 
Public Works trucks around 
town, collect newspapers and 

ottles, direct traffic, unload 
papers, and sort bottles. 
Educational and publicity 
campaigns are also entirely 
volunteer-based. The Somerville 
Recycling Committee selects a 
Coordinating Committee of 4 or 5 
members each month to organize 
the collection, so these leadership 
positions are also open to 
volunteers. As part of the 
Somerville Conservation 
Commission, the Somerville 
Recycling Committee holds 
monthly public meetings to plan 
conservation projects which 
go beyond recycling, especially 
a car-pool system where block 
captains help residents commute 
more efficiently. To volunteer 
in Somerville, call Lisa 
Brukilacchio, a member of the 
coordinating committee, at home 
at 666-2969. O 


Q) SEND INFO ON 
J CUSTOM ORDERS 
REAL IMPRESSIONS (503) 482-2021 


@$10= 
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P.O. BOX 808, ASHLAND, OR 97520 


Get Ready For Earth Day 


With The 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


M-SAT. 9:20-6:45 


THUR. ‘TH 620 SAT. 9:16-5:45 


By Wi 


Right Books! 


gt The Earth A Citizen's Guide To Environmental Action 
Il Steger & Jon Bowermaster 


MIT COOP AT KENDALL 
3 CAMBRIDGE CENTER 
MF 0:15-7 THUR, ‘Tit 8:20 


This book of hope is not only a report on the state of our environ- 
ment, but an encouraging call to action, and a source of practical 
information for those who wish to help. It includes chapters on 
global warming, ozone depletion, smog, acid rain, pollution, over- 
population, energy consumption, garbage and hazardous wastes 
and the future. This book shows how individuals really can make 
a difference. Paperback $19.95. 

Published by Alfred A. 


The Ages Of Gaia A 
seoqeety of Our Living Earth 
By James Lovelock 

ith passion and humor, James 
Lovelock traces how Earth - the 
only living planet in our solar 
system - evolved from the Big 
Bang. And he brings us up to the 
present, when the cutting of the 
rain forests and the burning of 
fossil fuels may lead to another 
cataclysmic change. 


Paperback $10.9 
Published by Bantam New Age Books 


THE 


COOP 


DOWNTOWN COOP 
1 FEDERAL ST. 
M-F 9:15-5:30 
OPEN SAT. MAR. 24, 9:15-5:30 


COOP AT LONGWOOD 
333 LONGWOOD AVE. 
MF 0:15-7 THURS. "TH 6:20 
SAT. 0:15-5:45 
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THE BOSTON PHOENI 


EARTH DAY: 1970-1990 


The ultimate grassroots environmental 
demonstration celebrates its 20th anniversary 


by Mitchell Orenstein 


arth Day 1970 was the 
= first major event of the 

modern American 
environmental movement. 
Proclaimed by Senator Gaylord 
Nelson of Wisconsin and 
organized by Denis Hayes of 
Environmental Action, the April 
22 demonstration attracted 20 
million Americans around the 
country. It was a day for making 
statements: Congress adjourned, 
Fifth Avenue in New York was 
closed from 14th to 59th Streets, 
students at San Jose State 
University buried a car to protest 
the era’s gas-guzzling vehicles, 
members of the United Auto 
Workers marched through St. 
Louis in a parade that featured a 
smog-free car, and a group of 
West Virginians collected five 
tons of garbage off a local 
highway and deposited it on the 
steps of a county courthouse. 


The nationwide action made 
all three network news shows 
and the front page of the New 
York Times, and public television 
devoted the entire day to 
environmental programming. 
President Richard Nixon did not 
attend Earth Day 1970 festivities, 
but his comptroller general, 
James L. Bentley, sent out $1600 
worth of telegrams, at taxpayers’ 
expense, charging that Earth Day 
might be a Communist plot, since 
it fell on Lenin’s birthday. 

Coming at the height of the 
anti-war movement, Earth Day 
1970 was marked by protest 
(students in several states wore 
gas masks to protest smog at 
home as well as the use of Agent 
Orange in Vietnam). The 
message did not go unheard. 
When Congress went back to 
work on April 23, the increased 
awareness caused by the first 


Earth Day played a role in 
influencing environmental 
legislation — the Clean Air Act 
and the Clean Water Act were 
both passed in 1970 with little 
opposition, and a year later the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency was established (soon 
after, the creation of the first state 
Environmental Protection 
Agency, in New Jersey, would 
follow). The development of the 
environmentally damaging 


Supersonic Transport was halted. 


The US military was forced to 
stop using mutagenic defoliants 
such as Agent Orange im 
Vietnam. In essence, Earth Day 
1970 sparked the momentum 
behind United States 
environmental policy and 
enforcement. 

The movement made 
considerable progress 
throughout the 1970s, focusing 


attention on the environment and 
lobbying for toughening of 
environmental laws and 
enforcement. Then came the 
Reagan era. James Watt declared 
the coming of the Apocalypse 
and tried to sell millions of acres 
of national park and forestland to 
developers and oil companies. 
Anne Burford (later Gorsuch) 
was appointed to dismantle the 
EPA and nearly succeeded. 
George Bush, prior to his election 
as the “environmental 
president,” headed a Reagan 
“regulatory relief” task force to 
loosen automobile fuel-efficiency 
standards and toxic-waste- 
disposal restrictions. In 1990, 
largely because of the Reagan- 
Bush decade, 50 percent of 
Americans still live in areas 
where the air is judged 
“unhealthful” according to 

the EPA. 


According to Denis Hayes, 
organizer of Earth Day 1970 and 
chairman of Earth Day 1990, the 
environmental movement was 
crushed by the Reagan 
“revolution” because it lacked a 
strong grassroots base. During 
the 1970s the movement split 
between the “lifestyle 
environmentalists” and the 
political activists. The lifestyle 

went off to live in isolation, 
while the pols trekked to 
Washington, DC, to do legislative 
battle. The two groups failed to 
cooperate and became 
increasingly isolated from the 
American public in their 
respective ghettos. 

Earth Day 1990 is out to change 
all that. The environmental 
disasters of the summer of 1989 
raised widespread consciousness 
about the fragility of our 
environment. As refuse washed 
up on East Coast beaches week 
after week, a garbage barge 
floated from New York to Cuba 
and back looking for a dump, 
Yellowstone Park burned, and 
Midwest farmers were hit with a 
severe drought, people began to 
worry about environmental 
issues such as the greenhouse 
effect, the ozone hole over 
Antarctica, and the closing of 
their local dump. Now there are 
about 10 million members of 
environmental organizations in 
the United States. Earth Day 
1990's organizers aim to triple 
that number by focusing the _ 
American public’s diverse 
concerns into a popular 
movement strong enough to 
force the adoption of stronger 
environmental policies by 
Congress and major corporations 
such as Exxon, General Motors, 
and Union Carbide. 

The creation of a stronger, 
more unified movement in the 
wake of Earth Day 1990 could tip 
the balance in favor of 
environmental legislation, such 
as the current attempt to revise 
the Clean Air Act of 1970. In this 
state, the Massachusetts Public 
Interest Research Group has just 
sponsored the strongest 
packaging-recycling legislation 
in the country. Earth Day 1990 
might prove to be the kind of 
catalyst that the 1970 event was. 
Nevertheless, with industry 
lobbyists more entrenched, and a 
president whose commitment to 
the environment is questionable, 
the level of public commitment 
required is high. a) 


A Sand County Almanac 
Aldo Leopold 

“.. But wherever the truth may lie, 
this much is crystal-clear: our bigger- 
and-better society is now like a 
hypochondriac so obsessed with its 
own economic health as to have lost 
the capacity to remain healthy. The 
whole world is so greedy for more 
bathtubs that it has lost the stability 
necessary to build them, or even to 


On the Origin of Species 
Charles Darwin 

“ .. Thus, from the war of nature, from 
famine and death, the most exalted 
object which we are capable of 
conceiving, namely, the production of 
the higher animals, directly follows. 
There is grandeur in this view of life, 
with its several powers having been 
originally breathed into a few forms or 
into one; and that, while this planet has 


Walden 
Henry David Thoreau 
“At the same time that we are 
earnest to explore and learn all 
things, we require that all things be 
mysterious and unexplorable, that 
land and sea be infinitely wild, 
unsurveyed and unfathomed by us 
because unfathomable. We can 
never have enough of Nature.” 
Princeton University Press 
$6.95 paper 


gone on according to the fixed laws of 
gravity, from so simple a beginning 
endless forms most beautiful and most 
wonderful have been, and are being 
evolved.” 


Harvard University Press 
$10.95 paper 


The Man Who Planted Trees 


Jean Giono 

“The oaks of 1910 were then ten 
years old and taller than either of us. 
It was an impressive spectacle. I 
was literally speechless and, as he 
did not talk, we spent the whole day 
walking in silence through his 
forest. In three sections, it 
measured eleven kilometers in 
length and three kilometers at its 


turn off the tap. Nothing could be 
more salutary at this stage than a little 
healthy contempt for a plethora of 
material blessings.” 
Oxford University Press 
$8.95 paper 
($19.95 cloth) 


Silent Spring 

Rachel Carson 

“Rereading her book today, one is aware 
that its implications are far broader than 
the immediate crisis with which it dealt. 
By awakening us to a specific danger ~ 
the poisoning of the earth with 
chemicals — she has helped us to 
recognize many other ways (some little 
known in her time) in which mankind is 
degrading the quality of life on our 
planet.” 


-Paul Brooks, from the Forward 
Houghton Mifflin 
$8.95 paper 


greatest width. When you 
remembered that all of this had 
sprung from the hands and the soul 
of this one man, without technical 
resources, you understood that men 
could be as effectual as God in other 


realms than that of destruction. ” 
Chelsea Green 
$13.50 cloth 


Harvard Book Store Cafe ss 


190 Newbury Street, Boston 
At Exeter, 536-0095 


Harvard Book Store 


1256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
Harvard Square, 661-1515 
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Change 


Continued from page 5 

spent on the environment. 

Faye Rapoport, director of 
media relations for the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
the oldest and largest 
environmental group in New 
England. 

I think the most important 
thing is to evaluate your own 
individual lifestyle, and think 
about things that you take for 
granted that may be harming the 
environment that you don’t 
realize. It seems trendy to buy all 
the green consumer goods, but in 
truth if you really look at what 
you're consuming — all the 
cleaners you buy, whether you 
really need plastic bags for your 
fruit, all the things you buy that 
are luxuries at the expense of the 
environment — it’s important to’ 


CRUELTY-FREE 
COSMETIC BRANDS 


Carefully up-dated lists which 
distinguish each item: 
No Ingredients from slaughter 


No Animal Ingredients at all 


BEAUTY WITHOUT 


CRUELTY USA 
175 W. 12th St., New York, NY 10011 
Non-members $2; Members Free 
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BARRY COMMONER 


BVINGING 

PEACE ~ 

WITH THE 
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evaluate what things you really 
need and what things you can do 
without within your own 
lifestyle. 

Recycling efforts, water, 
endangered species, pesticides, 
energy — all of those are things 
that the individual can hope to 
improve in Massachusetts just by 
being aware of the problem and 
taking some action. People have 
to understand that the issues that 
seem so long-term, so far in the 
future and complicated, really are 
right here, right now. They cross 
all political and monetary 
boundaries. 

Amy Goldsmith, New England 
program director for Clean Water 
Action, an eighteen-year-old 
organization that’s involved in an 
array of environmental causes. 

I think the biggest thing an 
individual can do is to work 
together with other individuals to 
change the way decisions are 
made about our environment — 
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CALL THE OFFICIAL 
EARTH DAY EVENT LINE 


1-900-96-EARTH: 


FOR UP -TO-THE -MINUTE DETAILS 
ON EARTH DAY EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Save The Earth 
With 
Clean, Natural Gas 


our government decisions, our 
community decisions, and our 
private corporate decisions. That 
may involve different people 
taking different angles to work 
on the same problem, but at least 
the different groups and 
individuals are working toward a 
common goal. At Clean Water 
Action we help bring together 
local groups and coalitions and 
we figure out campaigns 
designed to include the old-time 
environmentalists and the people 
who have no idea what being an 
environmentalist is. 

We're involved in a campaign 
right now called the 
Environmental Shoppers 
campaign to get individuals to 
sign pledges to shop in 
supermarkets that adopt an 
environmental platform. To go 
into a supermarket and say “I 
want food without pesticides” or 
“I want meat without styrofoam” 
is an individual action, but when 


Urges You 
to Read... 


Making Peace 


With The Planet 


moment. 


By Barry Commoner 


In his monumental bestsellers, The Closing 
Circle and Science and Survival, Barry 
Commoner was one of the first scientists to 
alert us to the hideous environmental costs 
of our technological development. Twenty 
years later, Commoner shows us why we 
now find ourselves in a more perilous 


$19.95 
For phone orders call: 523-0188 











it’s organized together, you can 
get these corporate managers to 
sit down and talk. 

Gary Cohen, executive director 
of the National Toxics Campaign 
Fund. The NTC is, in his words, a 
movement to “prevent pollution 
by giving people the tools to fight 
back by moving industry and 
agriculture toward more 
sustainable methods of 
production.” 

By becoming aware and 
activated around the largest 
pollution sources in your 
community and to get together 
with neighbors and go directly to 
those pollution sources and 
demand reduction in the risk to 
the community. It’s reviving 
democracy on the local level, 
negotiating with companies 
directly to reduce their emissions, 
their use of chemicals, and their 
waste dumping — what we call 
developing a “Good Neighbor” 
policy. Companies can continue 
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friends at the Esplanade on April 22, 1990. 
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RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 


PROUDLY SUPPORTS & PARTICIPATES 
IN THE RECYCLING EFFORT 


(SUNDAY, MAY 6TH, 9:30) 
FEATURING: 

*«REAT HER ORANGE (Members of Treat Her 
Right & Blood Oranges), LAURIE SARGENT, 
JAZZ POPES Featuring David Champagne of 
Treat Her Right & Other local faves 
SUPPORT THE RECYCLING INITIATIVE CAMPAIGN MANDATING 
SUPPLIERS OF PACKAGED GOODS TO USE RECYCLED MATERIALS. 


LET'S QUALIFY THE PROPOSAL FOR THE NOVEMBER 1990 BALLOT, 
CALL (617) 202-4824 FOR MORE INFO. 


Day T-shirts feature the above three-color 
white T-shirt and are available in adult sizes: S, M, L, 


incoln, 
Credit Card orders (M/C & VISA) accepted Monday - Friday, 9:00 A.M. — 5:00 P.M. 
(617) 259-9500, ext. 7521 
Earth Day T-shirts are also available at 
the Audubon Gift Shop at Drumlin Farm in Lincoln, MA. 


v3 Massachusetts Audubon Society 


to make a profit without 
poisoning people, and they need 
to be pressured to do that. They 
don’t seem to have learned it on 
their own. 

Brian Rosborough, president of 
Earthwatch, a national 
organization that sponsors 
environmental research around 
the world. 

The challenge of the nineties 
will be to make decisions that 
have an impact on more than our 
own lives, decisions that will 
ensure the welfare of our 
successors for generations to 
come. Even though everything 
you do doesn’t seem to add up to 
anything, if everybody carries 
their ten building blocks and you 
have thousands of people 
carrying them, then you can build 
a cathedral that may take 200 
years to finish. People must all 
work on it even though no one 
will see it finished in their own 
lifetime. 0 
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Celebrate Earth Day 1990 with the Massachusetts Audubon Society and thousands of our 


Show for the environment b i commemora- 
tive T-shirts. Proceeds from the sale of the T-shirts wil benefit Mascachuset's Audubon’ 


ign on a U.S. made, 100% cotton, “hefty” 
for $10.00 each plus $1.25 for postage 


(J I wish to order__shirts @ $10.00 each.S M L XL 
Please add $1.25 to your order for postage. 


() I wish to join Massachusetts Audubon and receive 9 issues of SANCTUARY Magazine and 
enjoy free admission to all 17 Society Wildlife Sanctuaries. 
My check for $35 is enclosed; please send my “FREE” Earth Day T-shirt and membership to: 
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The 20th anniversary of Earth Day will 
be celebrated on April 22, but the 
process of raising public awareness of 
environmental issues which has been 
set in motion is ongoing; a busy 
itinerary of statewide activities has 
been planned for the days preceding 
Earth Day, as well as the months that 
follow. These listings include all the 
information available at press time on 
events scheduled to take place in 
Massachusetts from April 20 to June 14. 
Unless otherwise specified, all activities 
are free and open to the public. 


ONGOING ACTIVITIES 


Boston, JFK Federal Building Lobby. 
EPA Earth Day 1990 lobby exhibit. 
Through May 6. Open during business 
hours. Call Cynthia Green, 565-3244, 
for more details. 

Lincoln, Massachusetts headquarters 
of the Audubon Society, in the Hathe- 
way Environmental Resource Library. 
Earth Stories: A Pre-school Story Hour. 
Each Tuesday in April. Call for times, 
259-9500. 

Lincoin, Drumlin Fatm Education 
Center and Wildlife Sanctuary. Energy 
and endangered species displays, 
hands-on activities, demonstrations, 
and films. Takes place during the last 
week of April. Call the Audubon 
Society, 259-9807, for times. 


APRIL 20 


Boston. Bike tour of urban water- 
ways. 1-4 p.m. Call the Boston Parks 
and Recreation department, 725-4505 
for details. 

Boston, Boston Common. Children’s 
art festival. 1-4 p.m. Call the Boston 
Parks and Recreation department, 
725-4505 for details. 

Boston, New England Life Hall. 
“Only One Earth” lecture and slide 
show presentation with speaker, 
astronaut Rusty Schweickart. 8 p.m. For 
more information, call Miki Boni, 
924-3276 

Hampden, Laughing Brook Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Animal Courtship, family 
program. Members, $3, non-members, 
$5. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Contact the Audubon 
Society, (413) 566-8034. 

Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Night of 
the Amphibians. Pre-registration is 
necessary. Members, $3, non-members, 
$5. Call the Audubon Society, (413) 
637-0320, for times. 

Marshfield, South Shore Regional 
Center. Artful recycling for ages 7 and 
up. 9-11:30 a.m. Contact the Audubon 


Society, 837-9400, 

Topsfield, Ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Night Before Earth Day 
Stargazing. Co-sponsored by North 
Shore Amateitir Astronomers. Mem- 
bers, $3, non-members, $5. 8 p.m. 
Contact the Audubon Society, 
508-887-9264. 

Worcester, Worcester State College. 
Afternoon concert with various artists. 
Call Jamie Funt, (508) 757-2608, for 
more information. 

Worcester, Worcester State College. 
Environmental bazaar. Call Jamie Funt, 
(508) 757-2608, for more information. 


APRIL 21 


Andover, Old Town Hall, Main Street. 
Environmental Focus: displays exhibits, 
hands-on activities, speakers from vari- 
ous, environmental groups, musicians 
and street theater. 10-4 p.m. 
Attleboro, Seven Arrows Herb Farm. 
Ecology Fair, speakers, entertainment, 
information booths. 10-4 p.m. Call Jay 
Cruthers, (508) 384-7151, for more 
details. 

Cambridge, Harvard University. 
Earth Day celebration. Call Henrick 
Jones, 493-8664, for times. 

Barre. Townwide cleanup. Call Gen- 
evieve Fraser, 355-2190, for time. 
Belmont. Transfer Station: Recycle 
Day, 8 a.m.-noon. Tree Walk around 
Clay Pit Pond, 11 a.m. Main Library: 
“Rain Forest Wildlife Destruction” talk 
with slides, 2 p.m. Bird Walk at Little 
Pond, 4 p.m. Contact Carolyn Bishop, 
484-0802, for more information. 
Belmont. “Kiwanis Adopt a Play- 
ground” cleanup project. All day. Call 
Sara Tracy, 484-0600, for locations. 
Boston, University of Massachusetts 
at Boston campus. Earth Day Festival, 
including educational events, dem- 
onstrations, booths, food, and music. 
Park Rangers equestrian demonstration 
throughout the day. 10-4 p.m. Call 
287-5570 for more information. 
Boston, University of Massachusetts 
at Boston campus. Massachusetts 
Audubon Society booth at UMass/ 
Boston Earth Day Festival. Exhibits, 
speakers, and children’s activities. All 
day. Call the Audubon Society, 
367-1026, for details. 

Boston, Emerald Necklace Walking 
Tour. Boston Park Rangers lead a 9-mile 
tour of Boston’s urban parklands. Re- 
servations are recommended; bring a 
picnic lunch. Call 522-2639 for more 
information. 

Concord and Lincoln. Walden 
EARTHCARE Congress. Call Margaret 
Goud, (508) 369-4252, for times and 


locations. 

Duxbury, First Parish Church. Unit- 
arian Universalist Annual conference; 
John Bramon, speaker. 10-11:30 a.m. 
Call Charlotte Harmon, (508) 888-0026, 
or Robin Walsh, (508) 585-4855, for 
more details. 

Foxboro, the Lane Property. “Con- 
servation Land: A Success Story.” Tour 
the Lane Property, an historic farm 
acquired by the Town of Foxboro. 1:30 
p.m. Contact. Faye Rapoport of the 
Audubon Society, 259-9500, ext. 7510, 
for more information. 

Hampden, Laughing Brook Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Household chemistry for 
grades 3-6. Members, $5, non-members, 
$6. 10-noon. Call the Audubon Society, 
(413) 566-8034, for more information. 
Haverhill, Radzukina’s Bookstore, 714 
North Broadway. “Women In Honor of 
Our Earth Mother, “a women’s musical 
celebration. Performances, 4 and 7 p.m., 
open house 4-7 p.m. Contact Alice, 
(508) 521-1333, for details. 

Holden. “Keep Holden Green and 
Clean” town cleanup. 9-noon. Call 
Nancy Hilton, (508) 829-3566, or Chuck 
Jordan, (508) 829-3664, for locations and 
other information. 

Hubbardston, 123 Barry Road. Tree 
planting, family picnic, and street 
cleanup. 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Contact Paula 
Murphy, (508) 928-5209, for more infor- 
mation. 

Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Vernal 
pool certification. Pre-registration is 
necessary. Members, $5, non-members, 
$8. 9 a.m.-noon. Call the Audubon 
Society, (413) 637-0320, for more de- 
tails. 

Lincoln. Drumlin Farm Education 
Center and Wildlife Sanctuary. “Our 
Food and the Environment — A 
Celebration of Sustainable 
Agriculture.” 9 a.m.- 5 p.m. Call the 
Audubon Society, 259-9807, for fee 
information. 

Marshfield, South Shore Regional 
Center. Papermaking and bookbinding 
workshop for ages 10 and up. Members 
$10, non-members, $20. 9 a.m. Call the 
Audubon Society, 837-9400, for more 
details. 

Medford, Tufts University, on lawn 
next to Wessell Library. Earth Night 
Festival: a Benefit for Earth Island 
Institute with David Brower. 6 p.m. Call 
381-3486. 

Norfolk, Stony Brook Nature Center 
and Wildlife Sanctuary. Conservation 
Land: A Success Story. 1:30 p.m. Call 
the Audubon Society, (508) 528-3140. 
Northfield, Northfield Mountain 
Recreation and Environmental Center, 
Route 63, 2 miles north of Route 2. 
Entertainment, displays, activities, and 


food from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Schedule: 
Environmental music and song, 10 a.m.; 
Animal Puppet Show, 11:30 a.m.; Live 
Birds of Prey demonstration, 1 p.m.; 
Elfin Puppet Theater, 2:30 p.m.; Music 
by Lorre Wyatt, 4 p.m. Kim Noyes, (413) 
659-3714, for more information. 
Rochester, Rochester Town Hall. 
Town cleanup. Coffee and doughnuts 
to be served. 9:30 a.m. Contact Polly 
Church, (508) 763-2801, for more infor- 
mation. 

South Natick, Broadmoor Wildlife 
Sanctuary. “Songs to Celebrate the 
Earth.” Call the Audubon Society, 
235-3929, or (508) 655-2296, for time. 
Topsfield, Ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Earth Day Open House, 
hands-on exhibits from Essex County 
conservation groups. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Call the Audubon Society, (508) 
887-9264, for more information. 
Uxbridge, Voss Farm (also at loca- 
tions in Rhode Island, including 
Cumberland, Lincoln, North 
Smithfield, Woonsocket, Pawtucket, 
and Central Falls). “Operation ZAP”: 
Blackstone River Cleanup. Bring rakes, 
shovels, and plastic bags. 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Contact Shirley Mikelk, (508) 885-2595, 
Peggy Jorritsma, (508) 885-4275, or Save 
the Bay, (401) 272-3540. 

Wakefield, American Civic Center, 
467 Main Street. Wakefield Earth Day 
Fair. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. Contact Nancy 
Hoop, 246-0108, for more details. 
West Yarmouth, Mattacheese 
Middle School. Concert with Cheryl 
Wheeler and George Gritzbach. 8 p.m. 
Contact Peter Horne, (508) 548-9573, for 
more information. 

Worcester, College of the Holy 
Cross. Trash pick-up and day hike. Call 
Chris Keyes, (508) 756-4367, for time. 
Worcester. Cleanup of God's Acre 
off Mill Street. Cleanups also planned 
for Broadmeadow Brook, Coes Pond, 
Webster Square, and Tatnuck Square. 
Call Chris Phillips, (508) 831-7328, for 
times. 3 
Worcester. Worcester Parks cleanup. 
9 a.m.-noon. Contact Lisa Piehler- 
Jones, (508) 799-1290, for more infor- 
mation. 


APRIL 22 


Barre. Interdenominational sunrise 
service, nature walks and lectures, and 
environmental politics workshop with 
Representative Stephen Brewer. Call 
Genevieve Fraser, (508) 355-2190, for 
details. 

Belmont, Belmont Habitat. Family 
Field Sketching Walk, 2 p.m., grounds 
and buildings open to the public for 


self-guided tours, 2-4 p.m., “Drawing 
from Native American Stories” with 
storyteller Jennifer Smith, 3 p.m. For 
families with children 6 and up. Bring 
paper and colored pencils or crayons. 
Contact Carolyn Bishop, 484-0802, for 
details. 

Boston, Franklin Park Zoo and Frank- 
lin Park. New England regional events: 
urban open space, African tropical rain 
forest, clean-up, and booths. Starts at 9 
a.m. Contact Jack Powers, 542-6333, for 
details. 

Boston, Kenmore Square. Earth Day 
Student March along the “Pollution 
Freedom Trail” to Earth Day concert 
and rally at the Hatch Shell on the 
Charles River Esplanade. 11 a.m. 
Marchers are encouraged to wear green 
and use creative transportation 
(skateboards, pogo sticks, roller skates, 
bicycles, etc.) 

Boston, JFK Federal Building. Federal 
Employees, Family and Friends Walk- 
athon from the JFK Building to the 
Esplanade for Earth Day Rally. 12:30 
p.m. Contact Cynthia Greene, 565-3244, 
for more information. 

Boston area. Boston Bikin’ Blizzard: 
Bike trips to the Esplanade from seven 
greater Boston locations, leaving at 
various times, organized by a con- 
sortium of cycle groups. Contact Simon 
McNabb, 542-6333, for more infor- 
mation. 

Boston, Charles River Esplanade, 
Hatch Shell. New England regional 
event. Concert and rally, featuring the 
Del Fuegos, Arlo Guthrie, Tom Rush, 
Phoebe Snow, Livingston Taylor, and 
Treat Her Right. Also, information 


‘ booths, and food. 1:30-6 p.m. Call 


542-6333 for details. 

Boston, Storrow Drive between the 
Fiedler Footbridge and Massachusetts 
Avenue. Sidewalk Sam leads the crea-* 
tion of the world’s longest environmen- 
tal mural using biodegradable, non- 
toxic chalk. 1:30-6 p.m. 

Cambridge, Weeks Footbridge over 
the Charles River. Benefit walk for 
various environmental groups to the 
Esplanade. 10 a.m. Contact Joanne Carr, 
596-2453, for more details. 
Cambridge, Riverbend Park. Booths, 
entertainment, games, speeches, eco 
fair, parade to Esplanade. 10:30 
a.m.-1:30 p.m. Contact Marianne 
Donelley, 492-2243, for details. 

Fall River, Heritage State Park. 
Booths open at 1 p.m., worship service 
and celebration rally sponsored by Fall 
River Service of Churches at 3 p.m. 
Contact Reverend Lance Almeida, (508) 
675-5780, for information. 
Framingham, MBTA commuter rail 
station. “Earth Train” ride to Boston, 
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with stops at West Natick, Natick, 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley Hills, 
Wellesley Farms, Auburndale, West 
Newton, Newtonville, Back Bay, and 
South Stations. $5.50 (less at stations 
closer to Boston). Departs from Fram- 
ingham at 1 p.m., returns from South 


Station at 7 p.m. For further information 
on schedules, fares, and parking, call 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society's 
Broadmoor Wildlife Sanctuary at (508) 
655-2296. 

Franklin County. Fundraiser Walk- 
athon. Call Gwen Hallsmith, (413) 


774-3167, for times and locations. © 
Greenfield, Greenfield High School. 
Earthfest. Call Gwen Hallsmith, (413) 
774-3167, for time. 

Hampden, Laughing Brook Wildlife 
Sanctuary. “Home SAFE Home”; on 
exhibit during last two weeks of April. 





2 p.m. Call the Audubon Society, (413) 
566-8034, for details. 

Holden, Holden Gale Free Library. 
Earth Day Festival, displays, hands-on 
activities for all ages, music, and tree 
planting. 1-4 p.m. Contact Janet Baker, 
(508) 829-4988, or Stacy Barr, (508) 





829-4387, for more information. 
Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Earth 
Day Walk. Members, $3, non-members, 
$5. 1-3 p.m. Call the Audubon Society, 
(413) 637-0320, for details. 

Lincoin, Drumlin Farm Education 
Center and Wildlife Sanctuary. Sunrise 














ne’ 
Fruit Juices and Drinks 


Veryfine Products, Inc., is proud and privileged to be a sponsor of Earth Day. 
This year, the company celebrates its 125th anniversary and has reached 
many milestones along the way as we’ve grown from a small, regional com- 
pany to the leading seller of single serve fruit juices and drinks in conve- 
nience stores in the nation. 


Throughout our history, it has been our firm conviction that all manufactur- 
ers have a responsibility as corporate citizens to protect the environment. 
Veryfine, in particular, has a deep and abiding respect for the environment 
for it is from the earth that all of our products come. We know that to contin- 
ue to be successful at what we do, we must cherish and protect a clean, safe 
and well-nourished earth. 


The entire company, from the president on down, is committed to this. 
Veryfine has made it a priority to invest in the process of protecting the envi- 
ronment and conserving resources. The environmental programs we’ve 


implemented range from highly sophisticated technological advancements to . 


simply a corporate state of mind. 


When Veryfine installed a wastewater treatment facility, before the Clean 
Water Act was even passed, it was the first privately owned anti-pollution 
facility in New England and the first anywhere in the juice industry. Today, 
Veryfine’s manufacturing facility produces 100,000 cases of juice product per 
day. To that end approximately 12,171 tons of solid waste are generated per 
year, yet through an efficient waste management program, more than 98 per- 
cent of solid waste is recycled and put to use. 


The bulk of Veryfine’s waste product is organic waste, such as apple pomace, 
filter cake and waste water solids. Veryfine een the pomace to farms 
throughout New England to be used for animal feed and the remaining 
agar go to compost where they became components for loam and potting 
soil. 


Our packaging decisions and our industrial recycling policies are a reflection 
of our environmental commitment. Veryfine’s packaging is made of 100 per- 
cent recyclable materials: glass, aluminum, paper, and foam. The foam labels 








Financial Services 





John Hancock Financial Services is proud to sponsor Earth Day. The nation’s 
ninth largest life insurer with 20 subsidiaries providing a broad range of 
financial services, Hancock has been a committed corporate citizen in Boston 
since its founding in 1862. 


In its Boston home office complex, Hancock has developed several ecological- 
ly-minded measures such as a paper recycling program, water conservation 
audits, and reduced use of electricity during times of peak demand. 


A timely emphasis is now placed on the environment by investors seeking a 
socially responsible portfolio. For example, in the John Hancock family of 
mutual funds is the new Freedom Environmental Fund. The Company 
helped develop the Energy Investors Fund Limited Partnership for institu- 
tional clients, financing such things as trash-to-energy plants and small- 
stream water power. Hancock pioneered a soil conservation policy for agri- 
cultural properties managed for investment clients, and is. promoting sound 
timber management practices for its thousands of acres under management. 


New England Earth Day Sponsors 





on Veryfine’s glass bottles are not manufactured with chlorofluorocarbons, 
which when released into the atmosphere are said to destroy the earth’s 
ozone layer. 


Virtually every incoming article used in our plant is recyclable. If not, we 
either seek new suppliers or require non-recyclable product suppliers to alter 
their product. The “seg begins with the separation of materials into paper 
and mixed recyclables. Each isolated group of materials is then processed 
according to its specific use. Paper is shredded, cans are crushed, and glass is 
placed in large dumpsters, ready for delivery to companies which recycle 
them. The plastic strapping that wraps around our igbouind glass and can 
pallets are used for the production of man-made clothing fabrics. 


Veryfine also recycles the energy within its processing plants. For example, 
the hot air generated during production is run shroigh heat exchanges so 
that incoming cold air is warmed and used for heating the building during 
the winter months. Hot water from our bottle coolers is used to preheat our 
juices and fruit drinks prior to pasteurization. 


In 1986, the Associated Industries of Massachusetts recognized Veryfine with 
its Ecologue award for “commitment and success in solid waste manage- 
ment, water pollution control and plant beautification.” This award was the 
culmination of extensive efforts and long-range programs implemented b 
Veryfine’s management, whose corporate philosophy is directed toward soci- 
ety’s increasing concern with environmental issues, including dwindling 
land-fill space and the threat of water contamination by hazardous waste. 
Veryfine continues to invest heavily in its environmental programs. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau said, “The fruits of the earth belong to us all, and the 
earth itself to nobody.” Nothing is more true. We believe it is not an option as 
to whether a company is environmentally responsible. It is an obligation, and 
one that Veryfine meets enthusiastically. Most businesses worry only about 
the quality of what goes out the front door. Responsible businesses, such as 
Veryfine, are equally concerned about the quality of what goes out the back 
door. Veryfine hopes that the programs it has implemented over the past sev- 
eral years will be used as a model for industrial corporations throughout the 
country. 


Based in Westford and Littleton, Massachusetts, Veryfine Products, Inc., man- 
ufactures 100 percent fruit juices, and drinks, in more than 20 flavors. 
Veryfine products are sold in convenience stores, grocery stores, and vending 
machines nationwide. 


John Hancock also exhibits a deep concern for the community. Its $1-million 
Hancock Endowment for Academics, Recreation and Teaching (HEART) 
funds innovative academic programs and revives intramural sports in 
Boston’s middle- school system. 


Hancock has contributed $555,000 to AIDS education programs via direct 
contributions to Boston health and human service groups and sponsorship of 
various fufd-raisers, including the award-winning AIDS film “Mother, 
Mother,” and the AIDS Action Committee’s annual pledge-walk “From All 
Walks of Life.” , 


Under its 16-year-old partnership with Boston English High School, Hancock 
employees serve as tutors and mentors. Hancock also participates in the Pri- 
vate Industry Council (PIC), a business-led nonprofit organization that helps 
Boston residents develop marketable skills and obtain jobs. 


For the past thirteen years, Hancock has sponsored the Special Olympics for 
special needs students in Boston. And with the Boston Can Share Food drive 
for the homeless and hungry each fall, Hancock employees respond by 
donating one ton of canned and non-perishable food each year. 


In December 1989, Hancock accelerated the supply of affordable housing in 
Boston by announcing an agreement to purchase $35 million of the city’s 
linkage contract payments for affordable housing over the next five years. 
The oe is expected to leverage as much as $120 million in additional invest- 
ment for the creation of more than 1,000 low and moderate-income housing 
units in several Boston neighborhoods. 





THE BOSTON @@ 


Phoenix 


More than your everyday newspaper. 





ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


The Boston Phoenix, Boston’s largest weekly newspaper, for almost 25 years 
has been a major source of information about the issues such as the ones 
focused on by Earth Day. It is not surprising then that the Phoenix has been 
designated as the official newspaper sponsor for Earth Day and the celebra- 
tion at the Esplanade this coming Sunday. In addition, the newspaper is 
proud to have produced the editorial coverage you see throughout this 
week’s edition. It is in the long-standing Phoenix tradition to mix such ser- 


vice and substance equally and the paper intends to continue coverage of 
Earth Day issues throughout this year, and beyond. 


The Phoenix has also, for the last month, been publishing detailed listings of 
major Earth Day activities.and has participated in a variety of community 
fund raising events with WFNX 101.7 FM (Boston Phoenix Radio), the official 
radio sponsor for Earth Day. During the past month WFNX has produced 
and broadcast many news and informational segments so its listeners could 
better understand and be more involved with the concerns of the Earth Da 
movement. In addition to broadcasting extensive listings of various Eart 
Day activities, the WFNX van and broadcast team have been canvassing the 
Boston area during the last month to drum up support for Earth Day. 


All this weekend you will find the ‘FNX van and personalities at the 
Esplanade broadcasting live and proudly helping to spread the word about 
Earth Day. 





[ime 
lo fare 
WBZ-TV 4 


WBZ-TV 4 is the official television sponsor for the 20th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Earth Day and has been providing extensive Earth Day information 





on the air throughout the period leading up to the April 22nd event on the 
Esplanade. Channel 4 has been a strong supporter of community events such 
as this all during the more than 40 years the station has been on the air. 
WBZ-TV and many of its news team members will be present at the 
Esplanade on Sunday April 22nd and will be televising portions of the festiv- 
ities throughout the day and in a special telecast schaaeibe for that night. 





<~. 
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Walk, 6 a.m., buses to Alewife Red Line 
station for Boston event, 11 a.m., “Our 
Food and the Environment: A Celebra- 
tion of Sustainable Agriculture,” 4 p.m. 
Call the Audubon Society, 259-9807, for 
more details. 

Medford, Tufts University Boat Club. 
Mystic Lakes Cleanup. 10:30 a.m.-1:30 
p-m. Contact John Reinhardt, Mystic 
River Watershed Society, at 491-7332 
for more information. 

Rochester, Rochester Women’s 
Club. Earth Awareness Expo. 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. Call Polly Church, (508) 763-2801, 
for information. 

Somerville. Walk from Somerville to 
the Esplanade. Call Ethan Mascoop, 
625-6600, ext. 4300 for information. 
South Natick, Broadmoor Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Sunrise Walk, 5:30 a.m., 
Early-bird Walk, 7:30 a.m., Sunset 
Walk, 6 p.m. All free with sanctuary. 
admission. Call the Audubon Society, 
235-3929, or (508) 655-2296, for details. 
South Wellfleet, Wellfleet Bay 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Sunrise Walk to 
Greet Earth Day. 5:30 a.m. Call the 
Audubon Society, (508) 349-2615. 
Topsfield, Ipswich River Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Sunrise nature walk. Call 
the Audubon Society, (508) 887-9264, 
for time. 

Worcester, Coes Reservoir, 4 Colum- 
bus Street. Fishing derby sponsored by 
the Parks Department. 8 a.m.-noon. 
Contact Lisa Phiehler-Jones, (508) 
799-1290, for more information. 
Worcester, Worcester’s Institute 
Park, Salisbury and Park Streets. Earth 
Day 1990/8th Annual Arbor Day Festi- 
val. Three thousand free tree seedlings 
will be distributed; booths, door prizes, 
demonstrations, speakers, nature 
walks, environmental scavenger hunt, 
and multi-cultural music. 12:30 p.m.- 5 
p.m. Call the Regional Environmental 
Council, (508) 754-3374, for infor- 
mation. 


APRIL 23 


Boston, State House. A day of lobby- 
ing for the environment. Contact Faye 
Rapoport of the Audubon Society, 
259-9500, ext. 7510, for details. 

Boston, State House. Lobby for Earth 
Day: gathering of environmental 
groups and individuals; information, 
lobbying, speeches, and food. Call 
Catherine Powers 367-1026, for details. 


ONES 


ROGER 


APRIL 24 


Norfolk, Stony Brook Nature Center. 
Energy Saving Workshop with Nancy 
Schalch, Massachusetts Audubon 
Society energy specialist. MAS mem- 
bers, $2, non-members, $3. 7:30 p.m. 
Contact Faye Rapoport of the Audubon 
Society, 259-9500, ext. 7510, for more 
information. 

Wenham, Endicott Regional Center. 
Aquatic Wild Teacher Workshop. 9 a.m. 
Call the Audubon Society for fee 
information. 


APRIL 25 


Belmont, Belmont High School. High 
school Earth Day activities. Call 


~ 484-4700 for times. 


APRIL 26 


Massachusetts headquarters 
of the Audubon Society, at the Hathe- 
way Environmental Resource Li- 
brary. Program: “What Can We Do 
About Endangered Species?” Noon. 
Call the Audubon Society, 259-9500, for 
details. 


LD an 


eK 


South Natick, Broadmoor Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Programs: “Reptiles and 
Amphibians,” members, $3, non-mem- 
bers, $4; “Global Warming and You” 
(call for fee information). 7:30 p.m. 
Contact the Audubon Society, 
235-3929, or (508) 655-2296, for more 
information. 

South Wellfleet, Wellfleet Bay 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Earth Day Lecture: 
Recycling. Members, $2, non-members, 
$3. 7:30 p.m. Call the Audubon Society, 
(508) 349-2615, for details. 


APRIL 27 


Belmont. Ceremonial tree planting. 
Call Carolyn Bishop, 484-0802, for time 
and location. 

Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Wood- 
cock watch. Pre-registration is 
necessary. Members, $3, non-members, 
$5. 7-9 p.m. Call the Audubon Society, 
(413) 637-0320, for details. 


APRIL 28 


Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Pro- 
gram: “Mapping Vernal Pools.” Pre- 
registration is necessary. Members, $5, 
non-members, $6. 9 a.m.-noon, Call the 


BE ENVIRONMENTALLY CORRECT 


THE RECHARGEABLE MILLENIUM 
Battery System will reduce hazardous 
waste caused by 
disposable Alkaline Batteries 


Ideal for 
Walkmans, 
Boomboxes, 
etc.! 


®33% More run time 
than other rechargeable 


batteries 


© Lifetime replacement 


warranty 


¢ 3 hr. recharge with 


Rapid Charger™ 


2 0% OFF your first purchase 


when you bring in your old alkaline batteries 


20 Times 
safer with 
respect to 
depletion of 
the ozone 
layer 


EVENTS 


ba 
. 


BO LEN ase: 


Audubon Society, (413) 637-0320, for 
more information. 

Lenox, Berkshire Sanctuaries. Pro- 
gram: “Spring Stars.” 8-9:30 p.m. Pre- 
registration is necessary. Members, $3, 
non-members, $5. Call the Audubon 
Society, (413) 637-0320, for information. 
South Natick, Broadmoor Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Nature Center tour. 10 a.m. 
Call the Audubon Society, 235-3929, or 
(508) 655-2296, for fee information. 
Wenham, Endicott Regional Center. 
“Teaching Trash”: teacher workshop 
on recycling. 10 a.m. Call the Audubon 
Society, (508) 927-1122, for information. 


APRIL 28 and29 


Lincoin, Drumlin Farm Education 
Center and Wildlife Sanctuary. Horse 
Power-Energy Use Then and Now. Call 
for fee information. 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Call the Audubon Society, 259-9807, for 
information. 


MAY 2 


Norfolk, Stony Brook Nature Center. 
Program: “Healthy Lawns Without 
Chemicals.” Massachusetts Audubon 


"Society members, $2, non-members, $3. 


7:30 p.m. Call Faye Rapoport of the 
Audubon Society, 259-9500, ext. 7510 
for details. 


MAY 5 


South Natick, Broadmoor Wildlife 
Sanctuary. Program: “Pesticides in Our 
Food.” Call the Audubon Society 
235-3929 or (508) 655-2296, for time. 


MAY 6 


Belmont, Claypit Pond. Claypit Pond 
Greenup Cleanup by the Belmont 
Kiwanis. Morning. Call Sara Tracy, 


484-0600, for details. 


MAY 17 
Bay 


South Wellfieet, Wellfleet 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Earth Day Lecture: 
Wetlands. Members, $2, non-members, 
$3. 7:30 p.m. Call the Audubon Society, 
(508) 349-2615, for details. 


MAY 19 


Walpole. Earth Day Fair. Call Robin 
Chapell or Linda Shea at (508) 668-5400, 
ext. 321, for details. 


MAY 31 


South Wellfleet, Wellfleet Bay 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Earth Day Lecture: 
Development. Members, $2, non-mem- 
bers, $3. 7:30 p.m. Call the Audubon 
Society, (508) 349-2615, for information. 


JUNE 2 


Wayland. Town-wide cleanup follow- 
ed by the Great Sudbury River Canoe 
Race. Call Blair Van Brunt, (508) 
358-5631, for times and locations. 


JUNE 14 


Wellfleet, Wellfleet Bay 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Earth Day Lecture: 
Saving Coastlines. Members, $2, non- 
members, $3. 7:30 p.m. Call the 
Audubon Society, (508) 349-2615, for 
information. 


1-900-96-EARTH'’ 
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FOR UP -TO-THE -MINUTE DETAILS ON EARTH DAY 
AND ACTIVITIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX AND WENX 101.7 ARE PROUD TO 


BE THE OFFICIAL SPONSORS OF EARTH DAY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


e FREE 


Refill 


w/ Dust Gun Purchase 


$1.50 OFF 


Adjustable 
Dust Gun 22 


120z.Can 


Photographic & audio/visual needs 


Campus Camera & Electronics 


Your Environmental Connection 
B.U. Bookstore Mall - Kenmore Sq. 


Open 7 days 
Sale ends April 30, 1990 


° 236-7474 


ONLY $199. 
Plus $6 shipping 
& handling 
(NYS residents add 7%). 


expiration date. Please inciude 


How Healthy Is Your Home? 


Learn what your family is drinking and breathing with our comprehensive 


Home Environment Test Kit 


Water test for 73 contaminants - One alpha track radon detector 


monitors « One carbon monoxide monitor 


Two formaldehyde ose 
EPA 32-page guide to indoor air quality 
Home Diagnostics Inc. 


He! 


Credit Card Orders 
1-800-688-1212 


intormation & 
NY Residents: 

212-490-7977 
M-F 10-6 E.S.T. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10169 


Write tor a free catalog. 


To order, please forward your check, M.O., or M.C./VISA account number and card 
number with your mailing address. 








ENVIRONMENTAL 


SHOPPING! 


100’s of organic & ecologically sound products 


in a full-line grocery store 


BOSTON FOOD CO-OP 


449 Cambridge St., Allston 787-1416 


Open 7 days a week 
for shopping & recycling 


RECYCLED 
PAPER 
COMPANY, we 


Recycled Papers 
For Your Business 


* Wide fog of papers in stock 
* Reliable, Timely Delivery 
* Certified Recycled Fiber Content 


High-Quality Papers for: 
Stationery/envelopes 
Copiers/laser printers 
Newsletters 





|.1. RODALE’S VISION: 


WHAT THE RODALE INSTITUTE IS ALL ABOUT 


In 1942, J.I. Rodale (1898- 
1971) had a visio. He saw a 
cleaner, more natural world 
ahead. A place where farms 
were organic. Where poison- 
ous pesticides and harmful 
fertilizers were not used. And 
where anyone could easily buy 
organic food at low cost. 

There were no polluted 
streams or foul air in J.L’s vi- 
sion; he would teach people 
how to avoid creating toxic wastes. The fields 
of America were lush and green in his mind's 
eye; erosion would be controlled by careful 
organic farming. 

Of course, many people can have hopeful 
visions. But J.I. didn’t just dream. He set out 
to help Americans make his goals into wide- 
spread reality. 

His first step was to publish Organic Gar- 
dening®. After launching that magazine in 
1942, he began writing and_ publishing 
books showing how people's health could be 
improved by a healthier land. And in 1950, 
he launched Prevention® magazine, which 
gave him a way to share his vision with mil- 
lions more health-minded people. 

Today, more than 20 million Americans 
know and benefit from the fruits of J.I. 
Rodale’s vision. But very few are aware of 
possibly the most important step he took 
during his lifetime. 

That was to start what is now the Rodale 
Institute, in 1947. Originally, he called it the 
Soil and Health Foundation. The purpose 
was to provide a non-profit way to provide 
money for research by top scientists of the 
day. He asked his readers to contribute. And 











with that money he began to 
build a base of solid fact from 
which his vision could grow 

For many years, the Soil 
and Health Foundation was 
small. But it helped. many 
young scientists who now 
lead and teach others. Today, 
renamed the Rodale Institute, 
the foundation J.[. started has 
grown into research stations 
and demonstration areas all 
over the world. 

If you envision your life as part of a better, 
cleaner, more natural world, chances are you 
are already using some of the ideas and 
methods that have been perfected at the 
Rodale Institute. 

Millions more people, though, have yet 
to make those personal discoveries; that is 
why the Rodale Institute must still do more. 
New laboratories and research plots are 
needed. Not only here in the United States, 
but in other countries as well. Because we 
live in a time when J.L’s vision must be real- 
ized globally if catastrophe is to be avoided. 

A big job? Yes. But the rewards are big, 
too: For the world’s land. Water. Air. And 
above all, for its health. The rewards can be 
crucially important for you and your family 
as well. 

Good reasons, we thought, why vou’d 
like to know more about us. 


Jeans nde Robert Rodale 


for the Rodale Institute 


For more information write to: 
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Brochures 


\ RODALE INSTITUTE 
185 Corey Road - 222 MAIN STREET @ EMMAUS. PA I8OOS 
Boston, MA 02146 215) OG7-5I7I 
(617) 277-9901 
FAX (617) 738-4877 











Join Us 
At The Hatch!! 


WEFEN<X invites you to join us on The Esplanade 
by The MDC Memorial Hatch Shell all weekend 
to celebrate Earth Day 1990. We'll be broadcast- 
ing live Friday, Saturday and Sunday.. Look for 
the ‘FNX crew by the Arthur Feidler Statue just 
left of The Hatch. “Music For The Earth” starts 
at 1:30PM, so, arrive early for great entertain- 
ment, information and more. 







If you like to 
TALK about the 
environment 




















..- DO SOMETHING! 







For up-to-the-minute information on Earth Day 
events and activities for all of New England, 
call the official Earth Day Event Line: 


1-900-96-EARTH. 


99¢ per minute. 
A portion of each call will be donated to Earth Day. 











WFNX FM and The Boston Phoenix are proud 
to be official sponsors of the 20th Anniversary 
Celebration of Earth Day. 











Door Canvas (Full time) 
Call Ingrid at 9830606 


Phone Canvas (Part time) 
Call Barry at 983 ©0808 
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STAR MARKET HAS 
MANY BENEFICIAL 
RECYCLING PROGRAMS 


If we reuse plastic and paper bags and recycle items that can be 
recycled, we can improve the quality of life in our communities. 

















> e PLASTIC GROCERY BAG RECYCLING 


Each time you visit Star Market simply deposit | 
ee your unwanted plastic bags into the bright blue 
, container located at the front of the store. Pit | 
RECYCLE j We will forward all bags collected to a 


YOUR PLASTIC recycling center where they will be sorted, 
GROCERY BAGS 


and, under very high temperature and pressure, 
made into polyethylene pellets. The pellets w 4 
are used to make new polyethylene bags RECYCLE 
as well as other recyclable plastic products. 3 


e CORRUGATED CARDBOARD RECYCLING 


Since 1969, Star Market has been participating in a corrugated cardboard 
recycling program. Each of our stores returns all cardboard packaging to our 
warehouse where it is compacted and sent to a recycle center. Annually, 
this program diverts 28,800,000-lbs. of solid waste from landfills. 


e OFFICE PAPER RECYCLING 


In 1988, a recycling program called Feed the Paper Potomus began at Star’s 
main office in Cambridge. Office paper and computer paper is separated and 
saved for recycling. Annually 100,000-lbs. of office and computer paper is recycled. 


e RECOUP CENTER 


Each year, 8,320,000-Ibs. of unsalable (‘‘throw-away’’) product is sent to Star’s 
Recoup Center in Brockton, Mass. Approximately 50% of this product (over 4,000,000-lbs. ) 
ao is good, useable food. However, for various cosmetic reasons, it is considered unsalable. 
Star donates this product to the Boston Food Bank, a non-profit organization, 
which provides food assistance to 700 organizations assisting the needy. 


e EARTH FRIENDLY PRODUCTS 


Concerned consumers can now purchase Green Forest paper towels and 
bathroom tissue that are made from 100% recycled fibers. These are just the first two 
of what will be an extensive line of ‘‘earth friendly’’ products available at Star Market. 


- Tagether We Can Wake 44 Difference 
STAR MARKET 


See what makes us shine. 








Our 
Now Sa ty 


It’s truly an example of life as art. With frogs that sing, fish that fly, leaves that 
swim, and many, many more of the most colorful and exotic creatures of the rain 
forest. See “Secret Spaces, Darkened Places” today. And hang around for awhile. 


The Rain Forest. Now at theNew England Aquarium 
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FIELDS OF 
DREAMS 


Mark Jurkowu 
on baseball movies 


Plus 


STEVE 
VINEBERG ON 
DOPPELGANGER 
FILMS 


PETER KEOUGH 
ON THE CINEMA 
OF EASTERN 
EUROPE 


Charlie Sheen in 
Eight Men Out 
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V:npe0 Paradise" 


WITH OVER 50 LOCATIONS, 
THERE'S ONE NEAR YOU! 


PACINO 


ice teikie en iia 
he found someone 
whos either thé love 
of his life... 


or the end of it. 


MARTIN BREGMAN nace HAROLD BECKER. 
PACINO ELLENBARKIN. JOHN GOODMAN 

“SEAOP LOVE" "s TREVOR JONES ssi MICHAEL SCOTT BREGMAN "2 RICHARD PRICE 

OR) ™2MARTINBREGMAN wLOUISA.STROLLER ""BHAROLD BECKER stwaswrcnar 


©1990 Universal City Studios. Inc.All Rights Reserved < 
STEREO $3 bic Ad 


Al Pacino makes his triumphant screen 
return in this critically acclaimed erotic 
thriller, also starring Ellen Barkin and 
John Goodman. 


LOCATIONS « CALL 1 ¢ 508 ¢ 435 © 6808 * FOR THE VIDEO PARADISE NEAREST YOU! 


BRIGHTON NATICK WAKEFIELD 
DEDHAM NEWTON 1" 7-\ 1 @) i 
EVERETT WALTHAM 

GLOUCESTER WEYMOUTH 
N. ANDOVER W. MEDFORD WILMINGTON 
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Communion (1989). Aliens gave me an anal 
probe, shrieks horror-screenwriter Whitley 
Strieber, who, instead of running to the 
tabloids, writes and produces this movie. As 
Strieber, Christopher Walken gave what would 
have been a career-destroying performance if 
anyone had seen this celestial turkey. Now 
available. 

Welcome Home (1989). Kris Kristofferson 
finally makes it back from a Vietnamese POW 
camp. Trouble is, wife JoBeth Williams has 
already married someone else. Now available. 

The Prisoner Video Companion (1990). 
Prisoner lore, to accompany the video release 
of Patrick McGoohan’s Kafkaesque TV series. 
Maybe it explains what the whole thing is 
about. Now available. 

Babar the Movie (1989). The elephant 
king recounts his origins. The villains, some 
particularly fearsome rhinos not in the books, 
may be too scary for younger children. 
Animated. Now available. 

Dealers (1989). In this British version of 
Wall Street, Rebecca DeMornay and Paul 
McGann discover the thrills of high finance and 
sex, in that order. It’s glossy trash, but at least it 
lacks Oliver Stone’s hypocritical attempts to 
condemn what his movie actually glamorizes. 
Now available. 

Show Boat (1936). Hear Paul Robeson sing 
“Old Man River.” Hear Helen Morgan sing 
“Bill.” This version of the Jerome Kern-Oscar 
Hammerstein musical, with Irene Dunne, Allan 
Jones, and Hattie McDaniel rounding out the 
cast, is probably the best of its three cinema 
incarnations. Now available. 

Car 54, Where Are You? Officers Toody 
(Joe E. Ross) and Muldoon (Fred Gwynne) look 
for trouble in the Bronx in the first four vol- 
umes (two episodes each) of this fondly 
remembered early-’60s sitcom. Now available. 

A Child Is Waiting (1963). In this early 
John Cassavetes film, Burt Lancaster and Judy 
Garland treat retarded children. Cassavetes 
handles the subject with sensitivity and sympa- 
thy. With Gena Rowlands. Now available. 

Libeled Lady (1936). One of the classic 
screwball comedies. Editor Spencer Tracy 
schemes to get the dirt on wild heiress Myrna 
Loy, using his fiancée (Jean Harlow) and a for- 
mer employee (William Powell). Naturally, 
everything backfires. Now available. 

Marie Antoinette (1938). Norma Shearer 
finds the peasants revolting in this gloriously 
ostentatious MGM costume epic. With Robert 
Morley (as Louis XVI), Tyrone Power, John 
Barrymore, and Joseph Schildkraut. Now avail- 
able. 

Strange Cargo (1940). Joan Crawford, 
Clark Gable, and Peter Lorre star in this unusual 
allegory about prisoners escaping from Devil’s 
Island, with Ian Hunter as a Christ figure. Now 
available. 

Torch Song (1953). Everybody is intimidat- 
ed by Broadway musical star Joan Crawford, 





Major releases and 
the date available 
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True Love (1989). Nancy Savoca’s debut film is a funny, messy anthropo- 
logical treatise on the culture of an Italian-American neighborhood in 
the Bronx that’s examined through the rituals of preparing for a wed- 
ding. As the groom reluctant to separate from the friends of his adoles- 
cence, Ron Eldard is convincingly childish. But the real stars are the 
women, especially Annabella Sciorra’s more mature bride and her vocal 
support group of relatives and girlfriends. Available April 24. 





Queen Christina (1933). Possibly the late Greta Garbo’s best film. The 
ever-haunting Garbo plays a 17th-century Swedish monarch who abdi- 
cates for flame John Gilbert. You can see the real-life passion of Garbo 
and Gilbert burn through the screen. Directed by Rouben Mamoulian, 
it’s a memorable film right up to its famous final shot. Now available. 
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except for blind pianist Michael Wilding, who 
unlocks the lonely, vulnerable inner Joan. In 
this unintentionally laughable melodrama, 
deservedly dead clichés are raised from the 
grave — Joan even does a musical number in 
(ugh!) blackface. Director Charles Walters plays 
Joan’s klutzy dance partner in the opening 
number; is he trying to tell us something? Now 
available. 

Two-Faced Woman (1941). The movie that 
made Greta Garbo quit the business. Director 
George Cukor reunites her with Ninotchka’s 
Melvyn Douglas in this comedy of errors. 
Constance Bennett steals the picture from 
Garbo, but it’s not the best work by any of 
these pros. Now available. 

How To Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying (1967). Robert Morse re-creates 
his role from the Broadway musical comedy, 
playing a window washer who rises through 
the ranks of Rudy Vallee’s Worldwide Wicket 
Company. Frank Loesser’s songs include “I 
Believe in You” and “The Brotherhood of Man.” 
With Michele Lee. Available April 24. 

The Party (1968). Peter Sellers and director 
Blake Edwards team up for a non-Panther farce 
about an Indian actor (Sellers) stumbling 
through a Hollywood party. With Claudine 
Longet and Gavin McLeod. Available April 24. 

Dinner at Eight (1989). Cable Tv remake 
of the classic George S. Kaufman-Edna Ferber 
Broadway farce — filmed previously in 1933 
ewith George Cukor directing Marie Dressler, 
John Barrymore, Lionel Barrymore, Billie 
Burke, Wallace Beery, Jean Harlow, and Lee 
Tracy. This version stars Lauren Bacall, Charles 
Durning, Harry Hamlin, Marsha Mason, Ellen 
Greene, and John Mahoney. Available April 25. 

The Girl in a Swing (1989). Rupert Frazer 
tells moody Meg Tilly after lovemaking, “You're 





impenetrable!” So is this incomprehensible 
(why that thick German accent, Meg?) and not 
very erotic psychological thriller. Available 
April 25. 

History of Great Black Baseball 
Players (1990). From the Negro Leagues, 
through Jackie Robinson, to today. Available 
April 25. 

Hearts of Fire (1987) Bob Dylan and Fiona 
star in this seldom-seen drama about an aging 
rocker. Available April 25. 

Erik the Viking (1989). Tim Robbins is a 
Norseman who decides that there’s more to life 
than rape and pillage. Mickey Rooney and John 
Cleese co-star in this uneven fantasy by former 
Python Terry Jones. Available April 26. 

Let It Ride (1989). Richard Dreyfuss has a 
successful day playing the horses. Available 
April 20. 

Cold Feet (1989). Keith Carradine and Sally 
Kirkland star in this caper comedy about hoods 
smuggling gems out of Mexico in the stomach 
of a live horse. Featuring Tom Waits as a hit- 
man. Available April 27. 

— GS 
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LOOK WHO’S TALKING (Now available) 


SEA OF LOVE (Now available) 

BLACK RAIN (Now available) 

SHIRLEY VALENTINE (Now available) 
STAYING TOGETHER (Now available) 
JOHNNY HANDSOME (Now available) 


SECOND SIGHT (Now available) 


SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (Available April 25) 
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NEXT OF KIN (Available April 25) 
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A DRY WHITE SEASON (Available April 26) hea _ 
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BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN =—— 


Bloc busters 
Mikhalkov, Menzel, Wajda 


£@ n iron curtain,” Winston 
Churchill observed about 
the state of Europe on 
March 5, 1946, “has 
descended on the continent.” The curtain 
now seems to have lifted, marking the 
beginning of a new era in history, but the 
end of an extraordinary period in art. 

For 45 years Eastern European 
filmmakers labored under appalling 
restrictions, enduring the capricious 
repression of an often paranoid and 
ignorant state-controlled film industry. 
Still, that system’s restrictions arguably had 
some advantages over the commercial 
cinema that seems likely to replace it. 
Censorship was a clear adversary, and not 
the ambiguous, seductive, and insidious 
oppressor that the box office is for 
filmmakers in the West. This constant 
intrusion of state control into the illusion 
of film also served as a reminder that 
history and power were present even in 
the realms of make-believe, endowing the 
films of Eastern Europe with a gravity and 
urgency missing in the lighter 
entertainments of the Free World. And 
censorship also inspired ingenuity in 
thwarting it, often in the form of symbolic 
indirection that rose to the level of 
profound and subtle poetry. 

Eastern European cinema undoubtedly 
will create even greater films, whatever the 
future offers. Its legacy of war, tyranny, 
and genocide remains a fruitful source of 
inspiration, and its black-comic, surreal, 
and tragic sensibilities should persist 
despite the temptations of Western 
opulence. 

As for the films of the past, the selection 
available on video is spotty, consisting 
mostly of Academy Award winners and 
nominees. Despite these limitations, the 
offerings include some of the greatest 
works in cinema. 


* 2. & 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Shop on Main Street (1965). The 
Czech New Wave bloomed briefly and 
brilliantly in the mid ’60s until squashed by 
Soviet tanks in the Prague Spring of 1968. 
Among the first works to beguile the West 
was Jan Kadar’s Oscar-winning parable of 
tyranny, conformity, and individual 
responsibility set in a Nazi-occupied Czech 
village in the early days of World War II. 

A sad-sack carpenter, resentful of the 
new regime that has made his hated 
brother-in-law into a mini-Mussolini, can’t 
resist a plum sinecure: “Aryan Controller” 
of a Jewish widow’s button shop. Neither 
can he resist the charms of the dotty old 
woman (Ida Kaminska). Kadar indulges in 
broad comedy and a light touch of 
schmaltz in the early going, but as the 
efforts of the bumbling local fascists turn 
| from silly to sinister, the film’s tone alters 
| accordingly. The final sequence, in which 
the carpenter recognizes at last the depth 
| of the evil he has abetted, is a cathartic 
| tour de force of horror, pathos, and irony. 
| Closely Watched Trains (1966). Jiri 
Menzel takes Kadar’s theme of the 
inevitability of political involvement and 
adds to it the comic chaos of sexual 
initiation. A nerdy apprentice train 
dispatcher’s first sexual encounter proves a 
disaster, and his subsequent suicide 
attempt earns him the tutelage of the wily 
and randy assistant station master. His 
tutor introduces him to not only the 
delights of sexuality but also the duties of 
political responsibility: the morning after 
the apprentice loses his virginity, he drops 
a bomb on a passing German ammo train. 

Menzel is not above falling back on 
stereotypes for laughs, but he also has a 
knack for the surreal and absurd (a scene 
in which the assistant stationmaster 
decorates a comely telegraphist with 
official Reich stamps is a classic of cinema 
fetishism). He is also adept at abrupt 
switches from the comic to the teary, 
which partly accounts for the film’s 
winning the foreign-language Oscar in 
1968. 


HUNGARY 
Mepbisto (1981). Austrian ham Klaus 
| Maria Brandauer has a hell of a good time 
playing a hammy German actor who sells 
his soul to the Nazis to achieve immortality 
on the stage. Despite Brandauer’s scenery 
| chewing and director Istvan Szabo’s 
| penchant for the obvious, Mephisto is a 
claustrophobic portrait of the artist 
| entangled in history. Does art transcend 
politics or is it a tool of the powerful? 
Szabo’s own art is not quite transcendent, 
but he makes an eloquent argument for 
defiance in the film’s haunting final scenes. 
A gaudily handsome and melodramatically 











by Peter Keough 
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A Slave of Love: selfless idealism and idea 


a 


Closely Watched Trains: the director is adept at abrupt switches. 


Knife in the Water: erotic tension, potential violence 


engrossing softcore art film, Mephisto was 
a shoo-in for Best Foreign Language Oscar. 

The Revolt of Job (1983). Imre 
Gyongyossy’s Oscar-nominated Holocaust 
fable makes fresh the horror of its subject 
by identifying it with that primal horror of 
childhood, the disappearance of one’s 
parents. Job, a prosperous rabbi, is 
childless. He’s heard terrible tales about 
pogroms in Poland, so to ensure the 
survival of his line he adopts a gentile 
child and initiates the squawling towhead 
into his faith and tradition. Gyongyossy, 
with a few cloying lapses, maintains an 
aching balance between the child’s 
innocent point of view and Job’s ironic 
awareness of the inevitable nightmare to 
come. Beautifully shot (as are all 
Hungarian movies), the film concludes 
with a scene of extraordinary terror, grief, 
and poetry. 


POLAND 

Ashes and Diamonds (1958). The 
third film in Andrzej Wajda’s wartime 
trilogy, which also includes A Generation 
(1954) and Kanal (1956), Ashes and 
Diamonds is one of the greatest Eastern 
European movies ever made. In a 
provincial town on the day after the 
German surrender Maciek (played by the 
charismatic “James Dean of Poland,” 


Zbigniew Cybulski), a veteran of the 
nationalist underground, prepares for one 
last mission. He must assassinate a 
powerful Communist official about to 
consolidate the party’s power. Moments of 
romance and romanticism intervene, but 
in an act of sheer nihilism Maciek persists 
in his duty. 

Filled with stunning images (including a 
macabre lovers’ dialogue in a ruined 
church and three of the greatest death 
scenes ever filmed), the work is also a 
subtle allegory of the uneasy coexistence 
of Polish nationalism, Communist 
idealism, and Russian imperialism. These 
are topics Wajda would confront more 
directly in his tales of Solidarity, Man of 
Marble and Man of Iron, neither of which 
is currently available on video. 

Knife in the Water (1962). Roman 
Polanski first came to international 
attention with this taut and austere tale of 
a romantic triangle fraught with political 
implications. A plush bourgeois 
sportswriter and his moody wife pick up a 
young hitchhiker. The sportswriter invites 
the boy to spend the day on their yacht 
and there tries to humiliate him in front of 
his wife. Limited to a handful of elements 
— the boat, the hitchhiker’s knife, the 
three characters, and the conflict between 
youthful energy and middle-aged 
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complacency — Polanski and co- 
screenwriter Jerzy Skolimowski maintain 
an undertow of erotic tension and ~ 
potential violence that electrifies the 
somewhat schematic structure. 


SOVIET UNION 

Andrei Rublev (1965). One of cinema’s 
most original and challenging filmmakers, 
the late Andrei Tarkovsky baffled Soviet 
censors with his increasingly cryptic and 
hypnotic works until his self-imposed exile 
in the 1980s. An episodic account of the 
life of Russia’s great 15th-century icon 
painter, Andrei Rublev is a visionary 
meditation on the responsibility of the 
artist besieged by the temptations, 
deprivations, and horrors imposed by the 
powerful. The Soviet authorities suspected 
as much, and they have variously banned 
and butchered the film over the years. 
Tarkovsky re-creates the atrocities of 
medieval Russia with the sweep and 
surreal detailing of a Slavic Brueghel; at 
the same time he is able to convey the 
artist's development from ambitious 
wunderkind to an all-compassionate 
observer perceiving beauty even in the 
destruction of his own works. 

A Slave of Love (1982). Historical 
reality invades movie illusion with a 
vengeance during the opening credits of 
Nikita Mikhalkov’s homage to the 
endearing frivolity of the pre-Soviet 
bourgeoisie. White Russian secret police 
invade a movie theater and drag out a 
suspect, shattering his skull against a shop 
window. Meanwhile, another movie is 
being made nearby, a fluffy melodrama 
hampered by the ongoing civil war and by 
the filmmakers’ ennui. 

Adding to their problems is the fact that 
their cameraman moonlights by filming 
atrocities (such as the one the film begins 
with) as propaganda for the Reds, and that 
their flighty leading lady is falling in love 
with him. Mikhalkov overdoses a bit on 
broad comedy and lovable eccentricities, 
but his sly allegory of the mutual 
seductiveness of selfless idealism and 
idealistic selfishness, and the helplessness 
of both before the forces of history, is 
augmented by stunning imagery. 

Come and See (1986). What the young 
partisan sees in this Elem Klimov account 
of the agonies of Nazi-occupied 
Byelorussia freezes his face into a mask of 
incredulous rage and horror. It’s Andrei 
Rublev augmented by 500 years of 
technology and German efficiency, a 
seething landscape of rape, murder, and 
flames rendered with a technical expertise 
that even Oliver Stone could learn from. 
Admirably, Klimov does not leave his 
audience with a feeling of unfulfilled rage 
at the perpetrators, but in an ingenious 
montage suggests that the ritual of film art 
can in a sense reverse history, confronting 
us with the innocent roots of the greatest 
evils. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

WR: Mysteries of the Organism 
(1972). Dusan Makavejev may have put his 
finger on what would prove to be the 
downfall of world communism: not 
enough fun and sex. There’s plenty of 
both, and a lot of ideological fulminating 
besides, in this raunchy, grab-bag 
“documentary” of maverick Freudian 
psychologist Wilhelm Reich. Makavejev 
moves quickly from discussions of Reich's 
theories about the orgasm to graphic 
practice, and his documentary becomes 
equally promiscuous, including such odds 
and ends as the plaster casting of Screw 
editor Jim Buckley, segments from a Soviet 
film apotheosizing Joseph Stalin, and a 
lyrical, allegorical romance about a 
Russian figure skater decapitating his 
Yugoslavian feminist lover with a swipe of 
his razor-sharp Champions. It sounds 
confusing and scatological, but it’s really 
simple-minded good, clean fun. 

Hey, Baba Ribu (1987). A kind of 
Yugoslavian Graffiti mirroring that 
country’s ideological shift from strict 
Marxism to a laissez-faire Western-style 
economy. Four adolescent boys in 1950s 
Yugoslavia are enamored of Esther 
Williams, blue jeans, Glenn Miller, and the 
lovely coxswain of their sculling team, 
whom they nickname Esther. Intruding 
into their paradise is a ruthless party 
apparatchik who lusts after the coxswain. 
They eventually row her across the 
Adriatic, to safety in Italy. The period 
material is coy and clever, but the film’s 
“30 years later’ framing device (the four 
friends become wealthy Westerners, 
brooding in a cemetery over lost youth) 
renders it all needlessly sentimental. Q 
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O give you some idea of what to 
expect in these baseball-film 
reviews, my all-time favorite 
baseball movie is Safe at Home/ 
This little opus was an unabashed 
propaganda vehicle for Yankee sluggers 
Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris. Made in 
1962, the year after they combined for 115 
dingers, the film consisted largely of the 
two stars’ semi-articulate utterances. 

The most powerful scene featured 
Number 7 and Number 9 swinging at 
imaginary pitches while a sound effect 
approximated the crack of the bat. This was 
enough to send me and my eight-year-old 
pals into nirvana. “That's gone,” we would 
all chant rhythmically with each bogus 
crack of horsehide meeting wood. I’m sure 
many of you never had the pleasure of 
seeing Safe at Home’, but it really was 
made, and a framed poster now stands in 
Mantle’s mid-Manhattan eatery. As they say, 
you could look it up. 

Anyway, in remaining faithful to the Safe 
at Home! criteria of baseball-movie 
reviewing, I have not evaluated these films 
in the traditional sense. The overriding 
concern is visceral baseball enjoyment. Will 
baseball junkies get caught up in the action? 
Is the game portrayed realistically? (Mantle 
and Maris might have been swinging at 
fake pitches, but at least they were the 
genuine item.) And finally, does the movie 
treat the sport with the respect it deserves, 
or is baseball just a prop to be used at the 
director’s whim? 
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Eight Men Out (1988). Batting average: 
.360. This classic about the 1919 Black Sox 
scandal is a first-rate character study of 
baseball’s most infamous team. You get the 
real scumbags: tightwad owner Charles 
Comiskey, and the greedy ringleaders of 
the fix, first baseman Chick Gandil and 
shortstop Swede Risberg. You have the 
heroes: manager Kid Gleason, who knew 
his boys were tanking but refused to betray 
them in the courtroom, and third baseman 
Buck Weaver, an innocent man who paid 
for the failings of his teammates. Then there 
were the good guys gone understandably 
astray — players like Shoeless Joe Jackson 
and pitchers Lefty Williams and Ed Cicotte. 

The movie has a real feel for baseball, 
and there's a great little clubhouse scene in 
which the middle-aged Gleason tries to slug 
a smirking Gandil. It’s also of interest to 
fans who pine for a simpler era in baseball; 
Cicotte made $6000 for going 29-7 in 1919. 
The Natural (1984). Batting average: 333. 
This is a much better baseball movie than 
Field of Dreams, the other notable member 
of the fantasy-oriented, baseball-as- 
redemption genre. There is much more 
baseball in this beautifully filmed movie, 
including a dramatic scene in which a 
teenage Roy Hobbs (played by Robert 
Redford) strikes out an aging Babe Ruth- 
type character at a county fair. You also 
have to believe that the game has been 
littered with characters like “Pop,” the long- 
suffering manager, and “Red,” the good- 
hearted coach. 

Besides, the movie excels at. capturing 
one of the game’s most endearing 
idiosyncrasies — superstition. When Hobbs 
starts hitting mammoth homers, his 
teammates all begin wearing thunderbolt 
patches (imitating the design on his lucky 
bat) on their sleeves. And in one hilarious 
moment, a diminutive psycho-huckster tries 
to talk Hobbs’s team out of a slump by 
intoning that “losing is a disease, as 
contagious as syphilis.” 

On the down side, Hobbs’s teammates all 
look like geeks, and the catcher has a 
swing that would have mired him in D ball 
for his entire career. 

Bull Durbam (1988). Batting average: 
.320. A light-hearted look at life in the 
bushes (a/k/a the minor leagues), with all 
the trappings: dive bars, a tacky pre-game 
promotion in which dollar bills are dropped 
out of a helicopter, and a radio announcer 
who stays home for road games. As the 
hero, cynical catcher Crash Davis, Kevin 
Costner draws oohs and ahs from his 
Durham Bull teammates by informing them 
that “you never handle your own luggage 
in the show [the big leagues].” 

The most memorable moments include 
Costner getting so pissed at the young 
pitcher shaking off his signs that he tips the 
hitter to the next pitch, and a scene when 
Costner and his drunken teammates cavort 
on an empty field after turning on the 
sprinkler system. (This is reminiscent of 
catcher Rick Dempsey’s famous home-run 
trot around a soaked tarp during a rain 
delay several years ago.) 

The film's biggest weakness is that 
Costner doesn't look like a big brawny 
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catcher who would break the minor-league 
record for homers. 

Major League (1989). Batting average: 
.300. Granted, this story about a miracle 
season for the hapless Cleveland Indians is 
a yuk-yuk movie for adolescents with jock 
itch, but it evinces an honest love of the 
sport. If Bob Uecker can make you laugh, 
you'll get a kick out of his soused play-by- 
play man. Although the team consists of a 
far-too predictable band of misfits, the long- 
lasting climactic scene (a do-or-die game 
against the Yanks) has a few nifty baseball 
touches, including a slow-motion shot of 
tobacco juice squirting from the mouth of a 
Yankee hitter and a fearsome Goose 
Gossage-type reliever who comes out of 
the opposing bullpen. Charlie Sheen, as 
pitcher “Wild Thing” Vaughan, actually 
looks comfortable out there on the mound. 

Bang the Drum Slowly (1973). Batting 
average: .290. This tearjerker about a 
mortally ill and fatally dumb catcher 
(portrayed by a pubescent Robert De Niro, 
who like Costner is toc small to play that 
position) is not a great baseball movie. 
There is some realistic clubhouse by-play, 
and the film works well as a time capsule 
— the sideburns are long, the clothes are 
early-’70s ugly, and the star pitcher is 
holding out for $127,500. But there are too 
many needless intrusions on reality. 
Footage of real players is interspersed with 
the film so that it looks as if Tony Perez 
were batting against pitcher Michael 
Moriarty; De Niro’s New York Mammoths 
play both American and National League 
clubs in the regular season; and after 
reading Ball Four, I refuse to believe that 
real baseball players wear jammies to bed. 

Field of Dreams (1989). Batting average: 
.275. Though this magical movie featuring 
former diamond immortals who return to 
play in an Iowa cornfield is about baseball, 
baseball does not play a prominent enough 
role. There’s just too damn little actual 
pitch, catch, hit and run going on here to 
satisfy. Not only that, the filmmakers have 
Shoeless Joe Jackson (the hero of this 
virginal and pristine portrayal of the 
national pastime) batting righty when the 
.356 lifetime hitter swung from the port side 
of the plate, and throwing lefthanded 
instead of right. 

On the plus side, you've gotta like the 
players’ vetoing Ty Cobb's return to the 
field of dreams because the Georgia Peach 
was such a nasty prick when he was alive. 
And when Jackson asks the protagonist 
(Costner again) why baseball is now played 
under the lights and learns that “owners 
found more people could attend night 
games,” he responds with a disgusted 
“Shoot, owners,” that gets you right 
between the George Steinbrenners. 

The Bingo Long Traveling All-Stars 
and Motor Kings (1976). Batting average: 
.260. This dramedy has a marquee cast 
(Billy Dee Williams, James Earl Jones, and 
Richard Pryor) and an intriguing plot — 
black owners exploiting black players in 
the 1930s negro leagues. But in order to 
appease white audiences, Long (played by 
Williams) turns his club into a clowning 
baseball version of the Harlem 
Globetrotters, complete with a midget 
catcher and a one-armed first baseman. 
This movie would have been much better if 
it had ditched the minstrel-show shtick and 
portrayed gifted black athletes playing 
believable baseball. 

At least Pryor is funny trying to make the 
majors as a Cuban wanna-be (Carlos 
Nevada), and there’s a poignant final scene 
when the decision to break the color line is 
greeted with understandably mixed 
feelings. 

The Pride of the Yankees (1942). 
Batting average: .225. Made just one year 
after Lou Gehrig's tragic death, this movie is 
horribly outdated. It’s an anachronistic love 
story about two disgustingly flawless 
people, Gehrig and his wife, Eleanor. What 
sparse baseball action there is is marred 
because the gangling Cooper (Gehrig was 
powerfully built) looks so awkward 
swinging the bat. And there's so little effort 
devoted to chronicling the Iron Horse’s 
brilliant career that you're not even 
outraged when the fans turn against him as 
disease destroys his body. 

It’s not all bad. Babe Ruth (at age 47) 
plays himself, as do real-life Gehrig team- 
mates Bob Meusel, Bill Dickey, and Mark 
Koenig (the latter three in cameos). As the 
ailing Gehrig, Cooper lets the fear in his 
eyes speak eloquently and his famous 
Yankee Stadium finale — “Today, I 
consider myself the luckiest man on the 
face of the earth” — still reverberates. 
Unfortunately, the movie doesn’t get well 
until Gehrig gets sick. Q 
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Terra! Terra! Terra! 


Tales of the good earth 


by Steve Vineberg 


he two basic kinds of 

relationships that the movies 

explore are the connections 

human beings make between 
each other and the ones they make with 
their environment. It seems obvious that 
movies are uniquely equipped for the 
second kind — most of us started going to 
them because of the exotic thrills they 
could provide. But the closer the link 
between film and TV, the less often 
moviemakers with a feel for the sensual 
details of the landscape get a chance to 
conduct a full-scale (7.e., large-screen) 
investigation into the shapes and textures 
of realms beyond the urban crush. The 
following movies are rich in such details 
— so rich that even the constraints of the 
video screen can’t diminish them 
completely. You might want to rent a few 
in honor of Earth Day. 

Desert sands: Lawrence of Arabia 
(1962). In a theater, the first glimpse 
director David Lean gives us of the 
untainted sandy expanse elicits a hushed 
gasp from an audience; it’s one of the 
most astonishing shots in movies. Freddie 
Young’s photography captures both 
the immensity and the purity of the desert 
setting. The most unusual use of 
the landscape is the sequence in which 
Peter O’Toole’s Lawrence treks back 
through the desert to retrieve a lost 
companion: Lean builds almost 
unbearable suspense through the 
intercutting of three figures (one lost, one 
waiting, and one riding between the two) 
silhouetted against the immutable, 
seemingly limitless dunes. 

The frontier: Stagecoach (1939) and 


McCabe & Mrs. Miller (1971). The 
movement of men on horses against the 
breathtaking frontier is the emblem of the 
Western; it’s also the point. No 
conventional Western illustrates that more 
persuasively than John Ford’s Stagecoach, 
where the natural granite sculpture of 
Utah’s Monument Valley (shot by Bert 
Glennon) forms the most memorable part 
of the backdrop for the perilous journey 
the characters take through Indian 
territory. (Some sequences were filmed in 
California and Arizona.) 

Robert Altman and cinematographer 
Vilmos Zsigmond chose British Columbia 
for the contemporary Western McCabe & 
Mrs. Miller. The drenched greens of the 
rocky landscape, which Warren Beatty’s 
McCabe enters stumblingly on horseback 
in the opening shots, are buried under a 
dense, ethereal snow in the final sequence 
(when he leaves it, by a quite different 
route). The muted splendor of Zsigmond’s 
photography matches Altman’s allusive, 
poetic style; I’ve never seen a more 
gorgeous movie. 

The ocean: Tbe Black Stallion (1979). 
Carroll Ballard brings an Arabian Nights 
sensibility to this adaptation of the classic 
Walter Farley children’s story about the 
friendship between a boy and a horse 
stranded together on an island. Caleb 
Deschanel uses a desert palette — 
delicate, eroded pinks and oranges and 
browns. The style of the movie is daringly 
experimental — you might find it primal- 
ironic, though that phrase doesn’t 
acknowledge its sweetness or its 
playfulness. The second half, where the 
boy brings his magnificent Arabian back to 
civilization and trains him to race, is 
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Warren Beatty i in McCabe & Bes. Miller: muted splendor 


wonderful too; but something is lost that 
only the final shots, returning us to the tag 
game of horse and would-be rider in the 
glistening sunset waves, can restore. 

The Arctic: Tbe Flight of tbe Eagle 
(1983) and Iceman (1984). In The Flight 
of tbe Eagle, director-photographer-editor 
Jan Troell tells the moving story of a tragic 
1897 Swedish expedition to the Arctic. In 
this painterly film, the shape of the balloon 
that carries the adventurers across the sea 
is echoed in the billowing waves, and 
there’s a superbly rendered interplay 
between the hugeness of the environment 
and the men’s claustrophobia. 

On the other hand, most of Fred 
Schepisi’s Jceman takes place indoors, in a 
research institute where a Neanderthal 
(the phenomenally expressive Asian- 
American actor John Lone) who’s been 
perfectly preserved in ice through the 
centuries is under scientific scrutiny. But 
the opening shots of the helicopter 
swooping down over a frozen archway 
have an elemental power that looms over 
the rest of the film. (Visually and 
emotionally, it’s a very canny move: we 
wait, with a mixture of hope and dread, 
for the iceman to return to his natural 
environment — as he does, at the very 
end.) 


MU 


HOLLYWOOD EXPRESS 


Sardinia, Tuscany and Sicily: Padre 
Padrone (1977), Tbe Night of tbe 
Sbootling Stars (1982), and Kaos (1985). 
For Paolo and Vittorio Taviani, the 
intermingled beauties and obstacles of the 
Italian landscape are both expressive of 
and inseparable from the struggles of their 
characters. 

Padre Padrone concerns the liberation 
of a Sardinian boy (through education) 
from a life sentence of herding sheep in 
the mountains for his tyrant father; once 
he’s freed himself, he returns as a scholar 
to study the dialect of his people. In The 
Night of the Shooting Stars, Tuscan 
peasants flee from their village, in search 
of American Gls to deliver them from the 
Fascists. Their escape is bittersweet — 
huddled together in the forest, they hear 
the bombs exploding in their village and 
know they've lost their home forever. Kaos 
consists of four Pirandello stories and a 
profoundly affecting epilogue in which the 
author returns to Sicily, the scene of his 
childhood. 

The passionate expressinism of the 
Taviani brothers — perhaps the most 
sophisticated primalism movies have ever 
given us — redefines terms like “land” and 
“home”; you feel you’ve understood them 
for the first time. O 
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A sensuous 
Kate Bush 








Plus Mike + the Mechanics, 


Karen Akers at Wolf Trap 


by Ted Drozdowski 


HE CULT OF KATE. Among the 
loyal fans who have followed 
Kate Bush’s career through the 
past 12 years, who’ve watched 
her transformation from cult oddity to 
international superstar, her skill as a visual 
artist and dancer have taken on nearly 
mythic proportions. The rep has already 
been reinforced by an earlier home video 
of a lushly choreographed and lavishly 
costumed concert at Hammersmith 
Odeon. But in her latest video offering, 
The Sensual World: The Videos 
(Columbia Music Video Enterprises), she 
opts for a less frilly approach. The dancing 
is more restrained, the sets — save for a 
remarkably realistic forest — are spare, 





and the colors are dark though vivid. 

The new package is essentially a 16- 
minute compilation of clips for three songs 
from her last album, The Sensual World, 
interspersed with casual chatting about the 
work. First up is the surreal mini-flick for 
“Love and Anger,” which sets Bush — 
singing full-out in her semi-operatic style 
— inside a circle of light. Suddenly she’s 
caught beneath a rainfall of glitter, then 
surrounded by ballerinas, who are 
replaced by whirling Dervishes. All the 
while she’s buffeted by a high wind, her 
hair streaming in air like the Breck girl’s. 
Then she’s transported to a bar, where 
she’s dancing in front of a band led by a 
meaty-looking David Gilmour, Pink 
Floyd’s guitarist, who charges through a 
series of choppy, high-powered riffs to the 
song’s end. You figure out what it means. 

Bush does give us a neat summation of 
the album’s intent while we wait for its title 
track to unfold. Sitting in a rocking chair 
and speaking in a voice like a precious 
schoolgirl’s, she explains that it explores 
“the sensuality of this planet . . . all the 
wonderful things we are surrounded by” 
— then leaps off into a pagan dash 
through an exquisitely designed forest. 
Dressed in a dark-velvety gown, she 
dances through a tree-grove backlit by the 
sun, and then by fire, followed by cool 
evening and an illuminating moon. 

The cassette ends with “This Woman’s 
Work,” an ode to suffering and regret on 
record that degenerates into a soap opera 
on film thanks to stilted acting and a 
painfully contrived storyline of a tortured- 
looking guy sitting in a hospital waiting 
room. But hey, in the end, the male 
protagonist’s ailing partner makes it, the 
sun shines, and the sensual world turns. 
CAN YOU SEE ME? Mike + the 
Mechanics are the late 80s’ answer to 
Supertramp — a faceless group of highly 
skilled players who gather to zap out 
megahits when the mood strikes. Mike is 
Mike Rutherford, a charter member of 
Genesis, who plays guitar and writes most 
of his band’s material. And the megahits 
are here on the 45-minute Mike + the 

Mechanics: A Closer Look (Atlantic) — 
“Silent Running,” “All I Need Is a Miracle,” 





Kate Bush: opting for a less frilly approach 





“Seeing Is Believing,” “The Living Years.” 
The problem is, despite their popularity, 
the songs are as faceless as the band. 
Dressing up the seven tunes on this 
compilation with insipid storylines — a 
frantic manager trying to save the band’s 
equipment from being taken by a smarmy 
clubowner, the band and a family sharing 
a vacation cabin, an ephemeral sci-fi plot 
for “Silent Running” — doesn’t help much. 
But Mike + the Mechanics have one 
undeniable drawing card: Paul Carrack. 
Carrack is a veteran of Ace (for whom 
he wrote “How Long”) and Squeeze, and 
the possessor of one of the finest blue- 
eyed soul voices recorded. His 
comfortable range, easy phrasing, and 


ability to moves notes anywhere are 
rapturous in all contexts. He gives “Silent 
Running” a depth its pastiche of lyrics 
would otherwise never achieve; and when 
he’s working with truly good material, like 
“The Living Years,” an extremely 
sentimental ballad that pokes around in 
the regrets one feels after losing a parent, 
the results are spectacular. Hey, here’s an 
idea: skip this video and buy Carrack’s 
recent solo album. 

CABARET BLUES. If Karen Akers, who 
plays Boston’s Berklee performance center 
on April 22, is on the cutting edge of 
cabaret, somehow cabaret has evolved 
into a blunt instrument. In the video 
Karen Akers: On Stage at Wolf Trap 
(View Video), she stands behind her 
microphone like a pine tree, singing in an 
emotionless voice colored only by an 
incessant and not particularly enjoyable 
vibrato. She lacks the playfulness of 
Montgomery Plant and Stritch, the playful 
darkness of Lotta Lenya or Edith Piaf (to 
whom she’s been compared), and any 
trace of artistic virtue. Of course she’s 
adored by her fans, who drive Benzes and 
BMWs, are well into their middle years, 
and wear suits on Saturday. 

And who wrote the copy for the 
packaging? Songwriting “masters” like 
Peter Allen? Hey, when Peter Allen’s a 
master, pigs will fly, and we'll all carry 
umbrellas. 

NEW AND NOTEWORTHY. The B-52’s: 
1979-1989 (Warner Reprise) looks back at 
a decade of these merry pranksters, from 
“Rock Lobster” on through “Roam” .. . 
Danzig (Def American) is a longform 
based on songs from the band’s first 
album, chock full of mayhem. . . 
Evolution (CBS Music Video) is the first 
longform from Gloria Estefan & the Miami 
Sound Machine . . . Two new music 
“magazines” on video: Metal Head makes 
its debut with interviews and concert 
footage of Aerosmith, Kiss, Anthrax, and 
Lita Ford; Slammin’ Rap features Salt & 
Pepa, 3rd Bass, Queen Latifah, Tone Loc, 
Ice T, MC Hammer, and Special Ed. Both 
“mags” are issued by Goodtimes Home 
Video and sell for $12.95. QO 
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Beyond River’s Edge 


iver's Edge: a film that leaves chilling footprints all over John Hughes fare 


The films of Tim Hunter 


by Lloyd Sachs 





given the land of PG-and-plenty quite the 
kiss-off that he has. After launching his 
bigtime career with two horsy coming-of- 
age dramas, the acclaimed 7ex and the 














glue-factory-bound Sylvester, he laid on us 
the doomsday trip of River’s Edge — 
Casualties of War on the adolescent 
homefront. 


im Hunter isn’t the only director 
to make the leap from family 
films to more ambitious adult 
entertainment. But no one has 


which never made it to theaters, 
Hunter invokes Hitchcockian menace and 
melagomaniacal art-world fever in 


sex, lies, and 
videosmith 


Columbia 


Pictures 


sex, lies, and 


videotape R 





if you missed this one in the theatres 
last summer, rent the videotape. it's smart, 
seductive and very original. and it's now 
available in the new release section at all 
videosmith locations. sex, lies, and videotape. 
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Now, in Vestron Video’s Paint It Black, 


presenting a kid who’s even more badly in 
need of having his head screwed on right. 
Eric Hinsley (Doug Savant, the imbalanced 
young cop in Masquerade) is a Santa 
Barbaran of college age who hasn't been 
quite right since he cracked his head in an 
auto accident. After he gets stabbed in a 
botched break-in, his mother expects the 
worst. “You may have dislodged your 
skullplate,” she says, with one part 
concern to three parts sadistic anticipation, 
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JANE O'NEAL/ISLAND PICTURES 


setting the tone for a film that’s one part 
black comedy to three parts nasty thriller. 

Eric had been stabbed in the act of 
stealing an art work, and the stabber was a 
wealthy woman who got more than her 
art’s worth from “sticking him a good one.” 
“Do I get this back?” she asks when police 
gather up her weapon. “It’s my favorite 
carving knife.” Before Eric can bleed to 
death, he’s rescued by Jonathan Dunbar 
(Rick Rossovich, the would-be suitor in 
Roxanne) waiting for his sordid tryst with 
blood-sucking art dealer Marion Easton 
(Sally Kirkland) to make him famous. 

In between coos, pleadings, and 
promises of giving him his first show, she’s 
been ripping him off. A collector and 
would-be artist himself, Eric is so thrilled 
to rub egos with Jonathan and recognize 
his role in life, his skullplate does a full 


Argentina claims one of the oldest and 
most influential film industries in the world. 
With more than 40 films and videotapes 
(many U.S. or N.E. premieres) ranging from 
the nuevo cine and cine liberacion to the 
post-1983 democratic renaissance, CINE 
ARGENTINO celebrates one of the most 
vital and engaging national cinemas. 
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360-degree turn. He’s being called upon to 
wipe out any obstacles that stand in his 
new buddy’s path. Before you can say 
Roger Corman and Bucket of Blood, he’s 
getting the job done while creating his 
own ghoulish art works in the process. 
Eric's killings are no mere hack work but 
clever pastiches of the hot artistic fad of 
the moment: white on white, wrappings 4 
la Christo, etc. 

Hunter has, to say the least, come a long 
way from 7ex, in which mixed-up teen 
Matt Dillon's idea of transcendent art was a 
book called Smokey the Cow Horse. Like 
Peter Greenaway’s The Cook, the Thief, 
His Wife & Her Lover, Paint It Black has a 
delirious good time with witless 
pretenders to high taste — and those who, 
in Eric’s hissing words, “systematically 
debase and exploit the public’s taste.” 

That would include hotshot dealer 
Daniel Lambert (Martin Landau), the 
pronunciation of whose last name keeps 
fluctuating between American and French. 
“Creating great art isn’t enough,” he says. 
“There's also the small matter of selling it.” 
In Lambert's view, the faster the stuff is 
turned out, the better. To which his 
daughter Julie Carmen), with whom 
Jonathan is sleeping, replies, “Dad, you 
don’t just make these things in a 
microwave.” 

As always, it’s hard to fault Hunter’s aim. 
And as usual, it’s not hard to resist his 
penchant for overstatement. Unlike, say, 


male lead (helplessly stiff, Rossovich 
needs someone reading his lines for him 
here as much as his character did in 
Roxanne), it might have made it into 
theaters. When Marion tells Jonathan to 
“be your charismatic self,” there’s no doubt 
Hunter is watching a different film from 
the one we see. 

It'll be interesting to watch Hunter’s 
works on video — in particular River’s 
Edge — alongside David Lynch’s limited 
TV series, Twin Peaks, which presents its 
own cross-section of troubled teens, and 
equally screwed-up adults (and of which 
Hunter is slated to direct at least one 
episode), To judge by their track records, it 
won't be the last time that Hunter and 
Lynch are linked. Were it not for the 
critical buzz for Blue Velvet, with which it 
shares a fever vision and an off-the-wall 
Dennis Hopper, River's Edge might have 
remained on the shelf. 

Fortunately, it was dusted off and freed 
to leave chilling footprints all over the 
shallow John Hughes fare that was 
dominating teen films. Set in a small 
Northern California town, it’s about high- 
school kids who are numb with boredom 
and lack of purpose. Not only don't they 
report a murder in their ranks — a girl 
choked to death by her hulking boyfriend 
— they band together to guard the truth 
from the adult world, the enemy. 

Based on an actual 1981 incident, River's 
Edge takes the themes of teen alienation 





Paint It Black: one part black comedy to three parts nasty thriller 


David Lynch, whose creepy visions have 
their own flow and internal logic, Hunter 
has to work overtime at making his 
convincing. Afraid we're missing the point 
or the cleverness of his concepts, he is 
forever holding them out in a self- 
conscious light and having his characters 
explain themselves and their 
circumstances. 

For every neat, subtle touch — Jonathan 
mistaking “aesthetician” for 
“anaesthetician,” for example — there’s an 
explicit one. “That moment when life 
passes into death — that’s the essence of 
great art,” Eric says, as if we couldn't read 
his demento meter without the 
explanation. Even in the moonlit North by 
Northwest-style finale, in which bodies 
swing like twin pendulums over the edge 
of Lookout Point, it’s difficult for Hunter to 
resist overloading his scales of justice and 
retribution. 

Still, the dog-eat-dog atmosphere is 
entertainingly thick and scuzzy. Hunter 
makes good use of his Santa Barbara 
setting, directly and indirectly invoking 
Ross Macdonald. And, for once, a hammy 
Kirkland performance (in which lust goes 
beyond carnivorous to extraterrestrial) gets 
what it deserves. “You're going to go to 
your grave unknown!” she shouts after 
Jonathan. To which he responds, to the 
point for once, “It’s better than being 
buried with you!” 

Maybe if Paint It Black had a livelier 


and parental irresponsibility with which 
Hunter has carved his signature to the 
outer limits. And yet, for all its mad excess 
— which reaches fruition in Hopper’s 
loving relationship with an inflatable doll 
— the film avoids easy answers. Far from 
being depicted as a victimizer, the zoned- 
out negligent mother is seen as as a victim 
of the '60s — frazzled evidence of Live and 
Let Live washing up on the rocks of Live 
and Let Die. 

In the genuinely affecting Tex, Dillon 
and ultra-responsible older brother Jim 
Metzler struggle to make ends meet after 
their mother dies and their father is 
consumed by the rodeo. Material success 
takes on entirely different meaning here 
from what you find in River’s Edge, where 
it’s a poisonous abstraction, and Paint It 
Black, where it is obtained only through 
corruption and bad sex. In Tex, it’s about 
opportunity — for Metzler to pursue his 
dreams of playing college basketball and 
Dillon to develop beyond the reach of bad 
sorts such as the dope dealers with whom 
a friend of his brother is involved. 

About Sylvester, the less said the better. 
It's a perfectly competent film about a 
strong-willed young woman (Melissa 
Gilbert), a horse, and an aging ranch hand 
(Richard Farnsworth) who's reluctant to 
serve as her surrogate father. But it was 
little more than a paycheck for Hunter, and 
it’s little more than a time-killer for anyone 
else. 
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Red Fish In America: 


New Independent Film and Video from the Soviet Union 











A two-night series featuring 16 works by 13 film 
and video artists will be seen outside the Soviet 
Union for the first time at the ICA. English 
translations will be provided. Igor and Gleb 
Aleinikov will be present to discuss the works at 
each screening. 
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Farley Granger and Robert Walker in Strangers on a Train: Hitchcock's best? 


Twice-told tales 








Videos that double 


your pleasure 


by Steve Vineberg 


n Bad Influence, Rob Lowe plays the 


sociopath who liberates passive 
James Spader’s wild-man side. 


Readers of classic modern fiction are 


familiar with the device of the 


doppelganger or double — the creation of' 


a figure who embodies the repressed 
desires of the protagonist. Poe used it 


| (especially in his story “William Wilson”), 
| as did Conrad and (more opaquely) 


Melville, and of course Robert Louis 

Stevenson in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The second self is one literary concept 

that seems tailor-made for the movies. 


| Hollywood has released at least half a 


dozen versions of Jekyll and Hyde (the 
best, by Rouben Mamoulian, came out in 
1932 and starred Fredric March, who was 
Oscared for his dual performance). Here 
are some of the most intriguing examples 
of cinematic alter egos, all available on 
video: 

Strangers on a Train (1951). Alfred 
Hitchcock made a whole raft of movies 
featuring the doppelganger idea, most 
famously Psycho (where everything is 
doubled, to underscore Norman Bates’s 
schizoid personality) and Vertigo 
(featuring two Kim Novaks — a 
mysterious blonde and an earthy 
brunette). In The Wrong Man, Henry 
Fonda, accused of a robbery he didn’t 
commit, can’t be rescued until his double 
is found. ° 

Strangers on a Train, which inspired 
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Joseph Cotten and Teresa Wright in Shadow of a Doubt: the psychic connection 


Bad Influence, may be Hitchcock’s best 
and most perversely funny picture. 
Raymond Chandler and Czenzi Ormonde 
adapted Patricia Highsmith’s novel about 
two men who meet on a train — Guy, a 
tennis champ whose wife refuses to give 
him a divorce, and Bruno, a seductive, 
meticulous psychopath who’s dying to get 
rid of his father. Bruno suggests “criss- 
cross murders” — you knock off my father, 
I'll dispatch your wife. Guy laughs off the 
idea, until Bruno kills his wife and starts 
pressuring him to deliver his half of the 
bargain. Farley Granger is the ideal actor 
to play Guy; he’s suggestively bland. But 
the element that juices Strangers on a 
Train is Robert Walker’s genteel 
creepiness as Bruno. 

Shadow of a Doubt (1942). Another 
sensational Hitchcock, from a Thornton 
Wilder script. The psychic connection 
Charlie (Teresa Wright) feels to her favorite 
uncle, for whom she was named (Joseph 
Cotten, in an extraordinary performance), 
darkens when she begins to suspect he’s a 
serial killer). This too-little-known movie 
contains a scene that now reads like a 
prototype for Blue Velvet: Uncle Charlie, 
who knows she knows, drags his niece 
into an unsavory bar to show her the 
underside of her protected, unconscious 
small-town life. 

The Nutty Professor (1963). A Jekyll- 
Hyde comedy directed by and starring 
Jerry Lewis as a nerdy chemistry professor. 








Fed up with being a weakling who can’t 
attract women, he concocts a potion that 
transforms him into a ladykilling slickster 
named Buddy Love. This performance is 
Lewis’s most ingenious trick: Professor 
Julius Kelp is Lewis at his most endearingly 
unhinged, and Buddy Love is a smashing 
send-up of his old partner, Dean Martin, 
down to the hip affectlessness and oiled, 
bebop balladeering. 

Bells Are Ringing (1960). “He’s in love 
with Melisande Scott/A girl who doesn’t 
exist./He’s in love with someone you're 
not/So just remember: it was never you he 
kissed.” The ebullient, charmingly frog- 
voiced Judy Holliday is showcased in 
Vincente Minnelli’s movie of a Jule 
Styne/Comden & Green musical she’d 
done on Broadway four years earlier. She 
plays a switchboard operator at an 
answering service who plays interference 
in the lives of her clients; she has a 
different persona for each one. The real 
Dean Martin plays the client she falls for — 
a playwright with writer’s block. This 
slight musical cornedy is very enjoyable, 
mostly because of the pairing of Holliday 
and Martin, and it has two memorable 
songs, “Just in Time” and “The Party’s 
Over.” 

Mean Streets (1973). Late in this Martin 
Scorsese masterpiece, when Johnny Boy 
(the electrifying Robert De Niro) has made 
a deadly enemy of the petty gangster he 
runs numbers for, he turns to his cousin 
Charlie (Harvey Keitel), who's struggled to 
keep him out of trouble, and tells him, 
“You got what you wanted.” 

Charlie, Scorsese’s Catholic-Italian hero, 
breaks his ass trying to fulfill everyone’s 
expectations of him: his family’s, his 
friends’, God's. He’s drawn to Johnny Boy, 
a lunatic loose cannon, because Johnny 
does what Charlie can’t bring himself to do 
— whatever the hell he wants, without a 
care in the world for what anybody else 
thinks. Their relationship is perhaps the 
most compelling and unsettling case of 


Harvey Keitel in Mean Streets: in trouble 





male camaraderie in contemporary 
movies. 

The Fury (1978). In Brian DePalma’s 
thriller, Amy Irving and Andrew Stevens 
play psychic, telekinetic teenagers. 
They’ve never met, but her instincts pull 
her to him — she senses he’s in trouble. 
John Cassavetes is the unregenerate villain 
who’s kidnapped Stevens for his powers, 
and Kirk Douglas plays Stevens’s dad, who 
enlists Irving’s aid to find him. The 
potency of DePalma’s technique — the 
subliminal editing, the eroticized imagery, 
the high-Gothic saturation of emotion — 
doesn’t just rescue the trashy plot; it 
transforms it. This is one of his most 
amazing pictures. 

Lolita (1962), Dr. Strangelove (1964), 
and The Seven Faces of Dr. Lao (1964). 
The doppelganger as acting style. Peter 
Sellers and Tony Randall give at least 14 
performances between them in these three 
movies. An actual head count is difficult, 
since Sellers segues into a new character 
for almost every scene of Lolita. Sellers 
and Stanley Kubrick are a devastating 
actor-director combo; Lolita (which 
Nabokov himself adapted from his novel) 
and Strangelove represent their most 
inspired work. And Tony Randall is 
surprisingly deft and inventive in Dr. Lao, 
which is derived (and tamed) from a 
Charles G. Finney fantasy called “The 
Circus of Dr. Lao.” 

Cover Girl (1944). This broad, 
energetic wartime musical — one of the 
few decent musicals of its era that 
Vincente Minnelli didn’t direct (Charles 
Vidor did) — stars Gene Kelly, Rita 
Hayworth, and Phil Silvers and features 
songs by Jerome Kern and Ira Gershwin. 
(Not either man’s best, unfortunately, 
though the ballad “Long Ago and Far 
Away” is irresistible if you’ve got a sweet 
tooth.) The movie's highlight is the “Put 
Me to the Test” number, where Gene Kelly 
dances with — you guessed it — his alter 
ego. Q 
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*& 2 THE SHINING (1960). Stephen King’s 
novel was horror pulp, but it had an 
ingenious pilot that might have made for a 
genuinely scary — and genuinely moving — 
thriller. But Stanley Kubrick reduces the 
story to a metaphysical muddle and refuses 
to deliver the payoffs he builds up to; the 
master turns up his nose at us mere 
moviegoers who might want something like 
‘coherence, suspense, or even human feel- 
ing. Jack Nicholson plays the blocked writer 
who takes a job as winter caretaker at a 
cavernous resort hotel and then succumbs 
to the evil spirits that haunt the place, 
Stalking his wife and son. The trouble is, 
Nicholson acts so gaga from the start that 
there’s no horror in watching him go over 
the edge — it’s possibly the most em- 
barassing performance any great actor has 
given. It's also clear that Kubrick completely 
sympathisizes with this murderous’ mad- 
man, and that he loathes Nicholson's long- 
suffering wife (Shelley Duvall, cruelly turned 
into. a nuerasthenic nag by Kubrick's 
camera) . The director seems determined to 
quash any bit of humor or performance 
rhythm that strays into his pristine film, and 
after a while his effortlessly gliding tracking 
camera comes to seem worse than a tease: 
it's the preening of a once great filmmaker 
who's forgotten everything he knows about 
moviemaking, who cares about nothing 
except his own technique. Y Brattle. 
A STRANGE LOVE AFFAIR (1985). A film 
teacher and his student fall in love as they 
study a love scene from Nicholas Ray's 
Johnny Guitar. This film from the Nether- 
lands was directed by Eric de Kuyper and 
Paul Verstraeten. Harvard Film Archive. 
*&k%*%THE STRANGE LOVE OF 
MARTHA IVERS (1946). Most film noirs are 
set in large, anonymous urban environ- 
ments; this one begins in a small town, 
where a young girl kills her rich, tyrannical 
aunt (Judith Anderson) and her two 
boyfriends help her cover it up. One of them 
(Kirk Douglas) stays and marries the girl 
(Barbarba Stanwyck, in one of her glitter- 
ing, neurotic femme-fatale performances) , 
who runs his career for him. The other (the 
amiable Van Heflin) leaves, becomes a war 
hero, and returns, to the considerable 
discomfort of his childhood pals. This movie 
isn't very good, but the director, Lewis 
Milestone, gives it a seductive low-life 
obsessiveness, and the three stars are 
fascinating camera subjects. It's odd to see 
Douglas play a weakling; he goes way over 
the top but he certainly holds you. Heflin’s 
love interest is played by the hopeless 
Lizabeth Scott. Brattle. 
* *k kXTHE SUMMER OF MISS FORBES 
(1988). Hanna Schygulla plays a stern 
German governess who takes charge of two 
youngsters while their parents are off on a 
cruise. She submits them to a rigid system 
of discipline but at night she drinks and talks 
to herself and lusts after the driving- 
instructor. What's boiling here is the tension 
between the Germanic monster and the 
lonely woman in the thrall of a hopeless, 
destructive love. The emotional and visual 
terrain of the movie is paved with small signs 
of passionate struggles that intrude upon an 
ordered outer life. It says that dying for love 
isn't so different from living for death. 
Directed by Jaime Humberto Hermosillo. 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
**k*kXSUNDAY, BLOODY SUNDAY 
(1971). Remarkable. Penelope Gilliat wrote 
a peerless screenplay for this drama about 
people who try to accept who they are and 
try to work whatever they can get out of life 
into some kind of happiness. It's one of the 
rare pieces of film writing in which every line 
seems full and charged — _ the 
screenwriter's equivalent of poetry. In the 
best scene, the heroine's mother, advising 
her on her love life, says, ‘‘Darling, you keep 
throwing in your hand because you haven't 
got the whole thing. There is no whole thing 
you think it's nothing, but it’s not 
nothing."’ John Schlesinger does a superb 
job of directing the actors: Peter Finch as a 
homosexual doctor, Glenda Jakson as a 
divorced employment counselor, Murray 
Head as their common lover, and in smaller 
roles, Peggy Ashcroft, and Tony Britton. Y 
Brattle 
*& & K SWEETIE (1989). Australian direc- 
tor Jane Campion has talent and passion, 
but too often she uses that talent to evade 
rather than express the passion. This 
auspicious and troubling debut is about two 
sisters, Kay (Karen Colston), who dreads 
the tension between the organic and the 
orderly, and her polymorphously perverse 
sister Dawn a/k/a Sweetie (Genevieve 
Lemon), who takes up residence with Kay 
and her boyfriend Louis (Tom Lycos). 
Campion layers the movie with grotes- 
querie, including a Diane Arbus-like assort- 
ment of oddball characters, and clever 
conceits and metaphorical baubles. The 
Strategy works best early on, but the 
madness that the obtuse, unkempt Sweetie 
unleashes has an irritating element of 
calculation. After a beguiling beginning, 
Lemon's performance deteriorates into a 
studied gross-out routine. And as Cam- 
pion’s penchant for wierdness sags into 
predictability, the bizarre compositions and 
camera angles begin to seem strained and 
irrelevant, like a John Waters movie without 
laughter. Arlington, West Newton 
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*& & kX TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA TUR- 
TLES (1990). The origin of the heroes of 
comic books and TV cartoons is recounted 
in this live-action movie which also tells of 
their discovery by an intrepid television 
reporter (Judith Hoag) who, along with a 
hockey-stick-wielding vigilante (Elias 
Koteas) , aids the Turtles against a gang of 
teenage, non-mutant, ninja thieves. Charac- 
ter development is too much to ask for in a 
movie like this, but there are glimmers of 
individual traits and motivations, and, in the 
character of Raphael, a bit of the subversive 
spirit of the Kevin Eastman/Peter Laird 
comic book. surfaces. There's even a 
barrage of witty pop-culture_jokes,: and 














visual allusions to other movies in the comic- 
book-adaptation genre that transcends the 
obvious appeal to pre-teens. It’s not 
Batman, or even Bill and Ted's Excellent 
Adventure, but it is entertaining and fun, 
even for people who dropped ‘‘awesome”’ 
from their vocabularies years ago. Copley 
Place, Fresh Pond, Circle, suburbs. 
k&kkk'2THE TENANT (1976). In this 
fascinating, unjustly maligned Roman 
Polanski thriller, the director himself plays 
the title character, a gnomish file clerk who 
imagines (or does he?) that his new 
neighbors are trying to make him ‘“‘become”’ 
the former tenant — a suicidal woman who 
vacated by leaping out a third-floor window. 
The comically sinister neighbors are an 
obvious gloss on the ones in Rosemary's 
Baby and Repulsion, but Polanski's per- 
formance is such a _ masterpiece of 
masochism that it gives the movie a startling 
aura of self-revelation. % Brattle. 

*& & KX THE XX INTERNATIONAL TOUR- 
NEE OF ANIMATION (1990). The real draw 
of this festival is the chance to see the 
Oscar-winning Balance, by Christoph and 
Wolfgang Lauenstein, in which five garish 
dolls jockey for footing on an increasingly 
dangerous surface. The film is overly 
symbolic, but with an eerie, unsettling 
grace. The Soviet film The Cow is a 
beautifully realized, heartbreaking _ film 
about the daily life of a young boy living on 
a farm on the Russian steppes. Depicted in 
painterly, two-dimensional drawings that 
take on a breathtaking third dimension 
when they move, it's as though a Rem- 
brandt had been animated. Also included 
are work from Karen Aqua, Craig Bartlett, 
and Shadrach, an animated version of the 
Beastie Boys’ rap. Coolidge Corner. 
**k*kx*kTWO OR THREE THINGS |! 
KNOW ABOUT HER (1966). Though the 
subject of the film is a familiar one for Jean- 
Luc Godard — prostitution as the logical 
extension of capitalism — this film, one of 
his loveliest, has the melancholy of an 
uncertain valedictory. The story of Juliette 
(Marina Viady) , a Parisian housewife living 
in a modern apartment complex who resorts 
to prostitution to make ends meet, was 
inspired by a newspaper account, but that's 
just one of the film's themes. The “‘her’’ of 
the title is Paris, lined by construction sites, 
which Godard searches for traces of the 
beauty he once saw there. It is also his 
inquiry into how faithfully the cinema can 
represent life; the movie is shot through with 
the knowledge that, even as the camera is 
recording, time marches on. Godard’s 
whispered musings on the soundtrack have 
the poignance of a man who can no longer 
be sure of the worth of his own voice. But for 
all its uncertainty this is Godard’s finest 
fusion of the philosophical and the emo- 
tional, and more than any other of his films, 
it documents his love for and alienation from 
pop life: the primary colors of billboards and 
advertising looks prettier and emptier than 
ever. The film is an uneasy truce with 
contemporary life, Godard’s acknowledg- 
ment that artificial beauty may be the only 
kind the modern wortd has to offer. Harvard 
Film Archive. 





*& *KUNDERCURRENT (1946). Vincent 
Minnelli directs Katharine Hepburn and 
Robert Taylor in a film noir, and it works out 
as badly as that sounds. Edward 
Chodorov's script (from a novel by Thelma 
Strabel) reworks Rebecca: Taylor marries 
mousy, insecure Hepburn; she thinks she’s 
in heaven, until she finds out he’s obsessed 
with an absent — possibly murdered — 
brother. Hepburn does everything she can 
with the early scenes, where she has to 
moon over Taylor and:wonder how he couid 
ever think she'd be worthy of him; she even 
plays scenes with him as if she thought he 
was a real actor. Robert Mitchum shows up 
halfway through the movie, in the role of a 
mysterious caretaker. He's more like it, but 
he's stuck with pretty awful lines. With 
Edmund Gwenn and Marjorie Main. Brattle. 
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A VERY OLD MAN WITH ENORMOUS 
WINGS (1988). And he only eats oat bran 
An old man with wings crash lands and finds 
himself put in a chicken coop by the farmer 
who finds him, in this film taken from a 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez story. Directed by 
Fernando Birri. Museum of Fine Arts. 

*& & 2 VICTIM (1961). Dirk Bogarde brings 
his glittering intelligence to the role of the 
lawyer who exposes his homosexuality in 
order to break a blackmail ring. Syliva Syms 
plays Bogarde’s wife, Peter McEnery his 
lover, and Dennis Price the blackmailers’ 
target. This movie, written by Janet Green 
and John McCormick and directecd by 
Basil Dearden, is fairly entertaining, but you 
have to get past the preachy tone and the 
melodramatic dialogue, both of which can 
be attributed to the fact that the film was a 
taboo breaker in its time. People keep 
saying things like ‘You loved him as a man 
loves a girl’ and “‘I find love in any way | 
can," and when Price discovers that 
Bogarde, who has been so sympathetic to 
his plight, is gay too, he says, ‘‘l thought you 
were unusually put out. Now | see it was the 
rage of Caliban at seeing his own reflection 
in the glass.’’ % Brattle. 

* VITAL SIGNS (1990). This drama about 
third-year medical students is like a pilot for 
a network series you'd never want to watch. 
Each. student has a dilemma that is 
eventually, neatly, resolved; and when the 
movie does touch on something interesting, 
it gets. away from it fast. With Adrian 
Pasdar, Diane Lane, that scenery-chewing 
earth mother of inspirational overacting, 
Norma Aleandro, as a teacher stricken with 
cancer, and, as the chief of surgery, Jimmy 
Smits, whose intuitive, no-nonsense acting 
makes him seem the only genuine human 
being in the movie. Directed by Marisa 
Silver. Charles, Fresh Pond, Chestnut Hill, 
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204 Tremont Street - 482-4661 
THE BEST GAY MOVIES 
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Daily 7:10 & 9:30 
il 20"-21" 
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OF ANIMATION" 


FRI. - SAT. 
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Sneak Preview Thurs., 7:30 
OPENS FRIDAY 
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OOLIDGE CORNER THEATRE 


290 Harvard St. ° Brookline 
734-2500 
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103 LDWIN - JEANIFER JASON LENG 
| 
“ A MAMMOTHLY 
ENTERTAINING 
ROGUE COMEDY...” 
— Richard Cortiss, TIME 
“... INTENSELY 
EXCITING...Baldwin 
...gives a funny- 
sexy-dangerous 
performance...” 
Peter Travers, ROLLING STONE 
“ALEC BALDWIN’S 
HOT...” 
Bruce Williamson. PLAYBOY 
Real badge. 
Real gun. 
Fake cop. 
°" \ 
— 
; «... 
Arum oy GEORGE ARMITAGE , a al 
FRED WARD ~ ALEC BALOWIN - JENNIFER JASON LEIGH i» “MIAMI BLUES” “s GARY CHANG 
“yran MAHER AHMAD stor TAK FUJIMOTO "CRAIG MCKAY acc °"™"2 KENNETH UTT ao ROW BOZMAN 
swoon: EDWARD SAXON ~ FRED WARD": JONATHAN DEMME - GARY GOEIZMAN ""st.s:2"" GEORGE ARMITAGE 
STARTS TODAY, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20th! 
536-2870 661-3737 653-5005 / 237-5840 
326-4955 933-5330 286-1660 
See the Boston Phoenix Classified Auditions for more info. 
— 
Filmmaker Frederick 
wi .| Wiseman takes you on 
'j an unforgettable walk 
through an unforgettable 
park. Being there pales 
by comparison. 
Central Park. 
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©100 HUNTINGTON AVE, BOSTON ® ON PREMISES DISC 
© COMPUTERIZED ADVANCED TICKET SALES 


"ELEGANCE OF A WELL- 
CRAFTED COMEDY" 
~ Baston Phoenix 


y =f A PSYCHOSEXUAL MOVIE SHOCKER 


...COOL EROTICISM. 
THE INTELLIGENCE AND INTENSITY.” 
— Bruce Williomson, PLAYBOY 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER “ 
BEST PICTURE ONE OF THE 


YEAR’S 10 BEST.” 

THE CLASSIC . IRIVING * 
STORY OF CONFLICT Miss DAIS r 
AND Str/IVAL 4 UE. y = : SY 


Sis thon Gana Giha Haale: if Gx fk ____ A JOHN WATERS FILM 


THEGoos Must «7a ~ NNY DEPP 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER #- “eB ‘ Pe ~~ preis ; 
BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM ek: Danie l Day Lewis My 
4 be t 


cINEM, 


. oe . 4 fl 
gnRADisg ae LEFT FO QT 


TOHNNY DEPP 


‘ r ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
sa doll Hes a dreamboat. He's a delinquent. BEST PICTURE 


EXTRA LATE SHOWS FRI & SAT NIGHTS = 
, THE COOK, THE THIEF... (R 12:008 
} THE GODS MUST BE CRAZY |i (PG) 12:00 
THE COOK, T . THIEF, . HERS ee 12:00 
USWIFEG"LOVER 


PE AS Oe 


@ SOMERVILLE nag os SEs 

ee. RTE. 93 AT ASSEMBLY SQ. 628-7000 : x a 

ALEC BALDWIN DARYL HANNAH JOHNNY DEPP JOHN WATERS 

MIAMI BLUES (R) CRAZY PEOPLE (R) CRY-BABY (PG-13) ERNEST GOES TO JAIL (PG) 
KEVIN KLINE TRACEY ULLMAN TEENAGE MUTANT ; 
| LOVE YOU TO DEATH (R) NINJA TURTLES (PG) NUNS ON THE RUN (PG-13) 

JULIA ROBERTS THE HUNT FOR LOU DIAMOND PHILLIPS By 

PRETTY WOMAN (R) RED OCTOBER (PG) THE FIRST POWER (R) HOUSE PARTY (R) : 

CHARLES 


(CITES) ( C2 TOO \ 7 Cree CHERI 
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